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, • Au pied des cdHines ^ 

Ou Home sort du st^in de ses propiS^K rtiines, 

L’ocil voit dans ce cliaos, confiis^inent dpars, 

D'a^Uques Tnouuineiis,*detnoderues reinparts, 

Des th<^dtres crouI&iits,pdont le^^rontons .lupt^bes • 
Dorrnent dani. la|90iissierc ou rair^>ent*sSii^ |if.‘s herbes> 
Les ]).TlaiS des bcros par les ronces «ouvcrt5, • 

Les dieux couches au seiiil de leurs tein|i]es deserts^ 
Li’obelisque etcmel ombrag' 4 'ant lir •jjiiaumiere, 

XiB colonne portant une image etJBng^re^ 

L’hcrbe dans les foFuni, les flours dandles tombeaiix, 

£t ces vieux pantheons j^eupl^s de dieux nouveaiix 
Tandis que, s’el^v;in#de distance en distance, 

Un faible*f>ruit de vie ititerrdinpt ce silcn^.” 

• »— Lamartine. 

Midsummer i^as now amved- and Henrietta 
and Frederick again received a sumhions^-^o 
voi. II, B 
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ANIMALS EXHIBITED 


pasl'^tlie holidr-ys "heir -^cellent aunt, to 
wVom they had written mat lyi letters, express- 
ing their gratitude the instruction wh^rh 
sho had endeavoured to conyey to them, and 
assuring her Low much they looked forward to 
' the pleasure of making her another visit. 

A few days after tbeL arrival, our little party 
relumed their customary pursuits, and en- 
tered with Mrs. Fortescue upon a new series 
of conversations, which we now otter for the 

t 

information ‘and amuscincnt of our younp 
readers. 


MRS. tT 

« « 

I have been reading tins morniig, a me moil 
written by M- IVIongez, a number of the 
French Academy, in which he gives a curious 
‘‘'ccount or the animals which, at different times, 
have becfi exhibited at Rome in the public 
games. The memoir is interesting, not only 
from the wonderful picture which it present.^ 
of the luxury of the Romans, but also as show- 
ing us what opportunities were possessed by 
ancient naturalists, of observing the animals of 
foreign countries. 

We find that the first* elephants which had 
been seen at Rome, were exhibited B. c. 272, 



' t IN thA 'KobIan emeus.’ ' d 

> * I * \ ' 

and iCoitsisteA ofi^ur that had been taken fi^m 
l^rrhus, by Curilis l)entatps. ’ * ^ 


^FREDERICK. 

We alhknew that Pyrrhus nad ^epliants, from » 
the anecdote related* of his* interview with Fa- 

Im 9 

brieius. . 

• MRS. F. 


The use 'of ele\)hants in war, is very ancient 
among the Asiatio naUons* 'Uiere i*s the itiar- 
^ellous account given* by historians* of Semira-' ^ 
mih and her fi^lse (4cphants ; and, in hIS battles 
against Porus and Dariq|i, Alexander the Gri^t 
had to encounter these formidabja aiiimaU. * 

♦ESTHER. * • 


Apd, fr^5m ftie bool? of Ma 9 cabees^, in which 
Ave read tlie history of the self-de’^otion of £lea- 
t zer, we know that Antiocjhus employed elephants 
againsl^the Jews. » ♦ ‘ ’ 


• MRS. F. 

, In the year ,b. c. ^52, .l^Ietellus sent to 
Rome 142 elephants which he had taken from 
the Carthaginians, at the siege of Palermo. 

* ESTHER. ^ 

* * * 

How were they conveyed ? • 

• 9 

*^Djodonis Sici^us. chap. \i., v. 43.* • 

B 2 
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elephants.*. 

-• V '• ' 

nqas. p. 




By means of an iip/nense.raft, constructed 
plahks, ^oveired \vitlr earth, ^nd fixed upon 
empt^ barrels.^ BV^ this ^oiitifivance, the whole 
number of elephants were conveyed across the 
Straits to Reggio, ancl after** having been exhibited 
at Rome, ,they were killed with arrows in tlic 
Circus, as the state would i^ot^ive tliem aw^ay, 
and did not know how to epiploy them. 

ESTIlERt * • 

Hannifoal had a great many elephants. 


‘ . MKS*. F. 

^“Yes: he used them very extensively in his 
armies; and at the battles^ of Trebia and Can- 
na?, they provt d of 4;he greatest use. 'Asdr^bal 
employed them ineffectually at the battle of 
'IJiletauriis, and by frightening the elephants 
which' bi'okei ^*tig oi Hannibal’s army, 
,Scipio gaiilCrd the, battle of Zanta. 


i •ESTFEIl. 

The Italians still believe that all the fossil 
bones of elephants, foundf iij Italy, belonged to 
those cf Hannibal’s army. 

V * 

‘ *. '■ MBS. F. 

An idea which the imihense number of 
bones that are found, would aloDv. be su£B..ient 



. . ^ 

to refu£e- In j^^part of Europe are the b^es 
of fossil elephants so pleigjifulas in ftie Upper# 
Valdarnp, where^ the peaiantlS used !o^ emifloy 
them as stones, In the cci%truction of "^heir 
houses. * Hannibal entered Italy witli thirty' 
elrahants : at the\attfc of^Trebia he had eight 
only left, of* ■which number he losl^seven, in 


attempdng^to cross jthe Apennines, so that when 
he entered the ITpger Valdarno, he* had only 
^the one remainiij^ upOii which he'liimi^felf rode. 


,, ESTHER. 

^ Are the bones of fossil elephants common!? 

# 

^ Vrs. f. * • ^ , 

Ybs; tlicy are fovin^ in America, in Northern 
Europe, France, Great Brifa^n,^ kc., and it is 
worthy of remark, that although .so widely dlf- 
ft&ed /n latitude^ wfteih the animal po lpnge» 
exists, yet they bpve not, hitherto/ b^e^^ found in 
those regions which the elepll&nt potv inhabitsi.* 
S'runksof palms, and ojherii^opical trees, have 
been found in pacts pf France, and England, so 
that at the timfe tropical animals lived in these 
countries, tlie soit jltoduced the vegetation of a 
tropicalt climate.* Henpe, geblogists infer that 
these animals were natives of*the countries Ih 
w^ich*we find their remains, and were npt 
drivai there b;y accidental circumstances : add 
B 3 



S elepiIavts: 

h^l|^ also we infer a warmei\liinate in & 08 e 
oounU'iesI’ than tliat jvhich exists at preset. ^ 

* . ESTH^in. ( 

» How much larger t|ic car of the Afiican ele- 
phant is, than jthat of tl)f Aswtic. 

* *•/ 

MRS. r.‘ 

Yes; the enormous car .of the African ele- 
pha^i,t which covers the shculdcr, is one of the 
most striding distinctions to .an ignorant ob- 
server; ,but there are many other characteristic 
diCerences between the two races ^3 of which 
it appears ihe^ Romans were well aware, f 

► ^ ‘ PIinOERICKt' 

^Vliich were preferred le>r fighting 1 

I 

MRS. F. 

In^thc, bdtUe of Magnesj^i, b. c. 187, the 
African ejlcpiiunt^, of Scipio were opposed to 
those of Asia, in the army of Antiochus, and 
and were found g^'eatly inferior both in strength 
and size. The Rbmans, however, gained the 

* Th^ principal distinctions arc these . 

AdaUc* — Head obi 'ng; forehead, concave; crowns of the 
lenders, c incave ; waved jaw^; nails on the hind f6et, four. 

African* Head, round ; ftirdiead, convex ; crowns of the 
grinders, in lozenge- shaped figures nails on the hrnd feet, 

t CuYfer. ' " ‘S* 
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^ p f \ ' • 

day, arfd AiKtioj|.'fAis was required to deliver^^ip 
his elephants to liis conqupor^ in liKe"* manner^ 
as the Carthaginians had pre’jious^5r*1boetf com- 
pelled to resign tlleir» aTter^die Ijattle of Zaitia, 
andjuj^rtha his% at the«close of the Nilmidiarif 
war. But yve ar^ digiiessiiig froirf our original 
subject — tlj*- acccrunt of tlfe Roman games. 

At Ae games b. c., 169f, sixty-three pan- 
thers and fbrty-tlirc^ bears were exhibited ; the 
same number of ^)an"ilTiers, 'with afti equal quan- 
tity of lions? were also provided fov those of 
Sylla (b. c. 93 .). " 

• HENRIETTA. 

Then lions and •panthers must have b&n 
conunon at Rome* * ' 

MRS. 

Yes; they used to be exhibited by hundreds, 
iVo »ot know ifjthe* Romans ever ^fean^ thq whitje " 
Polar bear, butione was tak^n tb^TjJgypt, in the 
time of the Ptolemies, and the^bear is to be seerr 
•in the paintings of the.Egytian tombs^ with a 
procession of peOple who appeajr to be inhabit- 
ants of a cold* climate, as they are dressed in 
close sleev«%, and firing long gloves as a*/ribute 
to the Egyptian monarch, t * 

• B.C. 108. . 

f Of Scipio Nasica and Publius Lentulus. 

I V^ilk^^sou’s Thebes, p, 153. * 



'8 , ^ HlPPOPOfrAM.U«. 

^The bippopoitamus was iirst\roii^ht to I^pme 
B. 58^9 and it was accompanied by five cro- 
C(^ile 3 ap^ 150 ^panlhers. 'Although the R 67 
loan^ have iiot 'wej|l descr^ibed^Vhe hippopotamus 
in their writings, yet exact representations of 
this animal exist in «theii: medals, and in the ce- 
lebrated statue of llte Nile. . ' , * 

Pojnppy, at the iledication of his theatre, had, 
among other aiiin)als+, the Ij^nl, the daracal, and 
the />nejliot’n 4 'd rhinocerpsS / Casar exhibited 
(b. e. 46] a giraffe and 400 lidns.# 

But ?U this lavish profusion was little com- 
pared with Vhe extravagance of ttie emperors. 
Augustus h extolled for having caused 35(J0 
animals to be slaughtered Ijefore the Roman 
people. At the dediealjon^ of l^lie temple of 
Marcellus, 600 parthers perishedj a royal (iger 
was exhibited for the first time, an enormous 
•serpent was §hown to the people in the Forum, 
and 'vCater intrcduced' into the Flaniinian 
circus, for /the purpose of showing thirty-six 
crocodiles which w^re afterwards pul to death, 
Upon the triumph'.of Augustus over Cleopatra, 
a rhinoceros and a hippopotamus were exhibited 
and killed. . 

Animals were ail so trained to perforin extra- 

* By Emilius Scaurus. 
t He had also 600 lions and 410 panthers. 
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TEA>K£D ELEPHANTS. . ^ 

ordinal^ feats ; a cWiot race of Oaligii]a*9 
the^ carriages y\^ve drawn by ca«nela,<SLDd CAlba 
Amused the Romans with r^Hi^danclngjsleiiiants;* 
whilcf under Ner^y on^of tnesp anin^s, moipted 
by a Romain knight, was sehn descending an in- 
clined rope from the roof of the theatre to the 
ground. 

^ ^ (ESTHER. 

But where were^tlie elephants ^ucated to 
> perform such extraordinary f^ats? ^ 

, MHS. P. 

^ In Italy. They were young elephants which 
had been born at Rome ; Pliny imd iElitfti g»y 
an account of thc»n,»from which'it appears^ that 
the •Ron^ns* kepHf droves of el^lfants, in a 
park, the 'territory of ’^Ijaijrentum, where 
they were disciplined for the Roman games, f 
Ttt!es 9 elephants.defigftted in lliej notes pf thp 
flute, and, at cfie exhibitiQp o/tlieir docility, 
twelve of* them marched in ft) tbc/theatre, in* 
4iarmonious measure, ^catte^ng flowers over 
the pavement, andj,. duringlthe intervals of the 
dance, beating time no the music. After this 
display, tliey feasi!&d in public ; six elephants 

dressed in female,, and six fh male aUire, lay 

• . • 

* A.D'58. 

f ^elFs Topograpljiy of Rome. 

* • 

B 5 
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10 , < TRAINED EiLSPHANTS. ' , , 

dawn upon the splendid tricl/hiuim or couches 
whkh had been prepared for tliem : at a given 
' sig^aV they extei^^ded'their ti;unks and ate witli 
the greatest mode^tloir and ^jKscretioh^ the de- 
rlicaeies> placec^ before them in vessels « of gold 
and silver, upon tables o^ ivor^ and cedar, ifhey 
took the golden goblets whicl\ wltq presented! to 
them, and drank with similar decorum. * Pliny 
also mentions their dancing* upon a*' rope, and 
states th/it four elephants 'carried upon a litter 
one of theL’ companions, feig^iing illness, and' 
they tnaMtained their balance with the greatest 
precision. 

FREDERICK. 

/ Tlien they nmst have bee» much more ac- 
complished' than any of -/hevcle^ .T/elephVints 
ever exhibited in, England. »* 

mks^ v., 

Wevmii^t ia 9 W agsiiii return -to the Ilomau 
games. ITie emj/eror Claudiu\s exhibited four 
royal tigers^ then a great rarity; they were 
probably the fou'r ,repi*esented in a beautiful 
mosaic which wus found in a garden at Home, 
near the arch of Galienus.* , 

Titty caused 90(J0 animals, wild and domestic, 
tOf be slaughtered, at die dedication of his* baths 
and Martial devotes a whole book to the cele- 

A 
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bration'of exfiibition of Domitian, (a.d. 90,} 
i^hen wild bulls* were hameBseVl to tirhy 4.nd^ 
the Romans then beheld, */or the tinfb, the 
two-homed rhiiicceros, * wl^jh represenfed 
upon, iHb medals of thfe emperor. Modem* 
Europe has not ^et* s^n a liviy^ specimen of 
this animal, but‘tlie. Rdman*s knew both species, 
and hsLi^ described them very exactly.* 

Trajan '*cause(!l 11,000 animals, wild and 
domestic, to be niassecred at .the* gkm?s which 
^le gave after«the* Pai'thian war (a. d. J05.). 

Antoninus , exhibited elephants, ci^eiadiles, 
li^popotami, tigers, and, for ifie first tiqie, 
hyaenas. We find a striped hysena perfecl^ly ije- 
presented in a preserved -in the Vatijcan.*, 

l^iese ^e^tacW )5'ere revolting to the feel- 
ings of Marcus* Aurelius, bur they were renewed 
with increased ardour by Cominodus, who gave 
^Dlic^ games for^ foflrtfeen days, duripg whicl> 
he himself killc^Jl ^ hij^p(jtamus, an 

elephant, a giraffe, and some Ostriches. * 

• 

. FREDERICM. 

a 

Whose exhibition came next ?* 

^ AIRS. F. j 

Tha^of Philip, in a.d.<C 48., »f the aQAnalscl- 
lected*for the purpose by Gordian III. In his lisl^ 

* Oivlc^. 

B 6 



12 . • eiEAFFE. « ' . , 

we find, ten girnfies,’ — acirciffiistaitce worthy of 
ob^rvatien, as it is curious' thatSo many of these 
aiynmls sllUuld h^ve'been ei^ibited alive to t6e 
Ronjan^ when th^ moderns, 15th century, 

rhad only seen one sp^imen. 

• • ** 

f ^ 

ESTHER. ^ , 

WhereMid dial* come from ? 

f ^ i> 0 ]MRS* I*. ^ 

It was sent from the Sulfan ^of Kgypt to' 
Lorcp;«o-de^ Medici, and is repr^ented in the 
fresco paintings of Lorenzo's villa of Poggio 
Cigamo, near IHorence. 

^ The triumph of *Probus magnificent. Ho 
planted a barest in the cirpus^ iu which ragged 
a thousand oS’crichei?, the same numhfif; of stags, 
wild boars, anti fallow deer, a liundred lions 
and lionesses, three hundred bears, cliamoL, 

^ f I, 

mouflfins, leoji^rds, &c. " 

Constahfine p^olubited these sanguinary 
games, but*we still read under Theodosius, of) 
numerous animals'^destined for the circus. 

Honorius caused t^er^ to be harnessed to 
cars, and Justinian exhibit'^d lion/s and pan- 
thers. ^ k 

(But the difficulty ofi procuring aninjhls for 
this work of destruction, andr the declining re- 
sources of the Romag state, added perhaps to 



* COLISEUM. * •• 10' 

^ f # 

Bomp feeling^ of liiftmaiiity, oontriboted tq put oit 
end to these l)£A'barous practices i^ere^ 

probably introducj^, in •fii'st,iiktailtey»to 
keep alive the ft^^city df a^Meop^e educated for 
war ^iid^the* destruction oif their fellow crehtures.* 

• • ESTHER 

Thaiik you, mamma, this account is most 
curious and iiiterestmg. 

Mas. r. 

And it Ica^s us from a view of the ^myriads 
of wild beasts slaughtered to giatify the cruelty 
df the Roman populace, to tbfe &t\Jl more frig^jt- 
ful destruction A^iman brings for their in- 
human spj^r^ ^ • 

"flie (JSgJiseivm, which, under Titus, was the 
arena for the degrading combats pf the gladla- 
^rors, became, under Dioclesian, tho sc^ne of th^ 
martyrdom of th^ CliristiailS,^ AiiA yet, without 
tlie influerftje of Cliristianity, these majestic ruins* 
would have been dispersed or, levelled with the 
dust. Plundered; of its leafl and iron Tby the 
barbarians, G(fths and Vandals, and robbed 
even of its^ stonesf by Roman princes,* of the 
Barberini and Farjiese families; the CoTiseum 
was the public stone ((harry* of il^ome, until 
Benedict XIV. placed it under the safeguard of 
relig^n, apd consecvatiog a spothallouecfby 



*14 • ' coliSeum/ ' • ‘ 

< . / t t ^ * 

the^blood of Christian martyift, ^relerveli by the 
, sanctify* if|^ influence^of the cro%s, the very builjl- 
ing ifi whicV Christianity siafered its early per* 
secution. “<And^yhat a cmlrast the present 

* application of diis buVdin^, connected With holy 

feelings and* exalted hepes/is to that of the 
ancient one, when if was uscfd for*exliibiting to 
the Roman people the destruction of «men by 
wild beasts, or of men, more savage than wild 
beasls, by eacfn other.” * # # . 

ESTHER. ^ 

^n what a ruinous sta^e the Coliseum appears 

Vf be. ‘ „ 

• « ’ * ^ 

, MRS. r. ^ 

I* “ * 

When w^c ^Consider the number cirdum- 
stances which combine to destroy the works of t 
i^rt, it is sjirprising thatcso«many monumenlteix^r' 
the ancients ^avc b^n handed down to uL* 

I 4 C 

r ‘ * • 

^ ESTHER. 

The** action of tk^ atmosphere added to that 
of water, gradually decoippbse die materials of 
which they are built. u , 

< 

0 « , Mils; V, ' 

Yes; and%)any other powers of nature assist 


* Consolati^. fn Ttavel, p 6. < 
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in the work hf de^iruction, nor is the agency of 
organised bein^4ess active. polished 4ur*- 
face of a building, j>r a statue, js no stfhner«iuq|le 
rough from the clhAes that ha^ been m^ti^ned, 
t)ian the*see^ of lichens ^nd mosses, which* are* 
constantly floatin^in* oj^r atmosphere, make it a 
plsfce of rep<^e,* g»pw u.nd* increase; and from 
tlieir ctatli, their decay, ahd* decohiposition 
carbonaceofts matte?* is produced, and set length 
a soil is formed, in wlych gra^ caii fix its «oots« 
^Iii the crevices of waHs, where this s(Til js washed 
down, even th^ seeds' of trees grow, aiid^ gwidu- * 
ally as a building becomes more® ruined, 4vy 
and other parasitical plants cover^ it * Even the 
animal creation Ign^ its aid i]\ the process 
desliHictiojj^ \^hen maju no longer labours for the 
confervatAm of his works. • The ^ fox burrows 
^ amongst ruins ; bats and birds nestle in the ca- 
'‘wiiies in walls : tlie snahe and the lizard likewise 
. make them their^*ha1$itatioiX IiWcts act* upon 
a smaller sscale, but by them united energies* 
sometimes produce great effijet ; the* ant, by es- 
tablishing her colcjhy and forming her ma«fazines, 
often saps the fqundatipnsxDf the Wrongest build- 
ings,and thgjnostinftignificant creatures triumph, 
as it were, over the proudest works of man. 
Add to these sure and slnw optfati^n^^the dfe- 
vastattens of war,* the effects of the destructive 
zeal ^ bigptry^ the predatory fury of barbarians ' 
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seeking for concealed wealth undo^ the foimd* 
atidtas u>f buildings, and,' teaibg front them 
‘ eY;^iy snetdlic suhstatfce, — a^d it is rather to be 
Wen^red, thaf apj of* the ^Ofks of the great 
^nations of antiquity 'are still in existence.” * 

• ^ « 

* jrSTHEH. . ^ 

Were ijot the ruins of Rome much ^injured 
by being employed as fortreasefe ? i. 

MRS. F 

Yes ; during the civil dissensions of the mid- 
dle^ ages, tb;i great Roman families used them 
as 'their strongholds. The Coliseum was altCi- 
3*utely ocettpied Vy the Traugipani and An- 
nibatdi ; the theatre of Mareellus^ by the Pier- 
leoni and Savelli- while the Frangtpani 'uko 
took possession* df the arch of Janus, and the 
.tomb of Caecilia Mctell? served as a fortres$i 
Pope^'Bonifade YHI 

ESTHER. 

Of what kind of stone is the Coliseum built? 

MRS. E* 

^hi edifice is of travertine, and the seats 
wpre covered with white marble. Ancient 
’ « 

* Consplatipiii in Trftve], p. 272. 

o » 
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lilOAVSSTJKE. 

^ ^ • • • 

’ Borne was bdilt oT^wo ki^da of slone, tunned by 

the i^odena Italiaiis, Travertino<and Biperino. 

t* 

Will y4)u describe them to^iis ? * 

* MRt. F. ' • 

'i'ravcrtino^is liiifestoiie formed by; the de- 
posits of the cal(;p.r^us •springs in which Italy 
abounds. 'I'hese soirees, probably from the 
“volcanic nature tile surrdunding c*buntry, 
are strongly impregnated with carbonic acid,* 
which dissolvef a portion of the caleyeousToeks 
ov^r which their waters <|)ass. The ^cid is dis- 
solved by the atmosphere, E)pd the jcelcareo^Sv 
matter or limcstoiR? deposited. Thus is focmed • 
the /tone jeS^which •Rome is bu^lt,' and the 
^ water of*tTie l&Us of Tivoti’aijd Terni, and 
many others in the Tuscan, Roman, and Nea- 

sy' r 

poTitaij states are.of tjie sunie natutje. » » 

ESTHER. • 

• I think tliat when you showed me a^speci- 
inen of the stone ‘of which tBe tpmples at Paes- 
tum are built, you tohi me that it was formed 
in the samei^annef. 

Yes< the stone to which you allude, is formed 
hf tJ^e deposit of the.riv^r Silaro; and wllfen 
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we visited the magnificient ruins it Paestum, we 
alslo w%nt to a spot where the ^process of vc^c- 
lotion is,;^oing on, ^at the ^ame time, with the 
formation of the ^tone; . It W£te a large pool, the 
sides of which were covered with I’eeds, and of 
these we carried awav several specimens in 
which the reed was* perfectly In\bedded in' the 
calcareotis matter which the water deposited. 
The Romans called this stolie Lapis Tiburti- 
niis." they pi'ociired it ,froip quarries betvreen 
Rome and Tivoli. * 

• , * ESTHER* 

‘’And the Piperino ? " 

I 

MRS. F. ‘ 

Is a rock^nf volcanic origin of^a greyisJi co- 
lour, sprinkled Over with specks of mica, iron, 

, &c., which, from their, resemblance to pepp**^, 
’‘'give ‘inaifie to the ^<5tone* * The Romans called 
it Lapjs Albanus, because they procired it 
from Mount Albano; its loose friable nature 
rendens it unfit ^^fpr exposure to th^ air, and 
hence, although antiquities of this stone are 
found underground in a per^^ct state, those which 
"'have^jeen exposed to the inflpence of the at- 
ipo^pheue have pufFereid’ considerably. • One of 

* At the Ponte Lucano. See Consolations in Travel, p. 1 1 7«, 

fyt an interesting account oi the fonnation^of tr^vertinr* 



* TOMB OF* SCtBIO BARBATO^. ISl 

• • • • • 

t . • • * 

the most interesting works of art constructed 
o( piperino, is, tfie^tomb of Scfpio Bii^attfe*, 
which was^found in the sepulchre of^ih^ illdstn- 
ous family, and i^ much adm^x^ &»r its elcgancSe 
and simjSlicity of design. • 

• • .' • 

ESTHER. 

But How did ^ k^pp^n that his tomb was 
uot of marble ? 

* 

MRS. F. 

Because, during the time of the Republic, 
Kbmans used no other ttian the common ^uiM- 
ing stone of their^cRuntry. •Metellixs, after 
Macedonian conquests f, was the first t<T at-' 
tempt th€;*intro(lucti8n of nijarbleo into Rome. 

9 Crassus, Lucullus, and Sylla Imitated his ex- 
•^r^ple; but it was not iintil the time of Augus- 
^ tus, ittat the .lii3tfiry»of marbles ,^i^fed at its*^ 
heigh|; and although, for foAjf years^^f his life, 
Augustus had occupied a house with no otlier 
omamentdhan a few columns bf travertine, yet 
he boasted tliat lie ‘found Romd built of bricks 
but would l^ve it ^f marble.^* 

Horace refers to the indignation whith the 

• • • 

• * .• • 

* H# was consul B.Ci* 298, and centered the Etrurians at 
VHterra. • 

f AUOfit Bjc. I4lk» * 
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old Boman worthies would* have ejcpressod at 
thh pi1!j;gress of this luxury^ ^here he says, . 

I i6 ^ f 

Ifow siern old Cato’s shaggy l^*' 0 >«s wouid bend ; 

How dai4 ly glair'* our founder’s angry look ; 

'For ill could they the conscript fathers bro^, c 

To see }oli marble porticoes. 

So rapidly did the rage for marbles increase, 
that the quarries then known, were found insuffi- 
cient to supply the demand, and the Romans 
pulled *to pieces the hofises, nnd even the se^ 
pulchres of their ancestors, in order to procure 
th^inarbl^s with which they vlere decorated. 
To such an extent did .they cany this wprk of 
..domolition, that yespasiap and his successors 
issuf'd severe edicts against tnc practice, which^ 
however, th^ were unable to stop. , n 

ESTHER. 

^ m *' ' 

. Tlje Rom^ins used also to paint their marbles. 

n 

‘ MRS. F. 

1 

Thgy did so. * Under the reign o;^ Claudius, 
they began to . colour their iparbles with veins 
and spots, to imitate the rarer kinds; and in 
the t^Tne of Nero, they even went lo far as to 
inlay the differetit sotIs of marble ir.to each 
cipher, 80^ to invent new varieties. 

fj 

Horace, book ii. oded5. (translated 



teARBiesti. • . O'!, 

* * • 

^ESl’HEfe. ' 

^To whom did the ^^uarries beldng? « 

% ^ MRS. F.* • , 

At firsj thp emperors clain^ aH the martjle 
quarries as their ovjn ; but*finding,that this law 
discouraged the sparch dfter jiew quarries, they 
afterwards confined fheir demands to ope tenth 
of the produce; apddthis compromise produced 
the desired end. iSTunibers of new •quarries 
‘"'^^ere daily discovej-edj^ 5)articuhirly ii\ Asm *and 
Africa, which were opened with great rejoici^s, ‘ 
and with religious ceremonies. Th^e quarngs • 
Wei’e placed under the d^ection of injperial sr- 
perinteiidents or procurators, ^nd the luxury cS 
marbles being at it? height, during the persacu- 
tionsfof th5r€1iristiaiiBj thoSe^who ^scaped the 
nummary punishment of the ^ana were con- 
^epiped to work at the quarries. We read that 
St. Clemens'*, who*wa’» pope or bishop rf Ri^tiie, 
‘in thefreigps of Domitian, Nero, and Trajan, 
was sentenced, as a destroyer of idols, to be 
exiled beyqnd the Black Sea the Chersonesus, 
and was led into, a* desert place where he fbiliid 
more than tivo ihousantl Christians condemned 
to the sawing of niarble. 

* This id tbe same Cleitiens who is spoken of by St. Paul, 
Phi1ippis(hs^ c. iv. v. 3. ‘He is Always represented with an an- 
chot, having been tlm>wn into the sea wiUi one round his noek 
by coindHsAjllDf Che Emperor If lyiift. 
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' ' 

ESTHER* t 

AncK^'ere not some of the ^Christians seiit to 
wprb tho'^quarriqs iA* Egypt'? 

' « MRS. F. 

* Yes. The porphyry quarries of the Thebai'd 
were also worked Tby tdie Christians : but the 
consequejice of employing them fet these occu- 
pations was, that when the gmperors ihbmselves 
embraced Christianity, the^e could hot be found 
person^' sutecient-to carrj on the works. 

Const2*ntine and his succes^^ors pillaged Romo 
of us ’marbles to decorate Constc-ntinople, and 
soorich was the new capital from the spoils ,pf 
the old, that when Mahomc^t II. took the city, 
he was more anxious to possess the marbles 
than any dtlj^r part of its treasui^’" It ip re- 
lated of him, that on going into the church of 
St. Sophia, he saw a Turk in the act of taking 
"SiOme, pieces; of marble* opt of the pavement. 
The indignaiat monarch imiiediately itruck 
him down with His scimitar, exclaiming,' Do 
you nqt recollect that I have generously given 
to my soldiers the people and'>the riches of the 
city, provided they left me the -stones and the 
Tbuildijngs ?” ' 

^ *4; ESTHER. 

Ts not Ravenna also very rich in marbles? 

I 

«. MES. F. . ' 

A yes. The Exarchs were no less rapacious 
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than the. Eastern ^mperora "in Tiespoiling 
imperial city for t|jeir.seat of governm^ij^ ajid 
th% /shurches of Ravenna ^re filled wUi ^are 
and costly* marblg^.* ^hfo we. rcifeollect th^ 
numbers that have beeii thus^carrlfed away, Uie 
quantity that has b|en desfroyed by.barbarians, 
by lire, by inundations,? and thc*barbarism of 
the age, we are’ surprised to find, from 4he enu- 
meration of jan aecurate observer f, that there 
are still 6067 ancient»marble colugm^ • rem^^in- 
Ttig in Rome. ^ * * 


ESTHER. 

Whence did the ancients procurft their sta- 
tusfry marble ? • * 


• iftjis. r. • , 

Th(?y had^gg^eral v^ieties of white marble, ihe 
^principal oT which were the Parian, known by 
» Its whiteness, its large glittering crystals, and its 
Serlif-transparent quaKtj^; the Pentelic^ distin- 
‘ by its greenish or Ijreyiiflt i^eins, Md 
fcam^frorn a mountain iiear Athens; and 
the Luna or Carrara marble,* ipuch closer and 
finer in its grain jhan the ffiregoing varieties. 


* Charlemagiui again, bj permission of tlie Pope, .pillaged 
the palace of fiTeiina*oi its marbles, which he caiwed to 
France. • •• 

f'See « 'Frattato delle Pietre*A»tiche,”tby F.Conii the dilV 
gent collector of the series of a thousand specimens^* of ancient 
marbles, presented by Mk Jarrett tp the University of Oxford. 
Mcfft of the foregoing details are taken from the above worlf. 
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' ' 

The Romans called it i^farm^jr Lunense^ 
beoavuM^it was shipped at the Jbay of Luna,' now 
the Spezia/ rone of the most beautiful 

lays of.that* coast. ^ - ' 

* * HERRIEITA, 

‘ ■ • 'ft 

Were you erer Cafraras aunt ? 

€ 

MRS. F. 

YeSj and a most intej^esting excursion it 
proved.* The Garrara*' mountains abound 
beautiful flowers, and the quaAies are well 
wofTtf^visiting. The immense <;nasses of this 
da'^zling white marble, glittering in the sun (for 
iti^is fiewn out^of the side of a mountain), have 
• i'a most imposing effect, and‘-*it strikes the tra- 
veller witlT surprise, to see .sf matcvkl whic|i he 
has been accustotrted to look upoh as sd' precious, 
applied to the commonest purposes. The roads 
"‘^re untended yith marble, tjie doorways, windo^ 
cases, steps, nbt only of ohe 'houses bf the 
^ peasantry, put eVeh of their very co'vfrsheas, are 
all n^e of marWe.* ^ , 

ESTHER. ' . 

(• , 

Whe^e did the ancients frpeur^., their oriia- 
meilt^ marbles ? . 

I 

MhS. F. 

' 

^Zt is singular, that 8lthough',^h^ possessed' 
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* • % • * 

thein in *8uqh grea?b {profusion, yet the parries 

f]||)m which they V^e procured,* remspfff ei^er 
totally unjcnown, or their localities ^rd onfy in- 
ferred from the^nSmes giifen y^^tlie^narbre by the 
ancieyts.* Except in Egypd, I do not think that * 
any of the quarried havoi been re-discovered, but 
wc*know ihst Asfa Minor, Greece,^ and the 
islands tlie Gree^ Archipelago, Egypt, and 
the nortlieA coast •of Africa, supplied the 
^Iloniaiis with their mo*t precious fciarbltlS, ** 

The verda (bitico indicates by its ancient name 
(Lapis Tessalicus), that it was bijougfti* irom 
Thessaly. The giallo wnJtico (Marmor Numi- 
dicum), that it was the produce of Numidia*; ard 
this marble is still* found in abimdancc auiong* 
the yiins of^arthagp.* * 

% • 

ESTHER. 

And tho rosso aniieo ? 

- . * • 

■ . ) * Mns. p. ‘ 

, • • • 

It is extraordinary that although Ve find this 

xharble in such profusion at its locality is 

totally unknown, t6 the moderns; it is, however, 
surmised, that it bVought from some^part of 

A$ia Minor. The quarries Qf the mro Jtvtica, 
were in JLaconia, as were also those of the beam- 
tiful green porphyiy denominated serpentino.^ 

• • 

* t T L<iccdrmoilius. 

VOL. n. ^ c 





ESTHER. 

* t * • 

1 Jiavtaoften heatd people who have been at 
Home, talk of the marble colur^ins of the cliureh 
of St. Paul. 

"MRf r. 

They are of llie beautiful purple veined marble 
termed pavonazzetto^ which was brought from 
Phrygia, » and was the favourite marble ol’ the 
emperdr Adrian.*^ IIk island of Kubcea prcK 
duced the green and white niarbie called itjjnL 
Ihip ; i^cio,^ the beautiful nn sculled JftiKtno], 
ai^d all the porphj nespaiid most esiecnied kiijds 
cf granite, came fi om Egypt, fi oni the Thebaidj 
tlie idcinity of the ialhmiis of Sue/, ike. INIany 
of these cjusiiries lla^e b«cii 'visits/ '-by i^Tciit 
travellers, wlig b^ve found in tnem inscriptions 
recording the names of thesoMuigm b\ \vlio‘-e 
orders they l^ad been woit^ed., 

‘ ) 

• TlKse columns St. Piul’s formed pail of tli» decora- 
tions of the Mausoleum of Adrian (the modem castle of St. 
Angelo). / 

f Marmor Cbium 
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CHAPTBB II. 

« • 

SOME CDhIoUS VR'oPICyitl PLANTS.' 

HANPALWOOl) AND ITS f SeL CB1^^SE TA&tAeLES OF AGILA 

W^OD* MCE" PATfR ^AND .THE fpLANT* WHICH PRODUCES 

IT, GENOESE ••ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS. RIPENING OF THE 

WOOD OJ^n.ANTS. — THE PITCHER, AND O^UEIl WATER- YIELD- 
ING PLANTS.^ COP»EE^ AND ITS SUBSTITUTES. T" TEA. 

OPIUM THE PERUVIAN ^COCA. ARlSTOLOClIl A* GIGANTIC 

FI.OWI KS. — QUASSIA. WI^D ESSEN'nAl^^ WHE U^ARRU OF 

PLANTS. DIAMOND«JUEEy.E. FIREFLY. — GJ-OWWORM. 


** Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her ! ’Tis her privilcflfe, 
Tliroii^h all the yca^s of this life, lo lead 
From joy to joy, Cor she can so infotm 
•The rniiid that is jrithin us, so impress » 

% "W'ith Ji^iilRncss and^jeauty, and so feeti 
With •lofty thfliights, that neither j.'vjl tonemes, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of seltisli men, 
Nor greetiiigN wlicio no kindness is, rfor all 
The dreary iritercouiV* of common lifcj^* • 

Shall e’er jp-evaiT agafnst us, tjr distuat^ 

Our cheerful faith that all that'we behold* 

Is fuller blessings.” • Wordsworth. 


A VISIT to Ml'S. Clifl^rd* was tlie amusement 
of the follQjuriiig jeky, and we will accompany 
our party in tlieii; walk roifftd her hotnouse, 
that we* may glean somcf of •the iniSrmaticfii 
whichoshe so willingly imparted to her young 
frieiKjf. ^ j , , 


%c 2 
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BANDAtTroq^. 


, MPS. CLIFFORD. ' 

SinSu.last you saw my cglPection, I have 
cciv^d dus,. plasf nf the Sandal j^SantaJum 
atbum) which. wiK.}>e ihtercstifig to you all, as 
you are doubtless familiar with the strong 
aromatic perfume of it8<wooCi. 

C r 

^ • HENRIETTA* 

Yes; I have a sandalwood bo» which was 

sent*'as«.a to mamma from India* 

^ # .1 

^ 4 

j. I IVIRS* C* 

• This tree, which is twenty y^ars in arriving 

af perfection, is from two feet and a half’ to 

three feet in cirsumference, and the trunk 
- *■ . * 

attains frprn twenty to thirty feet in height* 
Some restriljtions, exist wfth r^garS to cutting 
it. It grows chiefly on the Coromandel coast; 
and that which comes ^from the Rocky MoitO' 
tain^’ jirodudes the fgreateiSi; quantity of oil* The 
Sandal la uniyersally esteemed ^throughout 
India, and' is also a great object of commerce 
'*;With China* Tne trees are felled in the wane 
of the moon, the trunk is barked, and then cut 
into billets of about two fept in le^igtlu These 
are Commonly buried in tlie earth for two 
months^ that the outvr part may deedy, or be 
' consumed by the white ants, and leave only the 
ht‘art wood which cpntains the essential oil, and 
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-which alonef thei^fore, is esteemed of value, 
^lien taken up$ the billets *are siMothed, 
squared, and sortecf.' Th^fwopd is 
and sinks in water. .The dpeper the* colour, 
the higher *thc perfume,^ afid hence the raer- , 
chants sometimes«dIvi(j[e the sandalwood into 
red, yellow, ^pd*white ;• bul*these arc all various 
shades j)roduced by the same spccieS of tree. 
The nearer <he root the finer the perfume ; and 
, the tree is therefore *cyt as low ^pesUl)le^»and 
the billet noareSt the root, commonly called 
root sandal, inmost esteemed. Tlic clitns and 
fragments that remain Jrom squaring the billets 
are employed for the distillation of the oil. The 
finest and largost^pkeces are*seqt to China, ttfe^ 
others are ^onsuiyed^ in India. Tljo CBinese 
em^oy tKe sandalwood extensively in their idol 
worship, and the expressed oilTbeing mixed with 
’ pastilles is burnt in .their temples., A piece of 
sandalwood is ^steehied by the* C^ine^e the 
most acceptable offering whiah he can make to^ 
Jiis idol ; and the larger billejts, presented by the 

rich, are reserved for great Occasions.* • 

. 

lilRS. V. 

Some cdhimeilt&tors are of opinion fl|at the 
almug pr aiguih tree^ bj;pu^t by the fleet of 

Hooker in Dotanical Magazine, and BenneU’s Wander- 
ings New Soutf Wales, » , • * 

^ c 3 
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• ♦ f ^ • 

king Hiram from Oplur, and sd largely em- 
ployed^ by S(domoii in 'the* building o( 
t^ple, ftas the pan^lwood* 

* , MB^. c, * 

The Chinese alsd burn^ another kind of 
pastille ill thtir t^pl^s, •whi^h is made fyom 
the Agiia wood {Aquilaria affallocha) pounded 
and formed into a paste*, and ethen^ laid over a 
reed, or a small strip of soft wood about the size 
of a'lbu*lln^li. Tliis wool!, is Ui royal monopoly.-}^ 

t * 

ESTHER. « 

)Is not rice paper brought chiefly from Chiqa? 

MRS. Cl j 

Yes. Until lately, little, wgs kno^ respecting 
the nature of this substance, and its n&ne misled 
people still more'iii their ideas upon the subject. ' 

now appe^ars, that ric^i paper is a substEfnee' 
which undergoes but little pr^amtory process, 

. being the * cellular tissue or pith of an Indian 
plant belonging tp the natural order Legu 
minos^ae. Tliis pSant {j^ch^notnene paludosa) 
grows abundantly in thd marshes of Bengal, 
and on the borders of tke extensive lakes 
situated in the provinces be);ween Calcutta and 

4 I , ^ ’ * 

* Kings, Book L chap x. >erae 11, &c, , 

t Finlaysoft’s Misdon to Siam. « 
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• • 
f 

Hurd war. 1 haMe seen a dri^d speciinen of 

t|^ 
llai 
and 
and 

• ft ESTHER* 

But ^le sheets of rice-paptT are sometimes a 
foot in lengih, add from five to six inches wide. 

• I* 

, • MRS. C- • 

True ; but the plant is cut vertically round 
the stem, so as to unroll like •a scroll »of 
piper ; and this accounts for it giving a breadth 
so much more i^nsiderablo than you wouifl.^ 
imagine from the jliameter of the stpm. • The 
length def^eTids.upon the knots or joints in the 
stem; t)ie longest and mostf [)erfect are, of 
course, selected ; but this transverse septum or • 
joint seldom .adj^its *of th(vstenii.,4)eing CXit in 

lengths of«above nine to ten ijiches. * 

• • 

' . ESTHER. ’t * • 

Has rice-paper been .long Iciiown in this . 
country ? ^ * 

. • • Mas. s, . ^ 

It is now about thirty years sin'ce it was 
fitst t)roughx over by Dr. Livingstone, ii^ho . 

c*4* 


plant in the collection* of the late General 
•dwicke; it is of* a loiy stragglingjgr^wth, 
seldom exceeds a diameter* of* two inches 
a half in the stem. • ’ * ! 
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RICEcFAPEK. 


gave a quantity of it to aoMis# Jack, cele- 
brqjted^or tlio beauty and accuracy of 
artificiaTjRowers. l^esC} ivhen formed of rice- 
paper, obtained additional popularity; they 
were eagerly sought after, and so higlily admired, 
that for one bouquet, their maker received from 
the Princess CharloHe a present pf ^ 70 . 


MRS. F. 

A !• 

They could not have surpasseu in beauty 
die iiov/ers*mHnufactured at Genoa, which are 
made at tlie Comer mtorio dclle Fieschinc^ one 
of those noble charitable institutions of which 
thfe Geneose nobles have more reason to be 
proud than of their marble palaces."*^ The 
material employed for the petals of the flower 
is the coccon of the silkw.onii aftei^^die silV has 
been wound off: dnd these flowers are more 


transparent and more exquisitely finished than 
any other, s ever saw. t did not witness the 
process by which the cocoon Is prepared, for 
strangers are not admitted to the room where 


tlie work is going cii. 


* The nobility of Genoa have ever vied ‘with each other in 
^their works of public utility and philanthropy. The Cambiasi 
^^|imily are said to have distributed anMn? the poor, 1000 francs 
""^day ii^food, until the French invasion ruined public credit 
and destroyed their fuii2is« The AIL ergo del Foven owes ifs 
origin to tho Brignuli FaroiTy^tbe Conservatorio dclle Ficsebine 

to the Fiesebiy the orphan asylum to the Carega, — in shortt 
almost every public building and public charity attest the 
greatness of the nobility of ** G^mova la^j^ srba*' 



njcE n^pER. 
ESTHER. 


£8 


ESTHER. 

^ I read, the other. day,^that ai 
were invented by the Egy/tians. 


These people a](^ear^to have been acquainted 
wifli every iRpd&rA. art andf manufacture, but I 
must aj^ologise, Mrs. Clifford, for infbrrupting 
you, in yoar accoiKil of the flowers made of 
rice-paper. * . 

» ' • 

MRS. C. 

When first procured by Dr. Liviigstone, ^hc 
sheets of rice-paper di5 not exceed* four inches 
square, but the Cliiiae&e have since greatly iut^ 
provied the manufacture. 

ESTHER. 

Do they make iiiucl^ use of it themselves ? 

MRS. C.* 

They employ it for artifidlal flpjt^ers and for# 
tlrawings. In. India, thc*ii^tives apply the 
plant to many useful purposes.. It is brought 
in great quantities to ^le* Calcutta bazaars, in a 
green statef and the thickest stems are into 
laminae^ from Which Ij^ie na&vcs form artificial 
flowers, and various fancy ornaments to <fe- 


* Wilkii]^i)Jk llKbeii 

> c 5 
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• # ♦ * 

corate their sHrlnes at the < Hindoo festivals. 
The kjdians make hats bf rice-paper, by 
men^ingyto^ethef ai||*inany leaves as will pro- 
duce Uie requisite thickpess ; in this way, they 
form them into dny shape they •please, and, 
when covered- with <Bilk pr'clrth, these hats are 
strong and incohceivtibly light. To |fehermen vhis 
plant is Bii article of the greatest utility;^! forms 
floats of the best descriptidu fbr tljvir extensive 
neta^/oy ■fcbicb purpose ^o* slender stems of the 
plant are bundled into faseincS about three feet 
long. , With one of these under hi,s arm, and his 
net on his siioulder, eveiy fisherman goes forth 
to ‘his daily occupation, and without a boat, 
stretches his net fci the deejyest and most ex- 
tensile lakes, supported by, this buoyant' &g- 
got.* 


MR!^ r. 

ThanV yoil.Mrs.,Clifroid, fjg- tliis interesting 
account ' , 

, . j'MHS. C. 

When we return to the bodsq, we will hold 
a sheet of rice-paper to the light, and you will 
clearly* discover its beautifuT cellular tissue, 
sqph as tjio art of .m-'.a .could produce orrimitate. 

u 

« * Hooker's Botanicel Miscellanjr^ y^l* i. p. 88. ^ 
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♦ MRS. F.- 

^ Will you point* out your Mango tre^^Maw- 
gifera indica) to Henrietta |Ef ypu pleaE^? , 

• • 

MRS. C. ^ 

Here it is, but il linj iiorry to say that it has 
nolf flowered *§inci 0 the first <%uiEainer after I re- 
ceived y: from India, when it was covered with 
bloom. But it % 2rio uncommon occurrence 
for the trees of tropical countries ,t6 §up^eed 
well the first yeaf after they are brought to our 
cold climate, sgid even to flower and bear fruit ; 
while they afterwards ^gradually •decrease #iii 
strength and vigour. ' 

• 

MRS. F. 

plow d?J you account for this ? ' 

JIT^. C. 

From the circumstance pf th#^r fiiids^ the* 
first year, •being formed upo^ woo^Twhich has 
acquired its perfect consistency,* t>r, (as the 
gardeners term it^ has well riphied in its* native 
country : w^hereas the wood of thfe following year, » 
being fbrmqfl in a cJjimAe destitute of the light and 
heat necessary to bring the ^rood to perfection, 
the buds which ’prodSeedHSrom it aae conae- 
quentJiy weak and imperfectly matured. De Can- 
dolle^found tliat vines of the south of France, 

* • n 

\ c o 
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fruited the first year after they Were* carried 
to Gefi^a, but afterwards oeased to produij^ 
grapes. > ^ 

The better dig wood ^as ripened, the better 
^ a plant is able to tesist the frost; •hence trees 
are less liable to be inj^rediby the cold after a 
warm dry summer, nhan after* a /lold wet sea- 
son ; heilte, also, plants freeze less in, a good 
soil than in a bad one ; and^ hence jdiany plants 
free4e *a« less degree ^of cold, in a country 
where the •summer is not^warm, fthan they do 
in one where the summer heat, is very great. 
Tl?e tea resists in China, wliere the summer is 
vei'y hot, a 'degree of cold which infallibly kills 
here, because the wood »ii^ England, liaving 
less sQinmer heat to ripen it, is the less able to 
resist the effect of the winter’s cold.*' 


JMRS. r. 

1 liav#- 'd full illus^ratiomof fehesi* facts, in the 
case of d peach-tree in my garden. Alter the 
hot summei of 1835, the tree bore abundance 
of fruit, but this ^nter, in cpliseqence of the 
, cold wet August of last year^, the wood is so 
imperfectly ripened, that^the tree had no fruit 
buds tpon it, and has been severely injured by 
tl\p frosty • 


• D. C. Physuilogie V<5g«tele, p. 951. * 

t 1839. Fact. . 
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* ESTHER. 

% Henrietta, herfi ii the pitcher "plant, cP v^hich 
mamma v^as showing us a^igive ii^ tEtt Bstaiji- 

cal Magazine. 

• • 

^ MRS* C«« • • 

This singi]|^ar*pkint {Nepenthes distillatoria)'^^ 
grows in swamps, partially immersed* in water 
and partially enft^rijcd round the slender trees 
which grow in its vicinity.. The jVJalay^ call 
it the monkey cif{), and assert that Xhis animal 
uses it as a drinking cup, I have alsp several • 
species of another water-holding plant, the Sfit- 
rheenia^ a native of North Anieiioe, wher« it 
is termed the Incyan cup. • 

• 

'•MRS. F. 

Whether the water containod in these leaves 
Ls secreted by the plan|b tlicmselvcs, or whether 
they derive it from i,he atmosphciAre, *is ci» point 
which vegetable ^)hysioIogistb haveTbeen unable to 
determine; but now that the*Nepewthes is cul-* 
tivated in our hot-houses, l-hey will bQ better 
able to study .tlfis curious pheiionienon. I al- 
luded in a former cpnversationf to the Bra- 
zilian tree called* tJcesalpinia j>luoiosa^ on% of the 
most e^itraoidinai^ of«the^;^6gr-yieldiyg plai]|^ ; 

lliere is also anollier species, '^,phyUamphora, 

• f First se||fes, chap. 1^ « * 

i k 
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but it has been obserred by** the father Lean- 
dro only, and dts histoiy* ^ us yet unknbiiff* 
The^coi^mon {pipsacus sylvestris) con- 

tains water in die hollows formed by its leaves 
and stem, but thht ^ is merely an exhalation 
from the atmosphere. ^ ‘ c < 

FREDERICK. 

I see, that your coffee trees* are 9,cvered with 
berries. 

r , ^1. 

i> ^ 

MRS. C. 

Yes ; *one year my plants produced so abun- 
daptly, that \ had a cup of coffee from berrips 
^rown in my own hot-house. 

I 

* , HENRIETTA ^ ' 

Wliat kind of coffee do you cultivate P 
MUS, c. 

There *js ^*ixt orv" spetfJes yf coffee (Coffea 
araMca) krijown. .The difference in dts flavour 
and quality* is attributable solely to the Iut 
fluence*of soil anb ulimate. 

From Arabia the coffee’ plant was first in- 
troduced into Batavia, ^hepce it, was spread 
into tftc Indian Archipelago. The offsets of 
a plant presented ttsHbouis XlV. from die hot- 
house of Amsterdam, first transmitted it to the 
Western hemisphere, {i^ouis sent them l^ylus 



• * * 

govemov M. Desfelieux, to Martinique. On 
passage, a soarpity of water rendered it 
nMnssary to give each paj^n^a oerti^A allow- 
ance, and M. Oaselicux .evinc^ his zeal in the 
cause, bj depriving hiinself water, in order , 
to bestow his share upoji the plants confided to 
his tare. Hq was ninply repaid* for the sacri- 
fice, by jlie coffee plants arriving in good bealdi; 
and from Martfiii<^e, they have been dif- 
, fused over the othA* West. Indian. I^lqnd^, a 
great part of South America, and Uia Southern 
States of Nort|i America. • 

, MRSi F. ' * 

Wliat is die nature of the soU wlnVh pro- 
duces die Mocha aoilee ? * • 

. MRS. C. • 

Tlie finest Mocha is produced, in a very dry 
climate and an arid soi?, on the slo^e pf moun- ' 
■tainous situatioits: but I have t«ad that the 

' 4 

Malabar eJoffee is so fine, as* to be* frequently , 
sent to Mecca, and thence exported as tlie true 
Mocha.* The coffee of th^ Isle of France is 
also much esteemed; it is paclced up in bags 
made of thr leave* of^ the Vacois^ a species of 
Screw Pine (Pun^amis Vacfjua). The coffee 
shrubs are set in rows at th^ distance oF six fedt, 

Royle*8 ^tany of the Himalaya MouQtains. 


# 

a 
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and ate not suffered to gr<^w hi^er than the 
hand'c;an reabh. One s]a,fe can manage^a 
l^ousana giants T^e average duration of the 
shrub is seven years, •during •four of which, it 
yields fruit. The^ scarlet berry or the" C 9 ffee is 
about the si/e of an a/'orn*, these berries are 
picked off, as they become vip^» uvd are exp'osed 
in the shn, until the pulp is changed in^^o a dry, 
brittle husk ; they are dieii beaten in wooden 
mortars to disengage the seeds, of which each 
berry generally contains two.’ They are after- 
wards carefully examined, and those which have 
the slightest' imperfection are rejected.’*^ 

r MRS. 

JVlmt is the produce of a coffee shrub ? 

* V ‘ ' "4 

' MRS. C. 

The average crop does not exceed from a 
poui^d a>d ^ half to t^'voi^ponnds on each tree, 
but a single Jplant will sometirCcs produce from 
sixteen to twonty'‘pounds.f In 1817, the total 
consumption of, coffee in Europe was nearly 
140,000,000lbs of which 23,000,000lbs. were 
consumed in France alone. 

^ • MRS. F. 

• In the consumfltton 'of tea, Engl&nd can 

m 

• Hooiccr’s BoUnical Miscellany^ vol. ^ 
f Dc Humboldt, 
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show an* equally targe proportion. of 

af A 060 , 000 lbs. of* tfa exported* from Oanton 
in 1804-6^ 21,000,0*00lb^^wefe cons^me^ji in 
Great Britain ; and ye^ .so recent is the period 
when this bbverage became* generally known, 
that a pound of gre^n^toa being* sent (within 
the^ncmory of pfersfgns now^living) to a lady in 
Scotland, she boiled it and served it •up with 
melted butUr to eat with beef, complaining, 
“ tliat no cooking sliq could contrivt, , v^uld 
make these forayn greens tender.” * In 1666, 
tea w'as sold a^ sixty Uiillings a pound ;• but the 
practice of tea drinking jvras then ndl uncomnnon 
ill* England, for in 1660, a duty of •elghtpeifce 
a gallon was laid 5n the ^ liquor,” i. c. tea, 
made and sold in all coffee-houses.” * • 

ESTHER. • • 

Did not tlie French sittempt to'substitute the. 
. wild endive (Cief^orium Inty]ius) fpr cdffee? 

• MRS. r. • • 

• Yes. During the war, v^hen ^ communi- 
cation was cut off between France and her 
colonies, Napoleon caused the endive (chicoree) 

* Hooker in BotamAl Magazine. Little Is reafl^ known 
about the preparatidki of tea^ but it Ipptors tliat, with proper 
managexnAit, black and green teaHia^f be made tndifTererftly 
from the same plant, though Ihea rmdis is pi^eferred for making 
tl^ griftn, its leaves being broader and thihncr than the other 
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to be used. The stalks and roots* were cut into 
sinall' pieces, roasted and ground. I recoll^t 
^^on^he reti^m the Bourbons, a song was 
composed to the^air oC ^enriiQuatre, of which 
one of the stanza^ was as follows ' 

^ I 

• * < 

Adieu flluonapartef adieu la chicon^e 
Plus d'amertutne dans ndtrc ca^au lalt ; 

^ Koub avoTib du sucre, du et du th^*’ 

f* 

f » 

MUS. Q* * 

TesJ" but endi^^e resdii\ble(} coffee in its bit- 
terness And burnt flavour onl 3 % It appears that 
the aroma coffee exists in the horny coating 
(a** perispernium) of (lie seed; and tlie oJy 
•^^^egctable substance whicl) possesses the same 
taste js tlie seed of the butebbr^s broditi {Jpfsnts 
acvleatus)\ ^This alone nldl^es a gof/d substitute 
for coffee, but efused it would require the addi- 
tion of a bitter to compjete the resemblance.* 

*.*■ ♦ MRS. F. i 

The stimulatirfg effect of the strong coffee 
made in the E^stois extraordinary. Captahi 
Skinner states diat the Arab of the desert will 
go without £3od for four-and-twenty hours if be 
con hqve recourse to a small* quantity of coffee ; 
and I have also uiiderstood, that this beverage 
&rms tlj& chief nourishment of the government 

f * De Candolle. Proprict^s Medicalbr des Plantes. ^ 
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couriers when on tlU|r longest and most lapid 
jo^rnles. 1 heard of qjn^ who carried despatches 
from Constantinople 'to O&Jais,^ Iravelljpg ^day 
and night, at thea'ate of sjx miles an*hour, who 
took notbing*b]at co^e during the whole of this 
extraordinary journey: ^ 

• • • 

IJIIIS. c. 

Opiuin is* used* by the natives of India in 
times of famine* to allay the craviiigs o& hunger, 
and has even beci^givpn by th^ to tf^eir horses 
in long marches, with* the same object, * 

^ ESTHER. * 

And the leaves of the coca are also applied 
by the Indian messengers to the -same pu 2 >ose. 

• HENRIETTA 

Yes, I recollect my aunt mentioning this 
plant last holidaysjf • * 

\ * 

MRS. F. , ^ 

* I then only slightly alluded to ihi coca, but 
I will now give you a more de&iled account of 
this singular nemrishmentj the lise of which is 
as ancient aSiOur kry wledge of Peruvian history; 
for wherever the Incas peiiet:|;ated, they^stri- 

• • — • • • 

* In the fainine which prevailed in the East Indies in 1770, 
opmm Uas purchased by the unhappy sufferers. 

t First 12. 
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buted it {fi! a boon among conquered nations. 
The «?oca is a shrub of ‘!^om six to eight fgpt 
Wgh, cjirvei’ed witl^^mair white flowers. The 
leaves,, which form the ^eat ^pbject of trade in 
Peru, are gathered and dried. The 

scent of the leaf is verjj slight, si^d, when taken 
in small quantities has merely ^ grass-1 ibe or 
bitterish taste. Its great attraction consists in 
its stimulatin^'efFect on thV nerves, upon ivhich 
it acts lil^e opiuip. Rufle nations have ever 
sought for artificial excitcmetJts ; and the lower 
a people stand in the scale of intellectual ability, 

• sc* much ike more necessary to them are those 
means of exhilaration which remove for a time 
''the consciousness' of the /dreary waste within. 
The -passion oi* the Indian ,lbr the stimulus of 
coca is exti\iordin9ry. Sli’etched'uusocially in 
the shade, he i's'to be seen alternately filling his 
mouth with * coca-leaves and finely-powdered 
chalk. 'W^h|le thijs engaged, ^ not all the haste 
and impa^ence pf the traveller, net even the 
approach 6f a heavy storm, can arouse him 
from »this state' cf intolerable apathy. The 
servant would instantly quit any white master 
who attempted to restrain ^im hi this indul- 
gence^ and wo\]l 1^ sooner be deprived of neces- 
sary food, than employ, in any other manner, 
the period allotted to the indulgence ^of his 
cecal And it is in quiet retiiisment only tiiat 
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this pleasure is perJfeSly unalloyed ; it is lost by 

riding or walking ;*s(/ that if the traveller would 
keep his companion in gcfbd humour, yhejher 
proceeding by mules, or in a boat, he'must, four 
times a day, to these tantalising pauses, 

a sacrifice whira ev«n*tl^e Peruvian farmers are 
comipelled to^ake^to the infatuation of their' 
workmep. ^ t • 

The minev will Wbrk for tweTVe hours at a 
time, without any dtl^er ncjurishme^nt a 
handful of parched maize ; but every three hours 
he takes a pai^e, for tlie purpose of ohewing 
coca. ^ • ♦ * 

The Indian traverses the Andes on foot, o\%r 
rough roads, witl^a'load of#a hundred-weight 
on l^is back^ and ^iccomplishes frequently ten 
^leagues iif eight hours, merely cKewing coca 
from time to time. 

During the revolutionary war, the undisci- • 
• plined patriot troops, ^stimu^ated ample^sup- 

pli(3s of coc^ and brandy, traversed long distances 
ki a very short space of time, and’ dius became 
dangerous to tlie ^Spaniards. •Where European^ 
would liave halted to recover from their &tigue, 
the ill-clad tlndiai^ nterely paused for a short 
interval to chew, their coca, apd then resumed 
their mat'ch. The stimulating effect of coaa U most 
fully developed on occasions like tla?se, whoi 
the ^ume is ji^hausted by toil ; it is then that 
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tlxe Indian 'will retreat t^iome gloomy wood, 
and, ^throwing himself a tree, will yio!d 

himselfj'for two or ^Itree (fays, to the occupation 
&f chewing coca, and then return home with 
trembling Ihnbs find pallid cwnrtenance, the 
wretched victim to tliis*u«matilral stimulant. 
Once seized \\*ith the passion for fbca, the feabit 
is never cured ; he is a ruined beings and ere 
long, falls a vfctim to the^use of^this exciting 
herb, wlMch, ^^fter ^11, affbf ds but a short idlevia- 
lion to the miseVy of ih© thousands whose de- 
structi(;u:i it inevitably occasioiis-f^ 


MKS. c. 

* c 

Thank you, for these p^rliculars. 

What a curious flower this i.<, in bloom over 
our heads ! 

A 

It is an Aristolochia; the largest* flowers of 
thfa geims '*{Aristolot‘hia coi'difoUa) are sixteen 
inches*^ in diamett?f. De Humboldt describes 
the Indian children as putting* the flowers of 
an Aristolochia upon their, heads ‘by way of 
.caps, ^nd^states that be found some of these 
plants {A, cordtfblia SLud*ffiffantea) clinfbing up 


Hooker’s Comimiiion to the Botaii^al Magazine. 
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die trees, on the bdr^s of the Magdalene, the 

cgroUas of which wier^ four in eireiimfevence. 

MBS. F. * • 

The flpwoi's of ijie laurel-itaved Magnolia 
(M. fframltflora) Ijpve be6n, measured of the 
diaipeter of niue,iiV 2 hesJ anjjl you all have read 
of the giganfic Ilaffle^ia, and have, yerhapa, 
seen tho*model ofiil^tflower, in the room of the 
Horliculturaf Society in Regent-street^ 

t •, •• ••• 

• * C. * . 

Here is tl\e Quassia (Q. nmara)^ ^hichT point 
ou^ to jou, that I iiuu ttll jou the origin of As 
singiJai name. It is so called afl^^r a negro of 
Surinam, who di&cwv u ed its ifiige pi operties, 
andavlio, folia vahtAbJe (onsuler!itiijn,*coTTnmi- 
micaled the seci>?t to GoveiTlior.Ddlbergh, by 
whom specimens were cent to Stgckholnfi, and 
tlu^ plant ^as nayuHl^ t^iiassia bj" Lin^ia'iis, in 
'lionour of the dibiovc'rer. • *• 

MRS. F.^ 

I see that you .admit a current of aii' into 
your hot-house.' 

I 

9 ^ 

MRS. C. , ^ 

Yes, I constantly do in summer,* for tine 
stf^nty:ioii of llie air injures the health of the 
plants^. ludeedf it lias been proved by expevi- 
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ment that moderate wind ib verjf conducive to 
the giowth of plants ; and 4fh©n trees are kept jn 
repose by being tie<J*too closely to a stake, this 
unnatural State of quietness impedes their ve- 
getation, and disainishes their srlrength.* I 
therefore never stake my t«ees unless I *nnd it 
absolutely neCessanj^, but allow j;hcm to have 
the full# benefit of the effects which the wind 
exercises over them, in incf/ea^ing ^their circula- 
tion, and promoting their 'growth. 

' ' r 

HENRIETTA. 

^ How grjiCefully that Mimosa bends its 
branches 1 ^ 

' ESTHEF. ^ 

Ye&j but how pretty it must look in Lpzil, 
where the t/iamond Beetles (JEnthms impcriaUs 
and nobilis) sometimes cluster upon them in such 
myriads that the branches are absolutely bent 
down under tlie eweighf of / their glittering 
blirden. 

FENRIETTA. 

* ' M 

The fire-fliesi also must he very beautiful. 

f MRS. F. '* 

g Your ^mention of the fire*fly {Elato^ noctihi’- 
ais)^ I'cminds me of a curious circumstance, 

• D. C Phys. Veg. pAl77. ' 



which took place ajf^berfu. A young officer, 
w^o had lately joinr^'d the garrison, wa/ one 
evening on duty, when he^ ebs^rved^ spark% is-^ 
suing, as he thought, from the p(jwder magazine. 
Tlie alarm was immediately gi^en, and the guard 
turned*out, when it|)r<3v^d, on further examin- 
ation^ that soi^e firc^flies flitting over the ma- 
gazine had awakened the apprehensions* of the 
young officer, yvho*hafl never seen these insects 
before.*' 

* HENRIETTA. 

Is the fire-fly a native of England i 

MRS. F. * 

• f 

No ; but the win^d fly of the glow-woian is 
lumiimus, a3^%'iell as ilsorawling cornp^iion ; and 
I.tiave constantly 'seen it in a surainer’s evening 
*fly into the rooms, attracted by the* light of the 
candles.f It is generally about th^^firsl w«ek 
ill July, that these insects make their appearance; 
but the time when I saw them in the greate^ 
nuTnbers, was towards the enflt of June, 1S25. 
I was then at Heidelberg ; and one afternoon 
that we were walking apioug the ruins of its 
splendid castle, we ’Ifecame so interested ii? re- 
calling the fortunes 'of Elizabetji of Bo|iemia, 
the wars of the Palatinate, and all the other 

' F^t. f In jMg, and 1837. ^ 

n 


VOL. II. 
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events of historic interes'f 6f which this castle 
was tVie theatrb, that we unconscious hpw 
Jate it had become before we turned our steps 
homewards. ^ The green banks of the path 
which led to the fcwm, were covered with glow- 
worms ; and myriads of iuFiinous insecfs were 
flying about, ' whidh we ea'ifeily cpught with our 
hands. * At tlie time, we took them to be fire- 
flies ; but on c&mparing tKem' subsequently with 
the platec of that inseef, we found that they 
were the %vinged glo%v-wo; m {Lampj/ris noctilucu) 
of our owm country, which we yiever before had 
happened lo have seen. 


MRS. .c. 

# 

Tiien you arc forluimtf? in having met w ith 
them so often, for they arc generall y considered 
to be of unfrequent occurrence. 

r 

^henr;eti\a. 

Aunt, you s^eiii lo meet with seme object of 
interest wherever^ you go. 

MRS. c. , 

"" I^dare say? my dear Henrietta, that you have 
read Miss Aikin^s excellent story, Ccalled Eyes 
®andnj Eyes.’’ An dbserving minct like your 
aunt’s, will every where discover sufficient to 
admire and instruct, wbere^ others see nought 
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tut a dreary wasiSe* ** It is for the naturalist 
14^ find charms anu* attractions, subjects for 
musing and contemplation* in t^e mo^st ordi^arj' 
scenes, and in objects of every-da^ occurrence, 
in the path where he treads, •in tlie hills with 
which*he is encompassfed| andrin the atmospheric 
changes of th’^spaciAus cano]^ of heaven, spread 

over all.” • 

• • • 

• • 

« God speaks through illl> and is ip all i^iug^ Ihui^dL’, 
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' " ' CHAPTER III. 

, ** 

tv , 

DOMESTICATION OF ANIMALS. 

• « 

f 

Cl *♦ e ' 

INTELLIGRKCE OP A RAVEN. — THE AGE OF RIUdS. ANECDOTF 

OP A K^iSI.LlJ . — I'AMILIARITT OK FISHES. — KISH PONDS OP 

LUCULLUS. DOMESTICATION OF lARP, ScC. OF A MOLE 

OP A TOAD. PELISSON*S TAME" KPIDFR. — PHEASANl S AT 

GC^B^ 001 >. r— L'-ARNE|? ANIMALS. SECRET OK THEIR EDU- 

CATION. — .^THE smuggling DOyS Of THE .rURA. — REASON 
AND JNS''rlNCT. ** 


‘ There is a book, w.io runs may read, 

.Which heavenly truth imparts ; 

And all the lore its scl^olars need, 

Pure eyes and Cliristiarf Hearts. 

• The works of God above, below, 

\vithin us, ^ind arottnh, ^ 

Are pa^es in that book to show 
How God himself is found.’* 

. KEBLE. 


^ FREDERICK. i. 

Aunt, ' the raven has carried ofF my penknife, 
and has hidden it in a tree. 

MR.^. F. 

He is indeed *.a sad thief; ‘the other day he 
litole thirteen eggs from the nest of a hen, and 
the most curious part of the circumstance is, that 
he contrived to carry them hi! away without 
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tiIe raven. 

• § 

* • 

breaking one of them, ^though he had^to fly 
a paling six feet high. 

• 

• HENKJKTTA.., , 

And, a week since, he carried off the eggs of 
a guinea fowl in tHb same manner’; having dis- 
covSred her Best,* ha every &ay stole her egg as 
soon as it was lai^. ^ ^ 

ft • 

FRiD^RICK* • 

This was tli^i mbre provoking from tha trouble . 
which we all taok to find out where the* guinea 
hen laid ; and I do no^ think that we shouM 
ever have succeeded, had not the I)aiji/F told us 
that these birds aliijays make theg: nests open to 
the ^ast. ^This information guidej^ .^s* vt^ry 
much in oifr search, and faav(?d us^ hunting for it 
in several other directions. 

r 

JHENltlETTAi 

The raven is certainly a very clever bird ; it 
i^ astonishing how distinctly he calls us all by 
our names ; and I Jiave frequehtly had a useless 
walk, thinking Thave been wanted in the house, 
when it has^provecj to be only the summons of 
old Jack that I have obeyed. • .But he is flying 
this way, ^or 1 hear the* heavy •flapping of his 
wings.^ 
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MRS. F. 

I suppose he is come to see if we have any- 
i&in^j to give him : but he fares well, for he feeds 
with the dogs;" and hf is siidh a tyrant, that 
neither dog nor cat" dare dispute with him the 
possession of any morsel which he. has selected. 

* HENRIETTA. 

^ IV 

Ravens are very long lived? 

MRS. F. 

The raven, the eagle, the domestic goose, and 
the swan, have all bee.p known to live upwards 
of a centufy, which is the same term of existence 
as that assigned io the elCpfer-nt, the crocodile, 
and the^carp. Gesner mentions a pike which 
was cast into a pool in Suevia, in 1230, and 
was taken out in 1497, being then 267 years 
old ; but no, other animal is known to attain the 
age wliich naturalists give to the whale. * 

ESTHER. 

Buc, to return *to the raven; it is certainly a 
most sagacious, though a most mischievous 
animal. We had one v^hich used to live in the 
drying ground, and its great adnusement was to 
^ck th^ clothes-pegs off the lines, aad collect 
them in a heap. The laundry-maid, not^ liking 

* See l5^ Series, chap. zvui. 
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the ti’ouble he gave her by this operation, always 
made a point of ^huUing the rafven up, Ai the 
day when she hung out the*cJotlv?s to dry^ 
manoeuvre the raven soon discpvered, and ever 
after invariably hid himself •every Wednesday, 
which he had ascArtairipd to be the day of his 
weekly iiicarc^rattoii. • 


^ * jbus. F. 

That dogs and cats vyll soan learn* to disoern 

stated periods* is *well authenticated,* but that . 

birds should acquire such intelligence may*appear 

to us more extraordinag’y. We h&d once oile 

of those beautiful birds of Now Hylldnd, called 

the Roselle, or Hill Parrot, wdiich for 

manj*years delighted ir. with its clear^^lSdious 

whistle : ah^ we» observed • iJiat it washed itself 
^ ^ » • 
upon one day in the week only ; and so regular 

was it in confining its •ablutions to tlje stated 

day, that it never went ints the trater on*any 

other, although a bath was always funding in 

ite cage. • 


• ESTHER. 

All animals maj bei readily taught t<;^obey 
any given signal jvhich summon^ them to receive 
their food. There are many instancec of fisl! 


being so tutored.^ Eels have been taught to obey 
D 4 • 
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a whistle*, and the Cihinese gold-fish come when 
calle(^ by the longing of a bell. » 

j^t the gardens of Charlottenburg, near Berlin, 
the carp are^collected together by ringing a bell, 
at the sound of Which the fish may be seen in 
shoals, putting their ^fjosesp out of the water. 
(Hand Book, p. 277.) 

I 

MRS. C. 

Nor must y^e forget the fish ponds of Lucullus, 
where the fishes were kept belonging to the 
Romans of Bai^e. Pliny statesj^that these fishes 
■ \^Te so tame as to feed out of the hand ; and 
when called by their feeders, tliey leaped ou: of 
the water. Eacli^ fish, hq says, knew its name, 
and several of them were decorated with, neck- 
laces. j ' 

ESTHER. 

This, account is rathiS;r marvellous ; but I cer- 
tainly have 'heard «of a laidy who assorts that each 
of her tame ;;old and silver fishes knows its own 
name ; and as she calls Calypso, Neptune, &c. 
that fish upon which she had bestowed the 
appellation would come. There is a gentleman 
living near Braintree, ^in Kssex, ♦who has some 
• tame carp, which-know his yrhistle; and hearing 
fes sun^imons, ifhmediately swim towaMs him to 
receive their accustomed repast. 

* Ellis's Pol^rnesian Resean^hes. 



^ And at Ferney^I saw the fishes swim directly 
to the gardener when he mac^e a splashing in the 
water : but these instances of the fafniliarity or 
fish are very frequent, ^Evei^ the dommon mole 
may be domesticate^, for I*kuow of a gentleman 
whc^ for some time, kept one of these animals 
in a box filledTwith turf, and whenever hq tapped 
the side*of the box, the mole would immediately 
come out, jump upcm him,^and,eat from ^his 
hand. 


FllEDEllICK. 

And our gardener keeps a pet toad in tfte 
greenhouse to de^roy the ^nts, [which injure 
the grapes and the plants. This animal i^sa tame 
that fie coiT>eb*dir<jctiy tv^hen jcalled ; b^ I believe 
toads are easily domesticated. • ’ 

. ’ EStHEK. «• •• * 

Nor must we omit the story^ of M; Pelisson, 
who, when confined in the* Bastille, tamed a 
spider, and taught it to come for food at the 
sound of an instrument. * Kirby and Spence 
also state that a manufacturer in Paris fe^ 800 
spiders, which had become “so* familiar tha^ 
whenever he entered the apartment, ♦hich lie 
usually did bringing a dish filled with flies, but 

• D 5 • 
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not always, they inunediatdr camt down to him 
to receive their food.” * . , 

VRS. F. 

’* At Crbodwood, the seat of the Duke of Rich- 
mond, the pheaS£l|^ts aiO taught to ohiey a sig- 
i)al. They are r^Ved in, a large enclosure 
which was formerly a^chaUc .pit, whence they 
are suf^red to wander iiitb the woods ; but, at 
tl)c sound of a bell, theyr daily repair to tlie 
chalk j>it to b§ fed^ • 

• *rBrDKRICK. 

m 

Aun^ did you ever see the learned dogs, 
which werei exhibited in London, some years 
since ? 

MRS- F. 

Yesk, and I also saw the learned pig. 

rjir.DEiiicK. 

How very wonderful their performances were, 
in playijUg cards, spelling, calculating, and 
so forth ! 1 

. . MRS. r. 

Implicit attention to a 'jign from their master^ 
is, I believe, the whole secret of the education 
of learned animals. ‘ 

f IILNRiiaTTil'. ^ 

^Then don’t yon ’think, aunt,* that they know 
one cardr or letter from another ? 

* Vol. IV. p. 22. 
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• I MRS. P. 

^Mgst assuredly . not ; their whole edueation 
consists in being taught to» understand a secret 
signal, made by their master. 

FREDERICK. 

'• * • 

But, how does tU^t eifebl^ them to choose the 
right card or tmmber ? 

MRS. F. 

Merely by obedience^to tliejr iflaster^s Dignal. 

. • 

^ ESl'HER. 

And what do you suppose, manima, to be ' 
thi§ secret sign of intelligence between the min 
and his dog? for Jje »does ncyt appear to direct 

the animal either by words or action, 

^ 

« • • 

MRS. F. « 

If you press your thumb nail against the 
nail of one of ydur fingers^ a slight ^clicking 
noise is m^de, so faint tliat jt woijld hardly 
arrest the attention of any but onfe prepared 
to detect it. This, I believe, is the usual sig- 
nal employed; .but I will, tell ybu my reasons 
for coming t^ this concljusion. 

• .ESTHER. 

Thank you, mamma; we should mticTi like to 
hear ^lem. 



lkaunbd a2^als. 


MRS* F.f 


Hstving been previously told, by an intel- 
ligent foreigner, tli^t this click with the nail 
** waSr the usual ^ign of intelligence between the 
animals andHheir^asters, I went, thus warned^ 
to see the two learifed dogs, to whose 
ances you have ,beelfi jastj. alluding. ^You 
are aw^re, that, in all the feat^ which these 
animals perform, the cards, numbers, dr letters, 
are all spread out in a circle upon the floor, 
at short (hstances Vroni'each other. When the 
dog h^d received his orders, he walked leisurely 
•r^jiind the circle pausing slightly at each card, 
apparently as if to exainine it ; but, in fact, in 
order to give his master time to make the 
concefted sigrtal. When tTio animal arrived 
at the rigtit card, ^ I distMuJtly liecrd the* man 
make a slight click, such as 1 have described, 

. upon which the dog stopped, took up the card, 
and. received the applause of the spectators for 
his sagacity. 

Sometin^es, the dog did not hear the signal 
the first time ; bqti in that case, he never at- 
tempted to select a card upon his owm respon- 
sibility, but would patiently take another round, 
that tfie signal might be I’epbaled. 


• FREDERICK. 

Then this is the whole secret ? 
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t MRS. F. 

^ It .certainly wa% in the case in question. 1 
have not since seen any m^re learned animals 
to repeat my observations ; but the* individual 
who first told me the ctrcumstancl, assured me 
that every instancy whicK he had witnessed, 
confirmed him ii\ his belief^that this is the cus- 
tomary sign employe*d. 

• • • 

% 

HENRIETTA. 

^ • 

Then after p.11 ithere is nothing so very won- 
derful in these learned animals. • 

Mrs! f. 

There, Henrie^p^tl do not agree with you ; 
for it -is to me vofy surprising, tha^ ^limals 
can broui^it U> tlie* stale, of intelligence and 
docility necessary to enable them so quickly 
to understand, and so .readily to obey, the secret 
prders of their niastet. 1 ^"ar tlvre is some 
cruelty exweised in their edivatioii j and that 
tlje poor creatures have many blows and some 
starvation to encounter, bcfoi’e *thcy are Quali- 
fied for public exhibition. • 

. t 

. ESTHER. • , . 

Did you ever hear, Frederick, of the sniu^ 
ling dogs ? 
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rnEDBiiiciu 

No ; pray toll ine their his*^ory. 

' ESTHER. 

Mamma wUl,«l^dare| say, relate it; for she 
heard it from a lady whgse brother was in one 
of the frontier cusj^na^hou%es^ and who there- 
fore had the most correct anformt&tion respect- 
ing them. , c> 

, , ' , MRS. I*. 

You ate, perhaps, not aware that there is 
always '“great smuggling going forward, in order 
to pass the “Swiss watches and lace into France. 

ESTHEi^ 

The^vorks of watches are manufactured ex- 
tensively iri the Swiss Valley** of’ the Jura*, 
whence they arfe sent to Paris or Geneva, to be 
put into cases and finished. 

j '* f- 

* 

Mils. I. 

Every iheans is taken to elude the vigilance 
of the French ^igstoin-house officers, who are 
very strict upon this frontier ; and the following 
is one among the many expedients adopted : — 
Large dogs, of a peculiar S ace, arc trained to 

• Chauz-ide-Fond, Lorle, &c. For an account of these 
valle>S cither Sjxnond’s Travels in Switzciland , oi EbeJ, 

V jyageur eu Suisse. 
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tross the moAitaial by tibe more retired pusses; 
wd tjiey are invested with a ^se skin^ between 
which and their own coats the contraband 
goods are deposited. These ahima% travel in 
piurties, ^ quick-scented dog^Ubing placed at a 
short distance in fr^nt of the, others, as an ad- 
vanced guard. If he ilbbs f, custom-house of- 
ficer approaAing, he immediately giyes the 
alarm, sftid the party>retreat, and pursue a more 
devious routej turning backwards ^and forwards 
until they have ^eludefi the* pursuijt oV the 
enemy. When all is safe, they again continue ' 
their journey, preserving always the same caui-- 
tiou until they succeed^in reaching .their des- 
tination. 

-• FHEDEKICK. 

• , • • • 

But how can diese dogs 'Be tenght to avoid 
a custom-house officer ? 


MRS. F. ' 

By a cruel but simple expedieAt. Their 
niasters, w'heii instructing thap in their dljutles, 
occasionally put oti the uniform, of a custom- 
liouse officer ; and when in this garb, they beat 
the poor dogs most ^inmercifully. Hence'^tliese 
animals acquire the greatest * kppreh^sion 
any person in that costume, and fly fiwn them 
with tjie greatest trepidation. , 
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TREDSRICA. 

BuV, 1 suppose that the^ are sometunes 
caught? 

. MBS. F. 
a •! “ 

It does happen 'occasionally, that these fine 
creatures fall into' hai^ids of the enemy ; 
and in this case no inercy i§ showp^^them. They 
are broilght to a regular court martial the evi- 
dence ^igainst them is heard ; and if found 
guiltyi they aie sentenced to be shot. 

o t 

‘ MARY. ^ 

^ Poor credtures ! are4:hey never pardoned ? 

MRS. F,. 

Bu^^eldom, for the French laws against 
smuggling are most .severe.* I do ‘indeed know 
an instance of 6ne dog being spared, for whose 
life great interest was macje. Not many years 
sinc^> he wai,s still, alive;* having renounced his 
smuggling pursuits, and entirely overcome the 
prejudices of education, he was comfortably 
domesticated irfar French douane as the faithful 

servant of a custom-house oflBcer ! But 

all th|«! time we have fiirgotten the raven and 
Frederick’s knife.. 

t#; ' ' . 

FREDERICK. 

have no chance, aunt, of finding it j^gain; 
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• I • • • 

for he is so sly, that while we have been talking, 
1ft Hsts hopped ofP with it, and concealed'it in 
some other of his hiding pRiees. ^ 

* ESTl^R. 

I nefv^er saw sucli^ insect .in a .bird as this 
raveji somoliiftes display* • 

• JIEljJRIETTA. 

One would almost* ijiink he reasoned. 

• V • 

• REDE HICK. 

But really some animals are so sensible that, if 
they had reason like oiyselves, they could n(Jt 
act better. 

* • 

• HENRIETTA. 

That remidds yie*of the lines of Cowper: — 

Ueas*ning at ev’ry step he treads* 

Man yet mistakes his way ; * 

While meaner things, ^'hom instinct leads, ^ 

Are rarely known^o stray.,J’ ** • 

Pope has also a passage upon Instincl and rea- 
s(ln, which I learned at school. . 

* MRS. Ft 

Of reason* and, jnstruct we know noting’ 
and the subject is^one of th^sje* which, in the 
present finite state of dur [faculties, nol 

permitted to penetrate. The secret things 
belong unto thp Lord,^ and the Christian ph^- 
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V ^ 

losopher will be the first to admit with humility 
how ''vast those bounds are which he eaiiiKt 
pass and how th6 greatest acquirements of 
the human mind ** serve only^to place him on 
the very frontier §f kndwlodge.”^ 

Instead* of perj^xfngr our minds*^ about 
secret things, let fis walk*in light ^vliich 
the Loird has -graciously afforded us ; and, con- 
scious, of our inability to^comprejiend his deep 
de^gps,* l^t UM adore thjp depth of the riches of 
his wis^em and* knowledge,* whose judgments 
are not to be investigated, nor*his ways traced 
out ; whosO mind noiy^ can penetrate or com- 
jireliend; wlio needs and regards no counsellor: 
who first gives lif^ and b/^th, and all things 
to evfeoy one; and to whom none can render 
any thing which he Jias liot first received from 
him : for of lilm, and through him, and to 
l\lm, are a\\ dnngs, <o w\\o\n be g\ovy for 


Hcrschcir? Preliminary Discourse, 
f Scotty in ,hls Commentaries. 
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9 

THE COLOUR. BOX. 

BISTR% LAMFBLA*CK. — iKl&OO.-^NEiBUOTB OF ST. ISIDORE ANB 

THE WELL. C.a!^UOGE. MADDER. SAP GREEN. BROWK 

PINK. — |.AKF:. BRAZIL WOOD. PRUSSIAN BLUB^ITS DIS- 

COVERY. CARMINE. — V|?llMmON. — - RED AND WHITE LEAD. 

NAPLES AND cIlROME YELLOW. FLAKE W'HITE. -^COLOURR 

FROM COPPER, FROM ARSENIp. CBBALT,* ZAIVRE, ZIIjBLT, 

AND POWDER BLUE. —ULTRAMARINE.— OCHRES ^ND EARTHY 

COLOURS. COLoSrS OF THE EG YPTIANS. — MdImY, AN 

EPITOME OF THE RTS OF THE EG YPTIAKS. — DISCOVERIES 

OF ROSSELLINI. GRECIAN SAGES IN rGYIW. — AVERSIOif 

OF THE PRIESTS TO HISTORIJIaL RECORDS. — MONUMENT|, 

WHEN BUILT. PALMYRA AND GENOA. ROSETTA STONE. — 

HIEROGLYPHIC WRITING. R£PKEbE]^TAT10N OF THE JEWS 
ON EGYPTIAN MOSUME'iAs. 


“ First the flaming red 
Springs vivid forth ; the tawny orange nAt ; 

And next delicious yellow, iy whose side ^ ^ 

Fall the kind beams of al'Xrefreshi^g gree^. ** 

Then the pure blue, that swells autumnal skies, 

Ftliercal bftixe ; and then, of sadder Yiue, | 

Fmerge the deepen’d indigo, as when 
The heavy-skirted evening droops *^ith frost; ,, 

Whilst the last glcaipings of refracted light 
Died in the fainting violet awiyy.’* * 

THOMSON. 

*• ^ 

HtNBaeTTA. * • • 

1 

Aunt, what is the name of this fine, warm, 
brown/colour with which you are drawing ? * 
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MRS. F.* 

It is called bistre. 

' • ' • HENRIETTA. 

Then, I*mus# ne^lt beg of you to tell 
me what bistre is; for’itrftvas only yelterday 
that we were talkinj^ aboht •colours, and aone 
of us l^new from what half of them are pro- 
duced^ 

• i*AA«.Ta. 4’ • 

I shsill be most happy lo *tell you. Let 
us begin with bistre, the colour in question, 
^liich is the burnt oil extracted from the soot 
of wood. 

ESTHER. 

What'^wd is used for the purpose ? 

Miv?. F. 

Beech is^^that ^which ds best adapted for the 
manufacture ; the wood must be perfectly dry 
before it is used. The best bistre comes froni 
France. Suppoce that we class the colours 
according to tlie different kingdoms to which 
they belong ; and we will proceed with the 
vegetable, since we have begun with it. 

^ Lampblack somewhajt^ resembles bistre in its 
preparation. It is made^ in England, at the 
turpentine houses, from the refuse of theVjfesin- 
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ous substances which are there manufactured. 
Tihis residuary or i5efuse resin is burnt in a* fur- 
nace so constructed,* thsft . the dense ^moke 
arising from it pa|;ses into chambers fiung with 
sacking, upon which tbfe soot^is deposited, and 
from rime to time ctsWej)^ offj and sold without 
any J^urther preparation. ^Vhen required for 
nicer purposes, it is prepared from the soot 
of linseed oil,^ by* hvftiging a large copper pan 
over the flame of a lamp to receive its smoke ; 
hence it is caUed* lampblack. * In Geyrmany, 
great quantities lampblack are manufadtured, 
not from wood, but from a kind t)f pit coaP; 
and; indeed, it appears from experiment, tha\ 
tlie difference of syol does not depend entirely 
upon tiie quality of,thc material employ^'J> but 

upon the manlier jn Vfiich it is burnt, 

\ * 

HENRIETTA. • 

Indigo, I know, com^s from a pleht. 

MRS. F. 

• » 

Yes, this fine blue is produced by tlie Iteves 

of all the different species o£ indigo {Indigofira) ; 
but I believQ it is principally procuredL^from 
Indigofera tinctaria tmd. anil. Xh^ plant contains 
the most ijtidigo at the period of flowerijpg. BuJ 
the cultivation of indigo is an object of such 
natioqid importance, that you must read some 
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detailed account of its growth and matiufacture. 
It f5rms one* of the most Valuable articles *bf 
commfrce in ,the East Indies, and parts of 
South America. * * 

‘ * I t 

I wish, aunt, ym would tell ys all aboftt it ; 
I do fo dislike reading dull accounts of manu- 
factures. * 


‘ ’ * Mlis. F. . 

Indeed, my dear Frederick^ you very much 
ijiistake my object in conversing with you, if 
you think that I intend to save you the trouble 
of investigating for yourself. On the contrary, 
I wislj, by telling you a little, to awaken in you 
a desirtT^of learniii^ move*. Jt i^ only by your 
own exertions,' that you can become really Well 
informed, arid patience^nd perseverance are ne- 
cessary* to ‘the t^sk. A kihgf was told more 
than two thousand years since, by a wiser person 
than either you or I, that there was no royal 
road* to learnkig; and rest assured that, if you 
wish to learn, • you piust read,* and that dili- 
gentljr and patiently, and must npt be deterred 


^ • The colouring niatter called iniigoHne exists also in the 
'Woad tmctoria), and in Nerium tinctoriu.ii, one of the 

oleander genus. 

f See the anecdote of Ptolemy Fhiladelphus and l^clid. 
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. . • . : * . * 
by any little difBciilty which you find in your 

• Did you ever hear the story of St. Isidore 

and the well ? ‘ ^ 


• FREDERICK.* " 

No,\iunt ; will youliaye the kindness to tell 
it u^#? ■ ‘ ^ 


lilts. F. 

Sti Isidore, Archbishop of S«ville> ‘when a 
schoolboy, “ wjs very idle, played truant, and 
ran away in to ^ the fields. After wandering 
about, he became weary and thirsty, And stopped 
at h well. The stone round the ^ferink of tlfe 
well was hollowed, is io grooves and channels. 
They excited the cijriosity of the boy; end the 
good woman who wai drawing water explained 
the cause of this appearance ; ’ tlie stone was 
channelled by the ^constant rul>bing of the 
bucket-rope. TheTutifi'e bisbjop then bethodght 
himself, tha^, if the hard rock could thus be worn 
through by this soft and yielding substance, 
surely his own dulness might give way to Appli- 
cation and industry ; and. thus ^pondering, he 
returned to Ws home, aijd instantly passe^J into 
a new life and being. The studies over which 
he had slumbered* in weariness, now ?\ffordefl 
nought but delight; and he prosecuted them 
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* ^ • 

with such energy, that he became. the most 

learited man his age and country. In 
rich monastery of Sf. Isidore, at Seville, a frag- 
ment of tile well stone may 3^et be seen by the 
curious pilgrim.^*#— to return to onr colours. 

« 

henkij.tIa. 

What is gamboge ? 

. ^ MRS. , 

Gambpge is a ‘gum resin, qjitained by wound- 
ing eidier the shoots or the barC of a tree {Sfa- 
Uf/matis Caiuhofjioides)^ which is a native of Siam 
and of Ceylon ; but it*is often adulterated with 
the gum of* a Malabar giant f, Garcia la cam- 
hogia^ ^ ^ 

, * VsTiimi. • 

% 

Madder, wliich I see in your box, mamma, 
is pfodi»cecLby the rooTs^df a plant of tlie same 
name. * * 

MRS. r. 

it is sb.* Madder (JlitLia Unctorium) 
is extensively tultivaied in Belgium, and used 

• Edinburgh Uevicin, vol. ixxl- Isidore was born about 
570, suceeeded liis* brother as aidibibhop of Seville in 600, Or 
601. U«wab the great restorer of discipline the Spanish 
church, and was also the historian of the Visigoths, and the 
friend of St. Gregory tlic Great. He died in 6S6. 

* ' Medical Botany. 
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formerly ' to be an object of agriculture in our 
^n country. The roots are gathered at the 
end of the second or th'rd y^ar, end,' 
dried, are packed in bags for the dyers, who 
grind and prepare them fop lise. 

^ HENRIETTA. 

What is sap green ? 

MRS. F. , ^ , 

Sap green is, the juice of the unripe berries 
of the buckthotn, evaporated until it becomes 
of the consistence of gum. Brown-pink consists 
of fchalk coloured by fustic, and heightened by 
other preparations. . ^ % 

' MARY. , 

** . * • r * 

And what is fustic ? 

MUS.^F. 

It is the wood of a species ot mulberry ( Morus 
tinctoria\ wfiich is a native of the West Indies, 
of Brazil, and other parts of ISouth America, 
whence it is imported into Europe, to dye 
yellow. 

Indian ink we hi:.ve s^Jioken of on a former 
occasion * : and these comprise all' our ve^etable^ 
pigments, ’excepting lake, with which ouir ca* 

* 1st Scries, Chap, xu 

VOL. IL R 
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talogue properly concludes, as, althcfugh sonke 
kinds are prepared from madder or Brazil 
-w^d, others are made from cochineal or by 
discharging tlj^\ colour of scarlet rags- The 
colouring matter is mixed with a s*olution of 
alum, and, when submitted to a chemical pre- 
paration, the colour we call falls to the 

bottom of the vessel, ^ 

• ‘ , HENRIETTA. 

Whaf is Brazil wood ? , 

« 

‘ f MRS. r. 

^ It is the wood of a tree (Cftsalpinia mista) 
which grows ii\ Brazil,, the Isle of France, 
Japan, and other countries. This wood, when 
first cut, is of a bght colcfiir, but turiH a dark- 
red upon exposure to the air. When the 
Spaniards first found the tree in Brazil, they ' 
wtre struyk witji the sanguine colour of the 
wood, and immediately thought il^must be that 
of w'hich the cross had been made, and that 
it Hed at the* sacrilege of being wounded. \ 
We will flow pvoceed to the colours which 
wx‘ derive from the ^animal kingdom, at the 
head of whijh,^ I think, Ve must place Prus- 
sian-l^ue, although tlie colouring matter of this 
' pigment is iron. Prussian-blue is made by 


Brapde*s Chemistry. 
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calcining* animal substances, such as bpnes, 
ftoofs; bullock’s bfood, &c. with 'peariash, in a 
red-hot iron vessel, and pouring water u];aua 
the mixture. JS^ you are not^ch^misls, 1 will 
not deutil to you th6 g^aSual additions of ' 
alum, ‘sulphate of* iro]j, ahd muriatic acid 
necessary to ^gmfllete the ptocess, and to form 
the brillidiit colour which we call PAissian- 
bluc ; a name; it derives from having been first 
discovered at Berlin, it^ l7M)j by Dieslbaelf, a 
colour maker, •who, having thrown several li- 
quids from his ljA)oratory, upon the ground, was 
surprised to find it tinged with a beautiful bh\p 
colour. llc'collccting what liquids he had 
thrown out, Diesbftflf repeated the ^"xperimeiit, 
and jpVpared the cvjour, which has suujc gone 
by the iianie of IVussian or*Berliy blue. 

r^Tiiru. ^ 

How many discoverfbs hav^p ari«>n from*ac- 
cideiit ! The idea of ascending tlio air in a 
b«illoon, originated in a singular manner. The 
wife of Montgolfiey, was preparing to cut *up a 
loaf of sugar, and taking off the paper cap from 
the top, slie threw i j upon tlie lire ; the omoke 
and draught operating upon itjcawied it through 
the flue, and caused it*to ascend above^he top 
of the chimney. Montgolfier reflected on the 
incidcfit, and proceeded to rnake a tissue-papeJ* 

£ 2 
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bag, ^and inflated it with smoke, produced from 
cork-cuttings ; this succeede(i agreeably to hA 
^ypectations. He was soon imitated by others, 
and the science jaf ballooning r:apidly advanced. 
But to return to^ our l^ubject. ‘ Ivory-black is 
made from bones or ivojjy burnt in a close 
vessel, and may bo considered .a” a varieiy of 
animaf charcoal. 


Carmine is pT*epai‘ed from, the cochineal in- 
sect: :his and sepia, of which we have before 
spoken*, complete the aninial substances of our 
colour boi:. We W!«] now proceed to the mineral 
kingdom, which furnishes the most durable and 
the greatest part of our colours. 


‘ ESTHER. 

Vermilion is produced from quicksilver, com- 
bined 'With sulphur, l^^ead^ aflbrds us several 
pigments.. 


, HENRIETTA. 

Yes, red and white lead. . 


© - 

In order to^obtain red lead of a fine coionr, 
It requires to be manufactured in large quan- 
tities. 


* 1st Series, Chap. li. 
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HENRIETTA. 

And white lead ? 

• MRS. E. # 

White lead, or ceruse, is f^repared by exposing 
sheet lead to the action erf thg vapour of vinegar. 
Nap\ es yello#,-and Chrome yellow, arc likewise 
preparations of lead;* and so is also flake white, 
which, like \fliite lead, is a corrosion, of this 
metal, but with t^iis difference, tliat *it is’* ‘pro- 
duced by the acid of grapes instead of viiv?gar. 

ESTIIKR. 

• 

Verdigris is a similar pi’eparatJDii to white 
lead and flake whit6,l)eing formed by exposing 
copp#i’ to the*fiimesV)t vinegar, when it becomes 
gradually incrusfed with *the *green powder 
which we call verdigris. ^ At Montpelier, where 
it is largely manufactiijed, the acid^of gtapos is 
employed. ' * 

MRS. F. 

Verditer is also jproduced ffom copper f and 
Green Bice, tbe celebrated Armenian stone 
of the ancienis is, 1 believe, an earth caipined 
by copper. 

* 

ESTHER. 

Iron, as you have before told us, forms aii 

E 3* • 
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hnpQrtant ingredient in Prussian blue; and 
arsenic, I believe, gives us several colours. 

MRS. F. ^ 

r # • 

Yes ; Oi’pimentJ sq called from auri piffmentum 
(golden pigment), cqnsistf of arsenic'*^, and 
forms the basis ol King^s yelloi^ They '•are, 
thei*efofe, botii poisonous, like all preparationi^ 
of this metal. 

* ESTHER. 

« 

Cokalt comes next. ^ 

, MES. F. 

* » 

The beautiful blue furnished by cobalt is 
/ •• 

used very extensively as a* colouring material 
in the porcelain, earthenware, and glass isoanu- 
faclures. In our common blue eaitbenware 
plates, for kistaiice, the pattern is generally 
pripled^with cobalt upop paper. The paper is 
applied to the plate in a state of biscuit, and 
die colour adheres to it on the application of 
heat^ 

‘ ESTHER. 

What is the origin of its name ? 

MRS. F. 

Cobalt signifies in German, an evil spirit 


* Yellow s^lphiiret of ar«.enic. 
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• • * . ^ . • 

{kohold)i *and has been given to thi<% mineral 

By the German mlbers, in consetjuence of the 
ill effects to whii^ they ai!b exposed^ from the 
unwholesome vapours of tlie arsenic which is 
combined with the cobalt ;^ tlley imagined that 
an evit genius resid^ ip the mines of cobalt* 
anddoved to (prment them.**^ 

ZaflVe* the cobalt of commerce, is prepared 
by calcining jlhe* oji£, and thus expelling the 
sulphur and arsenic/ §mak is •zaff^e* iveked 
with sand and pOtash, when* it forms, a blue 
glass f; and smalt pulverised is powde/ blue* 
employed so much by oijr laundress, and also 
in file painting of porcelain, and in die colour- 
ing of artificial stoi^ea In Germany, where the 
metajis plentiful, h is also used, when^coarsely 
ground* as* sand dor Hrying*ink,^wlien writing. 
Cobalt likewise forms the base of several kinds 
of syinpatlietic ink. • • 

ESTHER. ^ 

I think, mamma, that we have now enu- 
merated all tlie metallic colours? • 

SIRS. F« 

Then we may proceed to the earttiy mi- 

• 

• IIauy,dt. iv. p. 217. * » * 

f Amsterdain U ceUtwaAicd for ^ 8iiial4i manufactories; 
the method employed in the prcparatuin of this article i& kept 
secret.# • 

E-4* 
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ultrahmcine. 

Lapis lazuli affords us ultramarine, 
is obtained calcining the stone, an.i 
reducing ,it to, an ‘impaIpab||^powder. It is 
next mixed^ with a piste ct^posed of wax, 
linseed oil, and le^o&s substances, ^nd then 
washed and dr^^’ intq^^lhe^^powder called ultra- 
marine. jpitramaffne does not, change from 
age ; ♦•the ' consequence is, that while the 
other colours of a painting lose , their tone by 
time., and. the effer ts of exposure to light and 
air, the blue resists their ravages; hence we 
often See it so prominent in many of the paint- 
ings of ilic* old master^, as to destroy the har- 
mony of their colouring. Lapis la/uli is brought 
principally from Siberia, w;here it is found in 
the vicinity of Lake Baikal ; but it also comes 
from Persia, NatOiia, and Cb.ina.' The yellow^ 
spots and veii/s in this mineral are composed 
of iron nyrites. 

r 'I r 

ESTHER. 

f think, mamni;^ that you have no other 
colours to notite,* excepting some of the earths, 
such as yellow and Roman ochre, sienna, 
umbe^ and Colo^e earth. » 

' " MRS. E. 

( I 

Yes; these close our catalogue. Umbeff-w 
S3 called from Oml^tlJa, the ancient na^me of 
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» . * 

the dueby of Spoleto, whence this earth 

Srst derived. CoPogrie ea^th is ‘prepared* from 
tlie brown-coal jpocufed at^Friesdorf^near Bonn^ 
where it exists largeijuantities.* !. 

• ^ESTHElfr , 

IJow durable the** ColSunbuild by the Egyp- 
tians must l?ave been to remain sb'^bviglit as 

they are found afr pi;<»sent in their tombs ! 

* 

MUSI F. • , * . * *. • 

Mr. Wilkinson states them to have "been so. 
carefully prepared, tliat he has been able to 
forjii cakes from the bt'oken fragments feund 
in the tombs, which may yet be ^employed in 
representing on jfUpcr the *colour of figures 
copiAl from Jigypliap ruins^ althougl^ it must 
now bc^ three tliousand ySars gkice they were 
prepared. The reds and yellows were appa- 
rently ochres ; thew gf'^ens and bli4?s c#ttracted 
from copper; the white appears tb be a verv 

* Tlie stratum here workeil is in fact a ^subterraneous fore.st, 
buried at an jarly penod of the wi>rTd's existence, ^iid now 
converted into ligi^Jte or brown coal. T«inks of large trees 
are found imbedded in this stratum, ^dch exhibits the wood in 
all its stages. Wc found spe^menfln which its st|pLture is 
scarcely changed, and otffers in which it had passed into a bi- 
tuminous, earthy coal, w^ich, wheu mifbd With water and dried, 
is used as ^el. The same ihines also contain arj^alnminols 
fiprth, which furnishes material for extensive alum works, and 
idso a, stratum of fine clay, employed in a pottery adjacent, for 
makinjf the conical moulds used:^ refining the beet root sugdr. 

* E 5 * 
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fine lime reduced to an iinpa]pable*fK>wder;' 
the t>lack is iaro^ljlaek; ahd the compound 
colours wyre fqrroed by coad^ations of the 
above. Their paint van mixe^ with water. 

' • . 

uAtRIETI^. • 

Then wa^ off. 

MRS. ?• * 

t 

\es5 ,it therefore Jivould necessarily require 
some projection against the .weather ; and we 
find tke Egyptians so attentive in this respect, 
the interstices of the blocks which form 
the roofs af the temples, independently of tl eir 
being well fitted ^togethey, and cemented with 
a tenacious and compact mortar, were covered 
by an additional piece of stOiie^let'^lnto a gVoove 
of about eight* inches in breadth, extending 
equally on either side of the line of theii 
junction/^ ^ * 

* ^ ESTHER. 

Is pot mummy used as a pigment ? 

%■ 

Ana. F. 

w , 

Xes' it affords s rich b]\>wn, which is much 
e3teeiped by Rrt&ts. , 

* WilkinsenS Tbebeh, p. 443- 

ik 
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vSom^iss. 

^ How much I sliould lik£ Ifeo 9 &k a mummy I 

F. 

A mummy may be s^d t0 dbmprase a complete 
epitome bf the arte l^^thf £gyo|awS| all of which 
weA called ffu requisitaon^ot* ite'^fM^ration. 
The arts of weaving and dyin{>, of fdundingy 
working, and colohring glass and metals, of 
engraving upon fine nContfS,^ of painting «nd 
carving wood^ of gilding, VarnisUiA^, and 
eUfimelling; th# arts of preparing resins, per- 
fumes, &c. ; in short, many arts wnich we have 
yet to rocove»', as they are entirely* lust to the 

moderns- # ^ 

* • 

• • 

I have heard that a mummy^has above a 
thousand ells of bandages rolled rouiid^t, some 
.of flax, some of cottoif, and txime ^en of silk. * 

MRS. ^ ^ 

The discoveries of Ros$ellinf,now in the bourse 
of publication,* exhibit a. ipost* wonderful pic- 
ture of Eg^'ptian traces ^nd manuf(|ctures. 
In the drawings which he l^isjcopied from4he 
tombs, w^ see represented the whole process bf 

Pan^t, Memci^^sur la Pcste. 

£ 4 
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tli« silk and cotton manufactures ; the-shop of 
an Egyptian upholsterer of 'between 3000 or 
4000 years ago, froifi which we learn that the 
of that age.^at ip^diairs as we do, 
inst^d of reclini(ag^ atv. their repasts in the 
effeminate, recui^sent pos^n adopted by the 
Romans. also ilftid fuiwthre of most eleganr 

designs^ under the progressive operations of 
cutliiig, turniiig, veneering polishing, gilding, 
and tvdofiiing vnih ^,uffed silken cushions. From 
the goldsmith’s shop, we 4ea,rn, that gold 
and silver plate, knives, spoon?, tureens, ban- 
queting cupS, &c. were worked as exquisitely by 
the Thebaa goldsmiths as by ours. Tlie minhte 
delicacy of their cameos amd Jiitaglios could only 
have been effected by means^ of the microscope ; 
the art of causing ffjjurcs fb'hieve by iclo^work, 
they appear also to have understood ; and ^hey 
vvei e familiar with tlm use of tlie syphon and 
the Sreh. 'l^he aiT: of haldening copper instru- 
ments of ^;ar, andiron and steel for die purpose 
of cutting inscription upon the granite, is now 
lost ; lior is motleyn mechanical knowledge ade- 
^quate to raise the enormolis masses of 'masonry 
used their buildHigs., ^ 

^ ESTHER. ' 

But how came the Egyptians to be so wo^ 
derfully advanced in l|powledge ? ^ 
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' I 

MRS. F. 

% , • , . • 

TFie physical positipn of Egypt 'was peculiarly 

favourable to the cultivation ^of tl^e scien^*-?®. 
Their rich soil little pultavatioii 1 ) end 

the two months diiirin^ wWcft the waters of the 
Nile covered the l^fUulry^ al^rded a period of 
repBse well <fti]curat:(e^ for stiidy and^inecjitation. 
As Egypt could^no^ ^xist without caifhls, the 
cultivation "cf those, sciences were necessary 
which relate to their csnstfiu^tion. •To\idter- 
mine the boundaries of property after thVgeriodi-. 
cal inundations/ the sciences of mensuration and 
geometry were requisite^; and as it was eijua^y 
important to calcidate the exact period of their 
return, tlie EgyptiaAs were led to the observa- 
tion tf the stjrs, aijl Jtheir clear sky was favour- 
able l6> tfie prdgress of •astrqivoiny. Egypt 
abounded in mines of granite; and the working 
of these mines hjd *to ^mineral ogj;, while^ the 
4node of conveying these eilqrinohs, masses to 
the Nile required a knowledge of Mechanics ; 
and the practice of embaliib:ki^,,and of preserv- 
ing living specimens of animals ip their temples, 
forwarded the study of nafu^al history. 

• 

•ES-T^ER. *•* 

Then it is no wonder that the Grecian sages 
risite^ Egypt. Thales, I j^elieve, went first, than 
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\ * 

foUo^yed Pythagoras, and successively of almost 
all the sages of Greece. 

FREDEBICK* , 

What did they Je«^rn from the Egyptians ? 

“ f 

I \ 

®MRa. r. " 

Most of the sciences wlpch I have enumerated, 
as hydraulics, mechanics," architecture. In 
asttbtiom)^, tlie Egy{tians had successively 
passed^ xVom the lunar to the solar year, until 
tliey had brought it to 36^ daj^ and a quarter. 
Qeology was far advanced, for they knew that 
the earth liad come out of the water, iThe 
Grecian sages wotild also :eive instruction in 
mineralogy; for, independc;*itly of the gk^ite 
quarries, the Egyptikns had discovered emerald 
mines between Egypt and the Red Sea. In 
che^istiy they w'ere ’tar advanced, for they 
had applied! it td the arts and manufactures: 
it was a Sciened much cultivated ’among the 
Egyptians, and European name recals its 
origin. 

• ^ 

» HENKtETlJA. ♦ 

, How? 

< 

MES. F. 

The word chemistry comes from cAtm, w'lich is 
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the Coptic name for Eg 3 rpt» * In addition {o die 
^Sciences we have alr^dy enumeratedi we must 
not omit medicine, whicfi had its b^rtb in this 
country ; and if ^ prince required i^physician^ it 
was to Egypt that he^ applied. Sudh was the 
aiicienl state of sci^ce jimohg these wonderful 
people, but ietesiftie divisiohs and ioreign con- 
quest caused its decline; and, under the dominion 
of the Romari^, they had fallen into a Ftate of 
ignorance which may he regarded -as a just 
puiiisliment fo»the secresy with which*they per-, 
sisted in keeping their knowledge locked up. 

ESTHER. 

How interesting Would boian account of the 
progi;j,*ss of science %imong tlie Egyptians ! 

MRS. F. • ' 

It would : but no written works of the ancient 
Egyptians liave descended to T3ie Egyptian 
priests appaar to have entertained t^p same an- 
tipathy to history as have ^ the Bramins, and 
probably for the ^same reasoil, * viz. to retain 
their power. ^ * 

* ^STUER. 

llie modem Bramins assign *as a reason fqr 

* Cuvier, in the Reports of his last Lectures, from whicji 
source fliobt of the above obsertalions are derived. 
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( < 

refusing tp write the histoiy of tlieir country, 
that the degenerate and wretched age in which 
^y live js not worthy of bemg preserved in 
remembrance. 

‘ MRS. 

All that has beef! transmitted tp us of Egyp- 
tian history, is a list of some of their kings ; 
but, iii the absence of books, their monuments 
now rupply US' with a cjironology of the ancient 
monarchy. .i 


ESTHER. 

How sttanffe that so manv monuments shotild 
remain in such a high state ^pf preservation ! 

. ^ ^ ’MRS. F. 

Not altogether; as the causes whicli have en- 
abled tkem .to resist the ravages of time are evi- 
dent. Tlie granite of which they are built is most 
durable iif its nattire ; and the climate of Egypt, 
where it never rains* (“Egypt’s showerless 
lands” ), is peculiarly adapted for their preserva- 
tion. The dates of the principal monuments 
in Egypt may be placed (between the years 
c. 1200 and^GbO. 

* The prophet Zechariah (chap. xiv. verse 18.) speaks of 
the family of Egypt, « that liave no rain.'* V 
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• • • • 

^ j ESTHER. ^ 

Wfiat an immense number of monuments 
to have been erected in so short a peniod 1 

. ^ MRS. ^ * • 

It ntust be recolVctcd that l^gypt is a long 
iiari^w vallej^ suri*ounded by deserts, and con- 
sequently incapable of extension. . By it^ situa- 
tion, it was the jtassifge of communicatign be- 
tween every part of the cyilisejd world^ and 
therefore couk^ u&t fiiil of becoming j-jch and 
prosperous. ir#w were the Egyptians ft) em- 
ploy these riclies ? they had no use 4o which to 
apjTly them but the erection of publio buildings 
and monuments ; and such wq find was the case 
in a jiarallel country, viz. Palmyra, which is 
an oasis in-thfe midHtif a t^^ert. The* springs 
with which it is supplied rendrt’ed Palmyra a 
place of passage for th(» caravans! Hence its 
riches, which its inhabkants qpiplojfed, fike«the 
Egyptians, lin the accumulation of a, number of 
monuments, even more astonishing than those 
of ancient Egypt. ^Modern histoty, also, affords 
us a similar distance, in, the case of Genoa, 
which, limited in extent by the Ape^jnines, 
reared; during the period of ijs^ prosperity, that 
multitude of marble palaces which excite thft 
admiration of the traveller. * 


Cuvier. 
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* ESTHER. 

Fray, mamma, wtat is the Rosetta stone, 

^vldch I hSar so often mentioned? 

‘ . ' 

• t 

‘MRS. F.^ , 

It is a stone wJucM was discovered by^ the 
French at Rosetta> and was shortly after brought 
to this country I/pon ih is an inscription in 
three characters, ^ the Greek, Hieroglyphic, 
and tb^’ Enchorial, *or native character of 
Egypt. Dr. Young succeeded in deciphering 
some of the liieroglyphic letters, and by his 
exertions, and the previous labours of two 
learned foreigners, tlie ^rst insight was ob- 
tained into the hieroglyph^: language,* which 
Champ^llion and ethers have since ,so success- 
fully prosecuted. 

„ ES^HE-R. 

How did’ Dr, \oung proceed in his investi- 
gation ? ' 

• •“ * MRS* P. 

Observing that in the hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tion, ^lere were occasionally a certain number 
of characters ^nolosed in a kind of oval, he 
fiiscove^’ed that these ovals occurred in the 
places where, in the Greek inscription, proper 
names were to be read, and by comparing these 
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^aracters with sin^lar ones, in the other ovals, 
he caftie to the conclusion, that these hierogly- 
phics represented letters. *Thus he yjould find 
that the same sigin stood fi)r the ley;er P in the 
name of Ptolemy, as in^thal* df Cleopatra ; that 
the same hieroglyphic ^rmed the third cha- 
racter in the® oval* of Bererfice, as that which 
stodd last but one in the name df Cleopatra; 
whence he inferred* that iBe hieroglyphic in 
question represented, in Jjotk names, the letter 
R. Thus did he gradually and cautiously pro- 
ceed, until he dad deciphered sufficient* signs 
to lay the foundation gof a hieroglyphic al- 
phalbet. , * 

BKNRIETTA.* 

m 

Thhn hierqgljrphfc^ are only the same as the 
letters of our alpliabet. * , 

MRS» F. 

, The hieroglyphic waiting xonsiS^ts of three 
kinds : — • • . 

1st, Alphabetic (or Fhonetip, as it is called), 
when the hieroglyphic symUol* stands for a 
sound or letterf like dur alphabet. 

2d, Em})le7hatic ; ^ xXiBf, is, when the^liiero- 
glyphic is an emblem or symbpl of the thing 
represented, as if we Were to draw a peacocl^ 
as a representation of Juno ; an owl, instead of 
the wbtd Minerva, and so forth. * 
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• t » 

3d^ Figurative ; that is, when the hierogly- 
phic is a representation of the thing itself, as if 
we were V) draw a house instead of writing the 
word house,, or were to substiVite the figure of 
a crown* for the Woidj See. 

♦ 

^jES'inEii. , 

^ c ' 

Had the ^Igyptians more than one symbol 
for each letter ? % • * 

t , " . Mps. F. 

Yes, ^generally several; cohsii^'iing of objects, 
the initial letter of which, in the Egyptian 
language, ^as the same as the letter' to be 
represented.. 

'HENRIET'i;\. 

As ifi we w'ore to draw^a hippopotarw.is, a 
horse, or a liopse, for the letter H; a cow, a 
cradle, or a cat, for the letter C. 

Ir 

f 

^ ^ MRS^ F. 

Exactly so. ,Now if Esther weje to write 
her name in hieroglyphics, she might have an 

eagle, an egg, an elephant, or an eye for E. 

« 

MARY. 

r , ^ 

Then for S there would *be a swan, a shell, 
a; sheep, &c. ‘ * 

FREDERICK. 

“ A tigeis a tortoise, a thistle, or a turkey, 
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might stand for JT. For H, Henrietta, has 
already given us son^e signs; if we have had 
before; and for R she should choose between 
between a ring,^ a rhinoceros, a rabbit, and a 
rose. Now, Esther, we he,V(? completed your 
name.’* * 


ESTHER. ^ 

What was the Ihiighage cS the ancient Eg3rp- 
tians ? ; * ' 

% 

* j. MRS. F. 

Coptic; and the discovery of this lest lan- 
guage opens a vast fiejA of inquiijv and filfe 
up many^ chasms in the history of l^gypt. 

* . $ isSTIIER., 

• • 

Is it true that the kings of Egypt who are 
recorded in the Bible ,are portrayed in the 
paintings found by Ilc«sellini and #^Ir. Wilkin- 
son on the JEgyptiaii monumeijts ? 


* It has not been thought necessary* t^ colter into the, omis- 
sion of the vowels, or any of the other details of the construc- 
tion of the hierogl^hic writing. .The Egyptians bad three 
inodes of writing th^ir language : The Hieroglyphic : — The 
Hieratic, which, Ifkc the ^rst, wus confined to the prii^ts, and 
which appears to have heen a simple ^imitation of the hiero- 
glyphic ; in fact, a kind of short-hand, or ‘quick way of writieg 
it. — The Enchorial, or native character of the courUry, which 
appears to have been gradually derived from the other two, and 
by comparing them together, seems to be a kind of loose imitv 
tionof tbem. ^ - 
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MRS. F. 

Yes ; l^haraoli Necho, Hophra, and Shishak, 
are all to be seen ; and the Jews themselves are 
clearly exhibited*. . The profiles of the figures 
in tlie monuments strikingi'y resemble tnose of 
the modern Jews*; they have either hat 3 or 
their black bushy hair, turned round by a red 
fillet.- Tliey wear sandaU, the military petti- 
coat, a baldric acKoss^pne shoulder, a girdle to 
which h attached a short Swuvd, and, when 
represented as engaged in warlike operations, 
they have the upper part of the body covered 
with a defensive coat, either of leather or of 
armour, and wearing over^.tlie whole a tippet, 
like the cape of a modern .great coat TJnder 
the kings of Egypt, contemporary with Moses, 
these Jews are* represented as employed in the 
very act of slavery which Scripture describes, 
nahiely, mkuking. bricks. An Egyptian task- 
master snperintonds the w'ork ; and' the bricks, 
according to th^ir delineation, are precisely 
thos^. which are' found in walls constructed of 
bricks, the date of avhicll is ai^signable to the 
era i\: question. Mapy more illustrations of 
Biblical record, ^are afforded in the pictures 
given Rosseliiii ; and as tlie science gradually 
advances, more will be collected. The labours 
bf Rosseiini, and of our zealous countryman. 
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Mr. Wilkinson, are rapidly adding to our know- 
'iedg^ and such a inass of facts is accumulating, 
as will enable u& soon to ^construct a new his- 
tory of the Egyptians, their chronology, their 
arts, their iciendes, anc^ manufactures. 
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EXTIMCI AKIMALS OF GREj T BlI^AIir. 

THE EKAVEK FORMERLY A It^TlVE 01 ||aT BRITAIN. BE<* 

VERLEY. THE BEAVER PROTECTFE BT ,^.AW. SKIgS OF 

THE BEAVER AND THE MUSOUASH. EXTINCT ANIMALS OF 

GHEA'F BRITAIN. WOLVES, WHEN EXtj^ATED. W0I.VES 

OP NORTH AMERICA, —THE KEi'.jtS 1»P ' ^RFAT KIIITAIN. — 

OP LAPLAND. OF VALENTINIAN. BERNE. WILD 

XOA'AS. — fWILD'' j^OllSES OF ^BSIBELAIINUS. 

WILD cattle. THE COCK OP TH E,v WOOD". — THE DODO. 

KANqAKOOS AND EMUS, FEAST OP AkcHBISIIOP NEVILLE. 

— EGRETS. PORPOISES. — THE P^A^6c^^;^''i— VOW OP THE 

PFACOCK, R'EACOCK’s FEATHERS. THEIR CRESTS. FEA- 

, THPIL MANTLES OF THP: sftuTII SEAS. AMirLETS OF THE 

KINGFISHe'r. ^ — FEATHERS OF THE LVRE-TAIL PH K ASA N'T. — 

HUMAIING-BIHD MANTLE OP MU^^TEZUMA. THE TJIOUHILUS 

AND THE CROCODILE. LEECHESA.F CEVLON. THE^ LEECH 

A BAROMETER. FROST OF 1 829.^— PEACOCK IN PRIDE. 

exaggeration. — 4ANECDOTC t/F PETRl.RCH. VERACITY 

OP XNHABITANT3,OF PItVaIRN’s ISLAND. — OF THE FINS. — 
OF ALFRED. OF DR. JOHNSON. V 


“ But the book of nature was before Minna, that noblest of 
volumes, where we aA; ever called to wonder afid admire, even 
when we cannot understand.*' sir w. scott. 


I ESTHER. H 

Mamma, in reqjiipg a tour t*lirough Wales, I find 
Vh^t a yalley in Caernarvonshire is called Nant 
Frangon, or the Vale of Beavers. Were 
^bhese animals ever natives of Great Britain ? 
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^ MRS. F. 

So It appears ; but the value of their fur caused 
them to become scarce at the close of the ninth 
century^ in the twelftha^ they were only to 
be met^ith ii^^|>ne jjiver in Wales, and in an- 
other in ScoMtid. * The town of Beverley 
{Beaver Jieldyh^ Yorkshire takes its name from 
these animals, a^^d thr?e beavers are borne as the 
arms of the c^. 

HENRIETTA. 

Is it true^ 'that the beaver uses its tail as a 
trowel ? ? 

MAS. P. ‘ 

No ; this, like the ptory of the glutton ^ticing 
the reindeer tti the tree where it is. concealed, 
by throwings down the moss, of which the rein- 
deer is fond, proves to be a fable, exploded by 
our arctic travellers. * ' 

I 

ESTHER. 

Beavers are found in parts of the Continent, 
but the European beaver dees not erect villages 
md live in societies, like those of North Ame- 
rica, itds generally a solitary animal, and bur- 
rows in holes by the* side of rivers. 

MRS. F. 

In the old Scandinaviaki laws, we find that 
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the 'beaver was protected 'from injury by f 
legislative enactmep^. The industrious leaver 
hath his house like the husbandman/’ and if 
the beaver Was skilled, and liisi cell iSiverturned, 
ii fine of three mafks was paid^to the ojvner of 
the land. But the ^rim jnh^tants of the 
wood were, by the same code, /^clared to be 
out ojF the protection of .the JaV; “ The bear 
and the wolf shall be outlaws irt .^very place,” 
— a phi^ase which illustrates tjie Saxon definition 
of an*iOutlaw — “ the bearer of wolfs head.” 

ESTHER. 

Captain Back informs us that 70,000 ^ins 
of the beaver 'i^re* annually ^ent to England, but 
ilie Musql^li or Muskrat {Fiber zibe^hicus) 
is usuallj^^bstituied for this fdr/ and half a 
million of skins are yearly imporlii^ into this 
country for the hattersT. 

MRS. F. 

f 

And I understand, that the skin of the Pine 
Mailin {Mustetu rmrtex) is also sent from North 
America, and sold here as the real sable. 

HENRIEiryA. • 

. Were there hot once many animals in Great 
Britaid’ which ar6 now extinct ? 

MRS. F. 

^ Yes!; the wolf, the bear, the pig, and several 
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^liiids^ of birds, w€^:e all formerly wild in* this 
country, but are no longer.found so. 

Si 

, , ESTHER. , 

WolyjgB, wer^ at one* timt,. very common in 
England, as-ifi^arii frofti tj^ie tribute of King 
Edg&r. • . 

Sirs. f. 

• • 

But it is an errcn- to sifppffsa that these*ani- 
mals were ex^i^ated in the reign of tlh’s mo- 
narch ; they appear not to have been^upcommon 
in the time of Stephen, a8 we find by the reco d 
of a grant to the monks of the Abbey of Fors, 
in Wensley Dale, \%rkshire, bf pasturage and 
grass in the jdjoirdng forest, but forbidding 
them to u^ any* mastiffs ’to dr5ve.>away the 
wolves. Tlife last wolf in Scotland fell by the 
hand of Sir Ewer^ Cameron, aboi^ th^ y§ar 
1680 ; but this animal is said to^ave maintained 
its ground in Ireland, so late as 1710.* 

• • 

•ESTHER. 

Dr. Richardson ' states that the wolves of 
'North America are ^o tknid, that the i^ple 
pi’ecautfon of tying a handkerdiief to a branch,, 
or . of inflating a bladder and suspending it 
ao as to wave in the wind, is sufficient to keep^ 
herds of wolves at a distangci 
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MRS. F. 

They fimst be as great cowards as the grislyv 
bear ; a botani&t relates, that 1*^ found the best 
way of getting rij^bf iBese animals, when they 
attacked him, was Jo make'll^ noise with 

his tin specimen box, upon hearing which they 
immediately decamped.^ ^ ^ ' ' 

, *' EJiWHER. 

The Dear was formerly foiind^in Britain. In 
Wales it , psed to be regarded{%s a beast of 
/]hase, equal to the hare or the boar, and the last 
record of one being destroyed, is in 1057, when 
a Gordon, as a reward fo^ his valour in killing 
a bear, was directed by lh<^ king^to weak three 
bears’ heads on his banner, f 


Mils. F. 

In Dr. Richardson’s interesting work upon 
the animals of North AmericaJ, I A^as reading, 
the other day, a most amusing account of the 
bear, the winter habitation ,of the animal, and 
the manner in which it is hunte^i. He tells us 
that .he Laplanders hold the btuar in such ve-^ 

c * 

• 

See anecdote in Hooker’s Botanical li^iscellany, vol. i. 
p. 196. 

f Pennant's British Zoology, 
j; Fauna Boreaii-Aineri<i^a* 
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* 

yieration tliat they liever speak of^it by its name, 
but designate it, in conversation, by the epitliet 
.of “ the old man in the fur cloak.” * 

0 • 

• HENIWETTJAJi 

I sh&uld like^o r?ad t^is account. 

, KSTHEll. 

Then I wlll,fincl it*for you this evening. 

, rKEDElUCK. ' 

llie P^mp^r ^V'alentinian used to keep near 
his room two en^^rmous j^et bears, \4iich he dis- 
tinguished by the appellations of Innocence 
and Mica aurea {QjMcn crumb). These fero- 
cious yiimals were liis guards, and their cruel 
master woulcf frequdhtly ifidulgy himself by 
witnessing the tortures and death of the wretched 
victims, whom he caused^ to be given tjieni to 
devour. Their diet ahd exorcise 5were care- 
fully inspected by the emperor himself, and 
when Innocence” had earited her discharge 
by a long course qf service, sh*e Vas again re- 
stored to the feedom of her native woods.* 

r • 

. 1«RS,*F. 

* ^ 

When I^was at Berne^ in Switzerland^ I saw 

the bears which, you may have heard, are kept, 

• 

* Gibbo^’M Decline and Fell, chap. xxv. 

F 3 
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at the public expense, in the trenches round the 
town. A bear is also borne as the arms of tlie 
city. But, to return to our British animals. . . 

So late as the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
pigs ran wild in* Lancashire, in Cumberland, 
and in the Weald of » Kent. >Wild boars are 
mentioned, both in the ancient Welsh ^and 
English laws, as beasts of chas% reserved prin- 
cipally for the amusement of the king ; and 
William the Conqueror punished with the loss 
of eyeiS, those persons who weve convicted of 
hunting the wild boar without the royal au- 
^^ority. Beside the animals we have already 
enumerated, wo may mention the wild cat, 
which was reckoned amongr'the beasts of chase, 
and is still occasional lyfouucj^in monntainc as dis- 
tricts, and alse thebadger, now almost extirpated. 
The native horses are celebrated by Ca'sar, 
who g’vcs a most animated description of the 
dexterity v^ith waiich they were managed, and 
deemed them so 'valuable, tliat he carried many 
of them to Romoj They must also have been 
exceedingly abundant at that period, to judge 
from tlio accounts of the number’s which Cassi- 
belauhus had in his army, 
c 

FREDEKICK. . - 

Are there not still wild cattle in England ? 
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i MRS. F. . 

The race of British wild cattle is still kept at 
Lord Tankerville’s at Chillingham in Northum- 
berland, and algo at the Duke^ of tHamilion’s ; 
they are quite wild, and whefti^ne is to be killed, 

it is shot with % rifllt » 

^ • 

^ ^ FREDERICK. 

What coloujp are rffey ? 

^ • MRS. F. 

They are; of ^ cream colour w’ith red ears,' 
not unlike, I believe, tjie cattle that we see in 
Itaty. 

ESTHER. • 

TliR'e are^lso «. great piany Britkh birds 
which are now extinct. * 

yiEDiflllCK. ^ , 

• Yes: the coc^ of the woo8, for*instance : I 
believe it has not been shot Tor nmny years, 
but I have often seen them in thf shops in Lon- 
don. They are brought from Norway. ^V)lflt 
a magnificenr bird it is;*but it must be very 
easy to shoot,*it is ^ large. • 

« , 

^ * MRS. F. 

Not SO easy as you imagine, Frederick, for tlie 
cock of the wood or capercailie is so extrenieJ^^ 

• F 4 * 
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shy, jthat it requires some address to get within ^ 
shot of it. I have heard the shooting of this bird 
in Bavaria described. The sportsmen go into 
the wood at;, night, and gently gteal towards its 
liaunts, which are’ the tops of the highest pines. 
In the grey of the morving;\he cock of the wood 
begins to crow, and, in the act of drowing, shuts 
its eyes ; this is the moment seized by the sports- 
man to creep towards it, for thei bird is easily 
ala.'mecl at tlie slr^htcst movement, and flies 
off if approached at any time *but when it is 
crowing, and consequently off its ^ard. 

ES'fnER. 

Talking of extinct birds reminds me that, 
when I was at the British '•‘Museum, 1 saw the 
picture of the Dodo, . , 

MRS. F. 

The most striking ' instance of extirpation, 
occurs in this reMarkable bird, of which a foot 
and a head at Oxford, and a leg, with the 
painting to which you allude, in the British 
Museum, are all |hat remain to attest its ex- 
istence. The Dodo {Didus ineptm) is first men- 
tioned^as having been .seen, by the Dutch when 
they landed on the Isle of, France, which was 
then uF inhabited. The bird, as it appears by 
the accounts and from the portrait preserved 
of it, was a large, heavy, stupid animal, with 
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short wings iitcapahle of flight, and so fat tlfat 
^t could hardly wait ; it was therefore, sooij ex- 
tirpated, owing to the facility with which it was 
taken. From the representation given of the 
Dodo, it was la^er than a turly^y-^ock, and is 
stated to * have weighed* froift ^orty-five to fifty 
pounds. 


ESTHER. 

I have read fhai* the Kangaroo is not so 

• 

common as it used to be in ^ew Holland., , 

• ^ MRS. F. 

No ; the kang|roo and the emq, are gradu- 
ally. retreating into the* interior xi£^Australia, 
and the general cultivation of that*country will 
probably soon iead>o the extirpation of both; 
but w? ha\,e ^iiade# a, great digression froi.i our 
original subject — the ext met kiTds of Great 
Britain. The crane is ^ow become rare, the 
bustard lias disapjiear^, and the jegret is Jbut 
a rare visitant- 


ESTHER. , 

I think the egret must h^ve l^een destroyed 
in consequenee of the minibers wliich were 
eaten at feasfs. ly tha celebrated entertain- 
ment 'given by Neville, Areiibishop of Yor^, 
at his inetallation we find that a thousand 


* 1470 . 
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^ THE £GRE;T. 

egrets were among the 'dlshCs served up to llie 
guesjts. i 

HENRIETTA. 

What a pity ! the egret is |uch a beautiful 
bird: but why is Ct^so calfed ? 

* MRS. F. i. K 

Egi\3t comes from the French aigrette^ a 
name given to these birds, says a. French writer, 
“ h cause de VaigrkiUr de leur voix.” 

**’ ' t- 

ESTHER. 

i * 

^ In the same feast, Vhere aJe a great nmny 
other curious animals mentioned. 

i 

HENRIETTV. 

ft ^ ^ 

1 hope, E&t\)er, you are not going to give us 
the bill of fare. 

*> estiIer. 

No, Henrietta^ because I am awa‘re that you 
have often read it; but, nevertheless, it is in- 
teresting^ and cufious, as ^showing us what 

animals were then eaten as food. « 

* 

, MRS. F.' 

Amo^g other things, we find eighty seals ^nd 
four porpoises. 
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PORFOl^. 

AenKietta. * 

^ Delicate appetites they musj: have had in 
those days ! 

MRS. F. 

The J)orpoiSb appip^rs (Mi^ftother even niorr ^ 
curiods occasion, awid that Is in 1390 , when a 
rojasted porpoise, hoiled in hroth, and a dolphin 
were served i^p by way of refreshments at is 
ball. 


• ESTHER. • 

What is thif derivation of the word por- • 
poise ? ^ 

JMRS. F. 

It is a corrupti^i of the^I-ratin porciis pim iK 
or hogfisk; a nnifie. by wlvich it is a&o desig- 
nated in other languages, ^hc french marsoulit 
and the German meerscl^wviu have' both the saiiR* 
signification. IliTt to^returi^ to >^villVs feast : 
we find iy the bill of fare, a^ hundred curlew h, 
and two hundred and four bitterns, two him-* 
dred cranes, and no less tlfaii hund/od pea- 
cocks. 

» • 

JFTENRIETTA. 

What a slaughter of thAe" beautiful bir^fs ! 

I wonder, who first thought of eating the pea- 
cock. 
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MRS. F. 

The idea j£ attributed ^to Hortensius, 
Roman, and it soon became so fashionable a 
dish, that kll people of fortune had it at their 
tables. Th(f peacock was first K»ade known to 
Europe by the ware of Atej^nder, and tlie esti- 
mation in whicli this •bird and the pheasant 
were held, was transmitted by the Greeks and 
Romans, to their Gothic aonfj»ucrors and their 
descendants. JCnij^ts vow^ed by** the peacock, 
or powiny^*SLS itwiis also called. Peacocks and 
pheasants were deemed their pa^uliar food ; and 
wlieiKwer thp vow of the peacpck or pheasant 
\v*>- made,, h w-^as attended with solemn cere- 
monies. Th6 bird was brought into the assem- 
bly by ladies, on a gold or ^silver disli ; it was 
served up with the feathers pn, ^and he was 
regarded as hcftioured, in no common degree, to 
whom was assigned t^e post of carving and 
distivbufnig the bird at g^'eat'entertainments. 

I ' 

UENKIF/ITA. 

c 

How could tile bird be roastgd in its feathers, 
aunt ? 


MRS*. F. r 

.Esther, give nie the first 'volume of Mills’s 
« History of Chivalry,” and I will> read the 
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account whfth her extracts from a Freifch 
^author*: — I , , 

“ Instead of plucking the biri, skin it care- 
fully, so as not to damage the feathers, then 
cut off* the feet, stuff* the body wit^ spices and 
sweet herbs, roll a cloth rMfnd the head, and 
then spit your birdf* Sjjrink^e the cloth all the 
tini^ it is routing* to preserve its crest. When 
it is roasted, tie the feet on again, remove the 
cloth, set up die erfist, replace the skin, spread 
out the tail, and so servet itoup. * Some* people, 
instead of serving the bird up in feathers, carry, 
their magnificence so far as to cover the peacock 
with leaf gold. Othei* have a "very pleasant 
way of regaling their guests. Jiisf before tfiey 
serve up, they craiin^ 1:he beak of their peacock 
with # 00 ], and t^ bird instantly vojnits out 
flames like* a^ittle valcano#-’* 

ESTHER. 

• • •. 

. Our ancestors delisted im ‘‘ a merrie 5on- 
ceite” at dieir feasts; and, among pther direc- 
tions in their books, how to .surprise and amuse 
the guests, we find instructions to servb tw^o 
pies, the one iilled carefully with live frogs, and 
the other with live^birc^. On lifting tte lid of 
tliese *pies, the frogs were to 4^p out, and make 
• • 

* Le Grand, Histoire de la Vie Privee des Fraiigois. 



the ladies to stip and'shriek a\id the birds 
being liberated, were to fty at the candles,/ 
extinguish the light, and thereby cause much 
delight and pleasure to the whole company.” 

• ppNRIETTA. 

Then our nursefy song of the — 

“ Five and twenty blaclkbirds baked in a pit* ; 

Wh^n the pie was opened the birds })egai) to sing. 

What a dainty dish w'as tliis tf set before th*», king.” 

• 

rcl&tes fo.the dmusemonts of our forefathers. 

•i 

I 

MRS. F. C 

Undoubtedly. So constantly was the pea- 
ciiok, as th? object of their solemn vow, kept' in 
the recollection of the knights of chivalry, that 
for this purpose, the iinag^ of the bi|^ was 
hung up in tlu* place wh<?re they exorcised 
themselves in flie management of their horses 
and weapons. 4 

Henrietta. 

I am siirprisecl that tlie peacock's feathers 
are npt used pfnaments ; they are so beau- 
tiful. 

* 

4. MR§;. F. ^ • 

, They were ua.?'i so formedy.* The feathers 

* I'aveniicr describes the peacock throne *0/ the Great 
Mogul to be most gorgeous. 
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©f the poaco&j arrangeU in the form of the tail 
^ of the bird, was A favourite deporation of the 
rooiris of the middla ages ; and tlie feathers of 
the peacock and the ostrich were not only used 
by the ladies for fans, but the jtaiUfeatliers also 
formed crowns with wiiich ^^re decorated tlieir 
favourite troubadotfr. ©Peacocks’ crests were 
among the ornaments of the kings of England’*^, 
and a mantle embroidered with peacodis’ fea- 
thers, was sent by pope Paul III. as a present 
to Pepin.f Do you recSllA‘t,Wllson’*s ddfectip- 
tion of a dies# of peacocks’ feathers, iif his Isle, 
of Palms ? — 

• 

“ Of peacocks* pliimm her alancii yr ti |y. 

All bright witii tiny suns, • 

Aiifl tlie glcamiiigs of thc^catliery gold, 

That play alc^g each wavy fold 
Of her iiiiAitle as she runs.’* 

VUEDERJt:K, • • 

I have seen the feajhei- mantles from the 
South Sea Islanils*whi^h were broight^o Eng- 
land by C^itain Cook. 

MRS. F. , 

They are inada from three tinds of birds, 
two of which belong to the Nectarinia {N, niyer 
and liyronvifds) hpney- suckers, a* genus 
nearl/ allied to tlm humming4*ird.J 

• Pen^r)^. f MilK’s History of Chivalry. 

I The other bird is DrepanU vestiaritit. 
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* • . il 

ESTHER. 

The Ostiacku, a Siberian Icribe, make of the 
skin, beak, and claws of the kingfisher, an ,, 
amulet against misfortune; and in the South 
Seas, this biid i? held in equal veneration.''^ 

• MRS. F.^ 

The aborigines of New Holland^, in addition 
to the, feathers of the emu, decorate their 
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^perhay Latham), of which I showed you a stiffied 
specimen the other day. This curious bird is 
fast decreasing in New Holland ; it is swift of 
foot, but, heavj^ in flight, and a&ldcto flies into 
trees e^jeept to roost. * * ^ • 

. • HENRIETTA 

The humming bird’s feathers would make a 
splendid dressj^ I ^mlld think. 


^ MRS. f. ^ 

They were usfd for the mantle of i^Ionte- 
zuma; and the Indian ladies weaj the hum- 
ming bird as an ornameift in their^r^. f 


ESTHER. , 

*• . . 

Whj,t is the foodiof the humming-bird ? 

MRS. F. ' 

The saccharine juices^ of flowers, and small 
insects. These biixls qpe found in «umftier^as 
far north as Hudson’s Bay an^Canada. Their 
Indian name signifies “ beams or locks of the 
sun,” — a very appropriate dd^ignation for these 
glittering little erdatures. % 

m • 

. « ESTHER. 

■ 9 * ^ 

Whart is the story, mamm^^^ about the tro- 
chiliis or humming-t)ird entering into t^e jaws 

* BennetCs Wanderings in New South Wales. The tail of 
the Meiiura, is thirteen inches long ; the whole length of Ui^ 
bird being thirty-on^ inches. • • 

t Bullock’s Mexico. t Ibid. 
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of the crococlile to extracif the leeches in its 
throat ? 


^ MRS. F. 

The anecdote is ‘related by lierodotus, and is 

firmly believed in Javr. 

‘ ^ « 

• FREDEI^ICK. 

I never heard of it, aunt. 

* MBS. F. ^ 

Herodotv:s states * that the crocodile^s throat 
ta* alwaysAU* of leeches, and that all the birds 
and beasts avoid ^the crocodile except the tro- 
chilus, which, from a sense 1jf gratitude, it treats 
with kindness. When the ^Jiroco^dilo leaves the 
water, it rc'cllnes itself upon the sand, and 

generally towards^ ihf^ west, with its mouth 

opMi, tlie tj’ochil^s entering its throat destroys 
the leeches, in a^iknowledgment for which ser- 
vice, the crocodile never docs the trochilus 
injury. Suclfisf the statement of Herodotus; 
but to what genus ttf?longs 

The bold bird upon !he banks of Sfile, 

That picks tlj® t^eth of the*^ dire crocodile/* t 

is a question w'hich has been muchjdisptilied. 


Euterpe. 


f Young. 
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ESTHER. 


1 have read that leeches infest the alligator. 


MRS. F. 

mm • • 

Yes ; and the bird called ^he Green Tody 
( Todus^viridis) is rellfted ^o perform the office of 
extracting foi*tJie alligators 8f the West Indies 
the gnats and flies which adhere to iheir glu- 
tinous mouths# ln*tliis case we know which 
is the 


“ Puny bird that^arcs with teasing hum • 

Witiiin the crocodile’s stretch’d jaws to come.*’* 

• 

but,® with regard to the Egyptian cfTy^fcu’dile, soriK 
assign the office to. the lapwijig, others to the 
Egyptian plover, aiJ Mr. Madox states having 
often seen af bti*d afioftt the^ize of a dove which 
tradition reports to be in the habit of entering 
the mouth of the crocollilCf when basking in 
the sun on a sand-b^nk ; aiid tlSat, havfhg 
finished its ^^ork, the crocodiletperniUs it to fly 
away. Thus it appears tlia]; some bird does 
perform the office^ and that flie statement of 
Heroc^tus is ffiunded on tmith. 

* ^ Esther. 

Talking of leeches reminds me of an accouril 
I have beeh lately reading of the terrestrial 


• Moore. 
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leecjies of Cejlon, ivhich ap^pear to be the pest^ 
of the island. They infest swampy grounds 
and woods, especially in rainy seasons, and are 
more often to be found upon leaves and stones 
than in the water.sThey^jasily penetrate through 
the light clothing worn ill ^ that climate, and it 
is impossible, in rainy seasons, t6 escape them 
when riding in the woods. Fifty will attack 
one person, and no sooner does an individual 
strp than, as if tlr^y'had seen or scented him 
from afar, they crowd towards him from every 
quarter. Tlie Dutch lost several men from the 
wounds of these animals in their march across 
Sie island, ' piid horses are perfectly unmanage- 
able when traversing the" woods in which they 
are foupd. • 

MRS. t'. ‘ 

What formidable animals they must be ! 

ft 

^ " ESTrEU. 

Mrs. C3ifford keeps a leech in r glass as a 
barometer, and she tells me that she finds it an 
excellent guidfe to show her the changes of the 
weather. 

FREDERICK. 

How does she manage it? 

5 ESTHER. I 

She confines a leech in a large phial three 
parts filled with rain-water which is changed 
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‘twice a week. In fair and frosty weather, 
the leech lies motionless,^Curled up at the bottom 
of the bottle, but prior lo rain or snow, it 
creeps uj^ to thj top, where, if the rain be heavy 
and of gome continuant, it Remains a consider- 
able time ; if triflinp^ it qiilckjy descends. Should 
the Vet weatTier be accompanied with wind, it 
darts about its habitation with great cSerity, 
and seldom c^ses until it begins.to blov^ hard. 
If a storm of thunder or liglftmng be approach- 
ing, it beconies^cwceedingly agitated, and moves 
in convulsive starts at the top of tlje glass. It 
is remarkable that although ncith^^the sky nsy 
the barometer indicatie any change* of weather, 
yet if the leech changes its position and moves 
in a deSulto^y pianpur^about the phial, sO surely 
will die weather change wthin*le&s than six 
and thirty hours. ^ 

• MRS. r. 

The motions of the leech chiefly depend on 
the fall and duration of tfae^wet, and on the 
strength of the wpd. They fiOre* not generally 
suscepjtble of extremes of temperature, although 
in th^celebrated frost of January, 18^9, ^1 
^the leSsehes of our a^th^ry;)vpe 9 he told in^ 
frozen to death. 

ESTHER. 

That was the same sev^rp frost which killed 
all the gold an^ silver fishes bf the stone basin 
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in \he flower garden; llie poor little things 
were frozen quite fast iri the ice, atid looked 
whe#the gardener dog them out, just like fruit 
in jelly, for' I k/iow nothing to ^vhich J can bet*- 
ter coinpfiJ*e tlioiix ' "" 

r 

* MRS. r/ , * t 

It was certainly one of the severest frosts 

we have had in our countrj’^ for many years. 

« • 4 

. RsTiii.n. • 

Hc^nrietta, we have wandtred so far from 
the subjecli^ that it is Jiardly worth referring to 
ti'agkin, bwtj'when we were talking of peacocks, 
I forgot to ask yqju if you* knew what a peacock, 
when reprosenlod with his tail spread, is termed 
in heraldry ? ^ ’ » 

in.KRii:TT\. 

I 

JfVh&t is ;lt, Esther ? ,, 

f., »* 

V ESTHini. 

' It. is callccl,k“rfi peacock in iu pride.” 


MR4. r. ' 

the pclictm when iji its nest feed ng its 
yijung, is termed »a p^Hcan in its piety.” The 
inhabi^mts of Upper Egypt, call tl.e j^ican, 

llie " water camel * it was a fevourite bird of 

% 

* JSontimi. 
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the ancients, and ivas as much •venerated by 
them *as the emblem of maternal affection, 
as was the stork, the representative of|pfilial 
piety. , • 

• / 1 

♦ HEamiETTA. ’ 

Awnt, I wfth you would liave the kindness 
to give us an account of tlte^^stork, for I* often 
hear of its woederfili*qualities, bu^.IcnoW no- 
thing about them. • 


Mrs. f. 

With pleasure, Henriatta, but nof this morn- 
ing, for we must begin our studiesi *J»iiftend"thal* 
you shall all read sorpe poetrj>as I am anxious 
to impwve your styjh of reading. What shall it 
be, Esther?* • • • , 


ESTHEll. 

. Suppose we select*, Shal^pearJ’s Julltis 
Ca’isar. • • 


HENRIETTA.* . 


* Oh \A have read\hat hundreds* of times, and 
know A\ the sj|eeches by heart. 


t 


^ MRS. F- 

GeiiSy, Henrietta ; how can you say that 
which is so untrue ? 
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C £XAGG£Ra|iON. i 

• • HENRIFTTA. 

1 only exaggerated a little, aunt. 

MRS. F. 

But, supposing, it to be but a litddf ^hy 
exaggerate at all ? ^ 

HENRILTTA. 

Oh, 1 jiid not see much harm in it. I am 
sure Lanrpt^ll never tell a direct falsehood. 

< * 

MRS. F. V 

And, what then, do you call this ? Believe 
me, Henrietta, there are no such nice grada- 
tions as you would wish to intimate. Either we 
say what is true or what is false, and any thing 
said vwth an intention to* deceive must be a 
falsehood, be the motive for asserting it what it 
may. 

' I 

HENRIETTA. 

Well, dunt, t never thought so seriously of 
exaggeration cboltdre. 

“ Mamma,” said^Esther, who with ht r usual 
kindness, endeavoured to turn the subject from 
fhe offence, I was reading yesterday an anecdote 
of Petrarch, which shows how celebra.te(yie was 
for his sincerity. A disturbance having taken 
place in the family of Cardinal Colonna, in 
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s * 

whose liou'se Petrarch was then? staying, *1110 
Cardinal required that every one present 
blioiild swear upon the Bible to nweal aWllicy 
kiu»w respecting it. Wlien Pet^carch came for- 
ward H tender hU ^oath, f!i# Cardinal said, 

^ No, Petrarch, youj: «ror<# is sufficient. 

• • , 

MRS. r. 

And what guileless simplicityv*%tt<|' virtue 
reigns among the people *t^ 

mutineers of the^‘|^oiinty,^* now residrng^ij Pit- 
c aim’s Island. CapL Beechey says, they are 
so aejeustomed to take whit is said^iii its literqj, 
jiieaning, that irony was always c^msidcred a 
falsehood, in siiite of rf'xplanatiln. Tiny could 
not s(»e 'the propriety of uttering what not 
'strictly true for any purpose whakver.’^ And 
Mr. Laing, in his Travels in Norway +, bears 
a like testimony to. the veracity ol’. the* Fiy- 
landers ; he says it is proverbiaPin Norway, that 
^^aFin never says what is not lrue,*and nfever takes 
w hat is nol his own.” Would, ind^dv that suc^j an 
j nflexibly regard to tf uth were more universal! but, 
unfortu^iately, falsehood is so common, as to cause 
the names of tflose \iiho have been remai^able 
for thfir sincerity to be recorded in history.* 
XenoCM|tes*x>^ celebrated for his love of ^ruth ; 

• Dobson’s life of Petrarch. * 

t p.417. . . 
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SO our English monarch, the truth teller,” 
whom a modern poet designates, as 

“ ' ■ the Kint; tlial ne’tr betray’d lus word, 

Alfred, tlv* tellei of the trutli. 

* ^ 

' rREDEPTJ^K. e 

And I recollect- that, in Corn-^lius Nepos, it 
is mentioned of Cicero’s friend Atticusf, that he 
” novels^ idfifi^ted from tlio truth, nor would as- 
sQciatCf^;^tb^Dy ope who had done so.” 

^ MRS. r. 

• 

The motto of Tameilane ^as, I am sincere 
pud plain.” Let that*' also be yours, Henrietta; 
and never 'let the love of telling a good story 
betray you bej (>ud the bounds of veracity. I 
am much of the opinion Dr. Johnson (than 
whom a more scrupulously exact person never 
lived), that it is more from carelessness about 
truth, than from int<aitional lying, that there is so 
much falsehood in the world.” J Let us, then, 
i^atchiul of the slightest beginnings of evil, 
for^ there is nq knowing to what habits of in- 
sincerity the first deviation from truth may lead. 
As Sir Walter Scotl happily expresses i* ; — 

Oh, what a tangled w^i we weave, ^ 

^ When firs* practise to deceive.’* 


* Collingwood’s Alfred, b. ix. 

f Titus PotnponiuB, sumaroed Atticu^*’ fWiin his critical 
luiowledge of the Gre^,lpoguage. 

, t Bosweirs Life. 
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CHAPTER VI. . 

TJltf SlgRK. 

THF STORK —ITS FOOD CAUSF 01 ITS VENERATION IN EC^TIT — 

l>i lillSSAIY ROMANS RLFOSF MIF IRIIOR'^HIP JTO IT*, I)* 

sraorrtt — sroRK. s st oif Sik iempi f op uoifjj<fti^^siorKs 
AT CONSIANTINOI LI ROl RRAQ \1«— UOSFIJ 

riZ STORKS AT 1 LUSf TOI IS, l>tNltfAKE« 1 AND 

IIOIT AND — MIC RATIO# A IIIF STORK ITS VOIPF •^-SllIloN 

AND lHOMSC»N S DLSC RIF foNS SUl I RSlllIONs RJSIFC 11NG llIK 

SrORK — rjlE STORK OP AQUILl lA — SJORKS AT I HI SJJ Ol* Ol 

VllNSA MAIERNAT Al 11 CTION -^IlF STORK <?S DEI 1 1 — IlS 

IIIIXL^llllY — DLKI\ STION Ol US AlPIIl^miN >»G1\J*S 

KAIMK rO A C R*FK I AW QUOTATION FROM RKalVoNT —STORK 

AND SrARKIE — C ANTINC ARMS* « 


Who bid the stork, Columbus-tike, cxjplore 
Heavens not his own, and worlds unknown before ^ 
Who calls the council ^ — JIates the certain day ^ 

Who forms the phalAnx, 'yid who points tfie way t* 

^ • Pope. 


HENRIUTTA. * , . , 

Ir you Mre at leisure this aftefuooii, aunt, 
will yoi have Jdie kindness to give us ^our 
promis^^ account ot the stork 

, ^ MRS- F. • 

With pleasure. The white stork has long 
been celebrated for its familiapity with man, and 
a 2 
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ha^ become, Mil consequence, the object of his 
affection and veneration. In all ages,' it has 
been regarded with peculiar favour, partly on 
account of its services in the destruction of 
noxious reptilesj ^artl^ m consequenc^^^f its 
mild disposition, ^ts tharmjess habits, and the 
moral qualities with which mankind has loVcd to 
invest it, - 

^ ^ ^ ftlJiNRIETTA. 

WhSt the food of the sfork ? 

* f 

• JVJ[RS. F. 

Lizafdsi linakes, mice, moles, insects,* and 
frogs ; toads, it jis asserted, it will never touch, 
The abundance of these #animals in a marshy 
country like Kgyjpt rcudily atccunts lor the 
veneration entertained towards their destroyer ; 
and jtve consequently find that the reverence 
jiaid to tke stork by tlie ligyptians was inferior 
only to .that which they bestowed upon the 
ibis. This ven<^ration has been perpetuated in 
the East, and has extended to the different 
countries of Europe. ^ 

; 

HEKRIECTa, f. 

#• ' . 

Did the Greeks and ’ Romans revere the 
stnrkr' * ' 

* Linuseus, 

, • ^ 



STORKS IN^CON^TANTIMOPLE. 

MRS. F. 

Yes ; in Thessaly, the person who killed a 
stork w^as punished by death. The llonsans 
never ate-thcse^birds, and thpy builf their nests 
in safy^5 until the tiiae of Augustus, when one 
of the candidates fct’ the^r<rtorship entertained 
the people with'a dish of storks. But the people 
revenged the death oftiie poor birds^i j>y refusing 
the pretorship to their mu^-derer. the ijii^Jst 
of the noise aiK^ b«stle of the Impi^iafUCity, a 
stork built its neft on the Temple of Concord, 
and, instead of disturbing^ the bird imits position, 

the circumstance was considered sc remarkabfe? 

• ^ 

that it yv^ pei-petuated in the medals of Adrian. 

• .•either. • 

The Mahomniedans equally reA^efe this bird. 

.M11S.*F. 

• Yes : thev deem it sacrilegious to put one to 
death ; and Lady Mary Montague informs us 
that, ill Constantinople, the %U)rks are suffered 
to build in the streets ; and the T*urk who owns 
a house whic^ a stork has selected for its nest, 
is sujj^osed to be tiie object of peculiar favour 
and jJrosperity. MrJ Hobhou^, in his “ Travefe 
in Albania?” describes a village (Bournabat) which 
contains an open space, surrounded by a fc\\k 
shops and shadqd by large ciyd aged cedar trees, 
G 3 • 
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■whose branches are hung with storks’ nests.^ 
These birds were stalking about on the flat 
roofs of the houses, and even in the streets, per- 
fectly uninoJest^d, Such, indeed, is their attach- 
ment to the habittjtbn of man, thht Mr. Hothouse 
says, he does not recollect ever having seen their 
nests in any tree at a distance froAi some human 
dwellfcig. They build ^even in the tops of 
mosqueir ^^^iinhabited houses. < 

^ ' ’ ESTHER. * , 

Storks always return to the same place, and 
rebuild thefr nests, if they have been destroyed- 
^Ihey ai^ .Vdcomed on their arrival with the 
greatest joy, and#the stork^ itself is said to mani- 
fest equal delight on returning to its old habi- 
tation. • ^ ’ 

iwpis. F. ' 

f 

*In Ali Bey’s Xi'avels^ it is mentioned, that in 
Fez a richly endowed lunatic asylum is main- 
tained out of funds originally bequeathed “ for 
the purpose of assisting and nursing sick cranes 
and storks, arid of burying them when ^ead.” 

t s 

HENRIETTA. 

* How very curious ! 

MRS. F. 

% 

The stork builck* as you know, principally 
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• • 

upon houses, chiu*ches, and old ]puildlngs. • In 
the mins of Persepojis, almost every pillar is 
said to be surmounted by a stork’s nest. ^ 


• - ESTHER.- * 

In many countrkA of mo'dern Europe, the 
stor]^ is held «acred. • 


»yis. E. 

Yes ; in Denmark, it is j3rotecte|I^I5hSi^A,mple^ 
ation. In Spain^ particul^ly at Seville, these 
birds build on fce towers of the churches ; in 
France, wheels used to be placed ypon the top 
of the chimneys, for <f\e stork coQStructits 
nest upon, a practice .which is still continued in 
many countries ; birt, I thii?k, you can all of 
you tell mp \Jie !^ir^)peaii nation by whom the 
stork h^ld in the highest venerittfon- — “ The 
Dutch,” replied the who]|f party at once. 

• ■ 

. MRS. F. • 

The protection which the %torks^ receive in 
Holland is but a fair return for the services 

• t * • 

they confer upon ‘the inhabitant^ by devouring 
the immense quantities ofl’eptiles which swarm 
in their fertile and ^arshy soil. They Ifuild in 
the l/wers, in their krees, in fiieir chimneys, ai^d 
are not onlj^ never disturbed, but are even invited 


• Chardin. 
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to Settle: an old cart-wheel, or some other contri- 
vance, is sometimes placed upon a new hobse ex- 
pressly to induce them to come. The arms of 
the Haffue# are a stork ; and numbers of these 
birds may be seeif, Valking abouf the fish-iwarket 
of this city, where a ^mmT house, like* a dog’s 
kennel, has been built for theih. Flocks of 
storks* are seen assembling over the streets to 
concert^|^|sures for their periodical flight. We 
ledrA from tlie ,pi»opfliet Jeremiah * that “ the 
stork 5i the heaven know^df her appointed 
time and these birds are remarked to kiiow^ 
precisely, and strictly fo keep within a vety few 
days, the appointed period of their arrived and 
departure. They leave ^Holland about the 
middle^ of August, and refljrn in the month of 

% t t * 

• % ♦ 



E^’HER. 

TTheyard very*systcniatic*in their movements, 
are they npt ? ' 

• MRS. F- 

Mr. Macgill, in his Travelsf, gives an account 
of their proceedings.** He sj,ys, tliat at Bagdad, 
they begin about the middle of June, “ ta teach 
tlieir young ones' to fly, aiid about the eid of 
the mor^th they gradually lengthen, tlieir flights^ 

• • Chap^ viii. verse 7. 

f In Turkey^ Iuily> and Russia. 
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and are seen to go away in the ijfiorning early, 
and not to return until the evening : these ex- 
cursions they always perform in three or four 
squadrons or divisions, and in a vi^ry regular 
manner. Abofit the middle July, they all 
combine about t\vo*^hoi^'s before sun-set, in 
thrc» or foui* divisions ; they then soar higher 
than usual, and make several circuits ai’ound 
the city and the adjacent country.,, ^^lis ex- 
ercise tliey repeat daily ^vkh^ such ragularky 
and seeming oSe^ence to their chief \vho al- 
ways is single and foremost, that it dtdights 
and ^surprises every behokler. At kmgth,” con- 
tinues Mr. Macgill, “ the 25th ol* Jul^9 arrivecl,* 
the day on which they took their final departure 
for this ye«ar. Ear^^ in the morning, t^iey all 
collected ancl TormecT themselves ,i«to four di- 
visions, and flew, or rather sailed, round the 
city, very leisurely, and*not very high^ then 
continued hovering some timif neaf together, 
as if in eoflsultation ; and abcfiit eight in the 
morning, they flew straight a4vay^ swiftly to the 
nortli-west. The Storks pay an annual visit to 
Turkey; they* arrive in vTist numbers about 
the middle of ^larc^ij aijd always in theviight. 
Tliey/arrange their jlrogress v?ry systematically^; 
they send forward their scouts, who mate their 
appearance a day or two before the grand army,^ 
and then return to give yi their report ; after 
• G 5 
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which the whgle body advances, and on its pas- 
sage, leaves during the night its detachments to 
garrison the different towns and villages on 
their way. « Early in October, they take their de- 
parture in the sa^i^ manner, so \hat no one can 
know from whence tlj^y 'c6me or whither they 
go. They are known in the. night-time fo 
leave -all the villages, and have been seen in the 
air likei^nmense clouds. Tney leave none behind 
bot ‘those who, froiii infirmity or accident, are 
unable' to fly. A person, wl\p, ht the season of 
their departure, was in the habit of corning 
^from the interior, told me, that on his journey 
the year preceding, he had seen tliousands and 
hundreds of thot.sands of .them near the banks 
of a ^iver, and that the]^,. annually assemble 
there ; and w^ien the general sees that his w^hole 
army is collected, he, at a given moment, sets 
them hi motion, havirfg a detachment, no doubt, 
to bring up the^stragglers.*’ 


, ESTHER. 

The stork, when it leaves Holland, emigrates 
to Africa, Egypt, and Palestine., August is the 
month of its departure. * 


MRS. F. 



tongue, as a peculiar cliattering noise made 
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with its beak is the only sound utters ;,«nd 
the traveller in his walks amidst t!ie ruins of 
ancient cities, is often awakened from his re- 
verie by the loud chatterinj^ of one^f these do- 
mestic birds perched qjx tljie|fragment of a co- 
lumn, hr on tlie sh^ of ^he solitary shepherd. 

ESTHER. 

But when the stoff takes tlieir it is in 

solemn silence. 


MRS. F. 


Yes ; and in Holland jthey alwaj* start with a 
noAh wind, in order to facilitate^Llusiwsouthdfil 
flight. With their heads stretc^ied forwards, tlieir 
long legs extended beliind, and apparently serving 
as a rudder^ tlfe storke take their lofty fliglit, and, 
rising immediately into the air, soon disappear 
Irom the view. Milton w ell describes their pro- 
ceeding : — 

** Part loosSy wing the region, part, more wJSc, 

In common, ranged in iigure, wc^ge their way, 

Intelligent of seasons, and set forth* • 

Their airy caravan,* high over seas . 

Plying, and c^ver lands, with mutual wing 
Easing their |light.'’ 

• 

tESTHER. • ^ 

And, My nma , I recollect Thomson’^kscrip- 
tion. 


G Q 
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’• r MRS. F. 

Then repeat it to us, Esther. 

, ESTHER. 

“ The sitork asBeml^y^eet, Ibr many #day 
Cunculting deep and varioul^rc they take 
Their arduous voy^e through the liquid sky, 

And now, their route design’d, their leaders choose.*’ 
Their tribes adjusted, clean’d their vigorous wings. 

And many a circle, many ^hort essay, 

Wheel’d round and round, in'^congrogation full 
^ figiircd«Aigiit asc^ids, and, riding high 
The Serial billows, mixes with the clouds.” 

• \ ‘ 

MRS. P. 

^ Among o\her superstitions, it was thought 
that storks v.ould never live except in republics ; 
a ridiculous idca,‘ that onf* is surprised could 
liave b^en so long entertaiiK’d in opposition to 
general experience. 


ESTHER. 

’*lii augury, tliG» appearance of the stork fore- 
told union and concord. 

« c 

** " ‘ MRS. F. . 

And its departure, in times of calamity, was 
considered the worst of omens. • Esther, give 
me Gibbon, and I will read you an intcJrt sting 
anecdote of the account to which Attila turned 
this ^pular belief, wdien he invaded Italy and 
besieged Aquileia, with an innumerable host of 
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barbarians. Unskilled in tlie n^^tbods of con- 
ducting a regular siege, three months were con- 
sumed without effect, when the w^ant of pro- 
visions and the clamours of his army compelled 
Altila to* relinquish eniteyprise, and reluc- 
tantly tf) issue his ofdcrs^that the troops should 
strike their tfti.ts the next rSorning, and begin 
their retreat. As he rode round the» walls, 
pensive, angrjs, and^flisappointed, he pbserved 
a stork preparing to lea\^^ Jier nest ia'oife^of 
the towers, and* xf) fly, with her infant* family, 
towards the country. He seized, with the 
ready penetration of a statesman, *this trifling 
inculcnt which chance had offereTl •to’^supersti- 
tion ; and *exclaimed*in a li^ud Jind cheerful 
tone, that such a ^domestic bird, so coTjstantly 
attached to* Ifliman ?ociety^ would-' never have 
abandoned her ancient scats, unless those 
towers had been (^evoteW to impcjndirg x'uin 
tpid solitude. The favourabk> oniftn inspired 
an assiiranftj of victory ; the sitge was renewed 
and prosecuted with fresh* vigour : a large 
breach was made in the part of .the wall from 
whence the stork had tafken her fliglit; the 
Huns mountAi to ^he assault with irresistible 
furyr’ *'and the si:fcceeding* generation couW 
scarcely discover the ruins of Aquileia.”#* 


* Gibbon, chapter 35. 
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• r 

" r HENRIETTA. 

Thank you for this story. 

, MFS. F. 

I met, in reaching the other day, another in- 
stance of a favourable^ omcfh being deri\*ed from 
the flight of the stJrk. It occurred during the 
memorable siege of Vienna by the Turks, in 
1683, when the great Sob^ifeki, of whom we were 
reading *in Mrs. Mir?:ham’s History of Poland, 
so highly distinguished himself by his valour 
and moderation. At a time when the inhabit- 
ants of Vienna begair*to despair, the fortunate 
omen of eight storks flying from the adjacent 
mountains of Cal?mberg, and settling upon the 
city, i^evived, for many days, the drooping 
spirits of th^: besieged.* 

ESTHER. 

f 

^The stOK^i is q,very melancholy-looking bird. 

r 

MRS. r. 

True ; but it is very mild and gentle in its 
disposition, and has been even known to join 
children in their games. The ptork is almost 
as proverbial for ifs love of its offspring., r s it is 
Celebrated for its filial piety. Both parents 
are never absent from the nest at the same 


Salvandy, Illstoiro de Pologne, tome iii. 
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time ; the mother does not leave its young until 
they are of an age to defend them^^elves 5 and, 
whtg^ they begin to fly, she carries or supports 
them with L^r wings, and prefers death to de- 
serting them when in danger^ 

• ESTntiR.* 

Yes, Mamma, you have often shown, me a 
picture, and related*t6 me the story of the stork 
of Delft, which, when theJ:own»was pn fire,* 
after having trifdjin vain to carry off' her young, 
suffered herself to be burnt in the nest with’ 
them, rather than leav^ them alttne to their ^ 
fatc^. • 

MRS. F. • 

We now.cojne tjb the last and most cetebrated 
characteristic of the stork— its filial piety ; and 
although many of the anecdotes related are 
perfectly incredible, yet there mast ife some 
foundation^ for a belief so universal in all ages, 
and among all nations. The people of Tonin- 
gen in Denmark assert that,*al the time cf the 
return of the storks in spring, if is not uncom- 
mon to see seireral of the old birds which are 
tired ^.nd feeble ^iih •tlieij long flight, sup- 
ported at times on the backs of die youn§; 
and the 'peasants speak of it as a certainty. 
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that* many of ^tlie infirm are, wlien they return 
to their homes, laid carefully in the old* nests, 
and cherished by the young birds which .^ey 
had reared with so much care the spring be- 
fore. The storktife also said to feed its parents 
when they are old ai;id uhable to provide for 
themselves. In sllort, endless xiYe the stories 
related of this bird, many indeed difficult of 
belief; yet it would appeal* that mankind have 
in*^ eVeW age con(lah*ed in bearing testijiiony 
to the lilial piety of the stoit'.‘ Its very name 
in Hebrew signifies mercy or piety ; and tlie 
^ English appellation stork is said to be derived 
from the Greek storc/e^ which is often usecl for 
natui'al alfection.*^ Indeed the law* among the 
(Jreek^ obliging children^ to maintain their 
parents when^ in poverty', bears the name of 
this bird, as high a tribute as could be irna- 
jrined to its filial devo^lon. As Beaumont i 

7’lic stork’s aij ‘inl)lein of true jnety ; ^ 

llecause,' uheK' a e bas seized and made liis dam 
Unfit for ilight, tl ; grateful young one takes 
is rr other on Ik,, back, jirovides her food, 

Repaying thus he tender care of him, 

Ere lie uas fit to fly.*’ 

o 

" ESTHEIU- 

f ' 

* I have seen the stork boi^ne as a crest upon a 
carriage ; but I do not know by whom. 

See DIctionnaire des Sciences Naturclles, Riiffon, &c., for 
the above account. » * » 
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1Q7 

/ ’ MRS. F. 

I think it is by a Cheshire family of the 
iiai^’of Starkie. 

* ESTHER. ^ » 

Then they hav^ what js termed, ^canting 
arm^. 

lIE*ltftlETTA. 

And what are they ? • • 

• I 

MRS. F. 

Esther shall tell you aaother timet Henrietta 
for f e must now take our walk. * • * 
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^ Hound w’hi^li was seen^on ev*ry side, 

Of birth and lieraldr}' th'i pride ; 

Old ancestors in order hulig. 

And a lats of ai ms between them strung.” « 

Keate. 


• . HENRIETTA. 

Esther, you Kindly promised tdtell me this 
mteiing what ca<:%tinf/ arms are. 

ESTHER. 

Arms, whose figures allude to the names or 
professions of the bearet, are so termed in 
heraldry ; such, for instance, are three herrings 
which are borne by a family of the name of 
Herring; three covered cups by the Butlers; 
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tliree anvils by the Smitli family; three king- 
fishers by the Fishers*; an elephant by the 
Elpbinstones ; and a frazier, that is, a straw- 
berry plant {fraisiet') iwhich is borne by the 
Frazers. I could menjicn more instances ; 
but tliese which ocpur tt me, at the ipoment, 
are sufficient 1:o explain my meaning. 

• , HElrtllETTA. 

Thank 5 ’'ou. 


MRS. F. 

There is one other example of eftnting arms 
wliijh I recollect, and that is the, siic hor^-^ 
shoes wliich are still borne the arms of the 
Ferrers family, who tare descended from William 
de Ferrers, ‘a •Noilnan, who cam^ g vermin the 
train of William the Conqueror, and who is 
supposed to have been nhe inspector pf the 
farriers of the army, a class of# individuals who 
derive theiF appellation from llie French 
riercj a bag of instruments, used in shoeing 
horses. * * * 

• FREDERICK. 

Did the English ilhoe theii; horses before the 
Conquest ? * 

MRS. F. 

It appears that they (lid, for Welbeck in 
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Nottinghamshire was held, before that period, 
by an old Saxon tenant, by the service of 
“ shoeing the king’s palfrey on all four feet, 
and with tiie king’s ni.ils, as oft as^tlj^ king 
should lie at his inlnor of Mansfield; and if he 
should lame the ^alftey, then he should give 
the king another palfrey of four marks prfce.” 

, , FREDERICK. 

Nere’s mule wore silver 

^ MR.S. F. 

Yes, ^’hcn he went short journies the mules 
which drew him; were always tluis decorafited, 
wliile ^those of his wife Ponpma had shoe$ df 
gold. Butp tlie most moclefn instance of 
foolish extravagance occurs in the splendid em- 
bassy *of Lord Hay loHhe french court in 1616 , 
during tho rei^n of James I. Among other 
acts of waste, aVo find it recorded,' that on his 
public entry intod^aris, he had his horse shod 
witli silver shoes, slightly tacked on ; and, when- 
ever he cjime opposite to the balconies where 
eminent persons were seatfd, his horse prancing 
Pung away liis shoes, wbioh were immediately 
scrambled for by the surrounding inob. One of 
, his train then re-shod the horse with fresh shoes, 
which lasted until Lord Hay jeame to the next 
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troop of grandees, when the same ceremony 
was repeated. I 

ESTHER. 


Wh&t Oseless, osten^tiom^paFade^f 


^ HffiNRlfTT^. 

Aunt, as we* are talking about heraldry this 
morning, I should lik* to ask you to explain a 
few tilings to me which j do nckt undijrstaqd. 
One is, the re;|scj^ why the Gherman eagle has 
two necks ? 


MRSf F. 

'the cause is this : — An eagle displayed, 
sable, as the heralds* term k, is the original 
baiiner of Germany ; and, when lloniaqia was 
lidded t<> th*e empire,* the asms ofitlmt kingdom 
being exactly the same, the eagles were imited 
into one body, leading die two necks, th^ 
are now borne in the German 4irmsf 

HENRIETTA^ 

Thank'you ; and now there lls ^another ques- 
tion which I wish to ask. • Why is it that the 

pope wears a friple f row/i ? 

• • 

' r. 

The triple tiara is supposed to indicate that 
die pope is sovereign priest, supreme judge* 
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and sole legislator among Christians.* It was 
Boni&ce YIIL (1297)^ who first encircled his 
cup with a coronet; Benedict II. (1335) added 
another; .and John Xi^II. (1411) completed 
the present tiarao 'ny adding a third. But can 
any of you tell me \\liy ilie cardinals Vear a 
red hat ? ' ’ * 

ESTHER. 

, No, mamma. , .. 

r MRS* F* p ft 

It was enacted by Innocent IV. that they 
should weai' a hat of that colour, to signify that 
'they who enttered the order ought to be ready 
to expose themsqlves, ev^n to the shedding of 
blood, in defence of ecclesiastical liberty. 

* * I . ■' 

< C 

ESTHER. 

There are seventy ‘^cardinals, are there ndt ? 

MRS. F. ^ 

Yes, they never exceed that number. Of 
course you kno7v'’that the pope is elected by 
the cardinals but perhaps you are not aware,^ 
that it is not necessary to be a ca^Minal in order 
to he raised to the papal fiignity; the present 
pope, Gregory XVI., for Instance, was only a, 
Carmefite monk when he was electtdl 


• Forney's Heraldry. 
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• ^ 


ESTHER. 


Mamma, when yon were in Italy, did you* 
see the celebrated irom crown of the Lom- 
bards ? , / * 

• MRS. r. 


I did: it fs. preserved id the cathedral of 
Monza, near Milan; and it is not shown but 
by a special oi;dcr. *It is inclosed in a cross, 
which is carried in proc^^ste'a onefi a yeaf, with 
great ceremony*^ Jbut, in the sacristy 'of the 
cathedral there is an exact model of the crown, 
which the visitor can exannine more*lcisui*eIy. 


EsriiLR. ^ 

Is die crown enthvly of iron ? 

« « • • 

MRS. r. 

No, this is a commoiderror arising frpm its 
usual appellation of the iro^# crown.” The 
crown itself is a broad hoop of gold which is 
about a foot and a half in circumference, orna- 
mented with enamel and prepious stones. 
Within this hoop is an iron circle of about a 
quarter of an ^nch ^n width, said t^ be^made 
from die of the najls of thfi cross ; and it is 
from this circle that the crown derives its ^ame. * 


* The other two nails of the cross are said to be preserred/ 
one in the high altar at Milan, and |he other at Rome. ^ 
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The iron crown w^s used at the coronation^ 
of the Lombard king»| and, from the time that 
Leo III., crowned Charlemagne, Emperor of 
tlic West, U was arranj^d that the chiefs of the 
Empire should ^bncefi/l^th receive the golden 
crown from tlie lianc^of tfie Pope, afu*l having 
been invested with the silver crown tlie 
kingdom of German}, at Aix la Chapelle, and 
the iron crown of the l^ombards. at JJiUn. 

‘ Lsiiinii. ^ ♦ 

Was not Napoleon invc'^ted with the iron 
Cl own? 

MRS. 1. 

Yes, but in a tlificrent manner from hid pre- 
<lecessors. Napoleon placed it himself upon his 
ow n head, &a'} ing, Hea\en has giA en it to me, 
beware who touches it.” ^ 

. « EsniER. 

What was Napoleon’s reason for selecting a 
bee as his emblen? ? 

« an 

MRS, r. 

He^ adopted it in preference ‘So the fleur-de- 
]\% in imitation of some ^gold ornaments like 
pees which were found in the coflSn of King 
l|»Ghildenc, who was buried in the Church of St 

* << DIeu me Ta doon^e, gaie A qui la touche.** 
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liS 


firice,atTournay. Thesefcolden Wes which were 
supposed to have studdecj the robes of Childeric* 
are now deposited in |he 
Bibliotheque du RoL 


oil a 

yj&rn 


at 

ne 


Paris. Three bees ar^ 
as the arms of the Barberiai 
famil;f of Rome, of which 
Pope Urban VIII. a 
member, bat the bce^as 
•borne by Napolecp is an 
iinagiiiajy insect, differing 
in form from the real one. 


I SI HER. 

Is it not at St. ^enis that the celebrated 
French banner called the oriflamme was J^ept? 



Yes. 


MRS. r. 


^ ESTHER. ^ 

Was it always the standard of the French ? 


AIRS. r. 

No; the ear]y Franks painted upon their 
banners the wild besfets of thqjr native country. 
Unde^ the second dynasty, e\cry count oi* 
governor of a province liad his own burner : 
those of the cavalry, were of silk or velvet, while • 
those of the infanjtry were made of cloth. Until 

VOL. II. H • 
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the reign of Philip I si, the national standard ot 
Fiance was the manlle of St. Martin, Arch- 
bishop of Tours. ^ 


* t 


«w iswin. 


That is the Sain| of^whora the anecdote is 
related of his dividing his cloak with a ktggai 
at Amiens. I ha\e olteii seen paintings on this 
subject. 


I ♦ 

MRS. 1.^ 

Yes, the aiioedote has lejicatcdly been por- 
tiajed, and in ihe collection of oui own sove- 
teign, .^heie is a. painting by Rubens, iii which 
St. Martiii IS repic seated in .umoiii, «ind on 
hoiseback (foi ^^he was then in the Homan 
( a\al5y), and with Ins swo.d hp u cutting off a 
poition of lie cloak. 

t 

» * TSlllIk. 

71 k n It is till'' cloak winch loinied the Iiencli 
standa d ^ 


MKS. I. 

* 77iat*does not clearly appear; some say it 
was the mantle of the saint, flthers assert that 
^ it was the shroud which covered his tomb, while 
others again say that it was a standard harried 
upon a spear, and made fiom either one or 

* He w^s bora about A, D* 316. 
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I 

Nbther of the above mentilned materials ; but the 
point does not m&it much discussion. This 
banner was always cafried by the Counts of 
Anjou. It was Louis/le G{OSf(VI.), who first 
adopted the oriflam^^^ instcjUrl^f the standard 
of St. Martin. The oriflamme was the sacred 
banilbr-^of the ‘abbey of St. Denis, arid was. 
made of scarlet silk,Iicniined with green, and 
ornamented with gold s|ptrj and fringe. Jt 
ininated in thr^e p^eaks or tails, and ^as fixed 
upon a gilt-lance'; hence the name oA^jiammc. 
This was the standard of the wholemation and 
arm^j from the time of Louis le Ghros tc.Charlts • 
VIL, but wlu;n the ki/ig commanded in person, 
there was also a royal* flag, to point out the spot 
where th^ mo^ai'ct jivas to be found ; tins flag 
viras azure, sprinkled with* golden fleiirs-de- 
]y$^, upon which a whitf crosfe was afterwards 
quartered. Whethei*the Frencl^wer^ victorious"* 
of not, tlie^oriflarnme was ncvej? captured. It 
w'as always deposited in the church of St, 
Denis, and, whenever the ICfng^ of Frafice 
went out to battle, they wenj: in state to demand 
the . sacred bariiie|;^ of the Abbot of Sf^^penis, 
and con/ided it to tJie cdre of the mc^ valiant 
knighj: in the army,* who sw’^ore to preserve it 
unstahied, and to die rather than abanTlon it. 

• 

* For the history of the French fleur-de-lys^ see Chapter XIV. 
of 1st series. , • * • 
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Under Charles VIL, tne white flag became tii^ 
'banner of France, an(| the oriflamme ceased to 
be held in veneration ; however, it still remained 
among the treasuries of^t* Denis, and existed 
in the sixteeottf centuj^ i liow it dis^peared 
is unknown. A moflel of it is ^till to be seen 
in the cathedral, suspended above the choir, 
over the relics of St. Denis. 

« 1 » ' I * 

’ ^ I STHER. 

Had not the Danes a milaculous standard? 

^ ]\PRS. F. 

Yes;" the t)anes used also to have a sacred 
banner called tlu* Dmiehrofj. This standard 
(which was a wliite erosi^ R held gules,) 
was said •to have fallen from heaven in the 
reign of Waldemar II.*, to replace the Danish 
^lag x’diich had been taken in the expedition 
against the honians. The Danebrog was 
followe<l -for ihany centuries with Religious and 
militai}^ entliubiaam, and was ultimately lost in 
the disastrous expedition of John against tlie 
Dithmarschers, a. d. 1500. 

ESTIIEll. 

Majuma, I met the other day with a reftrence 
to the wars of the Guelphs and (ihibelines, in 


* Ascended life ^Danish throng, A, D. 1202. 
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llpiy, and mention is ziiade, that* in one of the 
Engagements the carrocmo of the Milanese was. 
taken ; what kind of staiidard. was this ? 

• MR/, p. * • 

m $ 

It is Giie that you J^ften find alluded to in the 
wars ^of Lombardy,* those ‘ first struggles made 
by the people of modern Europe, to maintain 
tlieir rights against despotism and oppression. 
The carroccio was the^gMe^t stanidar4 *car of 
the state, and r^jlears to have* been of dtalian 
invention ; it w^as introduced by Heribert, Arch- 
bishop Milan who, in 1039, waged ft successful 
war Against Conrad the Salfc, andSnvented thTs * 
car w^hich he caused no be adopted at Milan, 
and ail the free cit\es of Italy soon afterwards 
foHo’wed tlie«cxRmp?e> ^ * 

ESTIIEf. 

What did the carroccio resemble?* 

« • 

MRS. F. 

It was built in imitation of thf {ewish ark^of 
the covenant, and consisfed of a four-wheeled 
car painted re^, and drawn by four pairs of 
oxen covered to th« feet with trappiii^s of 
scarlet cloth. In the middle of the car, raised 
upon an imU^ensely high mast terminated by a 
golden orb, floated the standard of the com- « 
munity, and beneath it the effigy of our Saviour 
H 3 
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extended upop the croi 5, and appearing to pouj^ 
Jbeiiedictions upon the ^surrounding host. K 
kind of platform in fApnt of the car was occu- 
pied by some of the inolf valiant soldier'^ of tlie 
army, the appo^nVed f^ards of the standard ; 
behind was another jjlatfoVin, upon whifch were 
placed the musician'^, 'who sounded with»,their 
trumpets, the charge and the letreat. A priest 
daily said mass at an altar in front of the car. 
Thti c«‘rroccio wa>Mhe head quarters of tlie 
army ; the surgeons, the chJ^plain, the military 
chest were all there. It was sacred in the eyes 
of the cili/ens, and Its loss was tin* greatest 
ignorniAy to* wliicli a city could be exposed. 
All the flower lof the army, therefore, was 
chosep for the guard of th^ sacred car, and all 
decisive stakes in jubattle 'w^eregAierally directed 
tow^ardb it. It is probable that, from its raised 
jdatftw'm, orders weie gi\cu and signals made 
to the various 4 squadrons and divisions of the 
army. This singular standard w*as a part of 
the military system of the Lombards of that 
period, and anarked* at once the rudeness and 
the wdsdom of the tactics which regulated the 
free riiilitia of Lombardy. , 

How was that ? 


ESTHER. 
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^ MRS-lF- • 

It was necessary to improve the infantry, and* 
to raise its importance, ^ order to oppose it to 
the cavalry of gentlemen of thejlmperial army; 
the carroccio coutri^iited to /his end ; for the 
infantry* obliged to jjccoimnodato its movements 
to tlait of the carroccio, acquired more regu- 
larity, more force, and more confidence in 
itself; a retreat was made in slower and better 
oiTh*r, and flight wf^ so ignonflnious as to*be next 
to impossible. 

ESIIIKU. 

Uliis Italian car reminds me of*lhc battle of 
tlie Standard, fonglit^aft Nortljallerton, in 1188, 
when the English ^<?arried along with them as 
their militai^^ ?nsigii7 a high crucifix^which was 
erected upon a waggon, lienee the battle 
derived its name. ^ * 

• MRS. F. 

It certainly was a very singular contrivance ; 
but to return to our subject. • When milita^:y 
operations becfime more skilful and more rapid, 
it was found that frorn^ its slow moticyi, the 
carroccio was a complete incumbrance, and 
Ottohe Visconti, another archbishop of Milan, 

* Sismoadi, Republiques Italiennes, and Foreign 'Quarterly 
Review, vol. \i. , 

• A * 

H 4 
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substituted for it, a 
rthe city and the imj 
patron saint of Milan ; 


indard with the arms 
I’e of St. Ambrose, the 
was intrusted to one of 


the bravest officers with a large stipend for 
defending it 


FREDERICK. 


It must have been very slow marching, to 
keep pace with a bullock waggoa< 


MRS. F. 'i' ^ 


The Italian bullocks are particularly light 
and quick in their mbvements, but as the car- 
roccio iv^as heavily laden, its motion must un- 
doubtedly have been vely slow. There were 
varieties in the carroccio,' ;\s adopted by the 
principal kalian cities, Mnan, Pavia, Cremona, 
and Florence ; but the emperor Frederick II., 
jvho v’^as wont to dikingijish himself by his 
singularity,* inskisad of the carroccio, introduced 
an elephant carrying a square wooden tower, at 
the^ angles of winch were fixed several flags, 
while, in the miidst, floated the great standard.^ 
of the army. This tower was guarded by his 
faithM ^aracens, whom Fsther will recollect, 
that" Frederick caused to be transport^ from 
Sicily into the cities of Luceria ana Nocera 


• This city still goes by the name of “ Nocera deipa^anu" 
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%rhich they colonised, aAd which could supply 
him in cases of necessit;*' with 30,000 soldiers. * 

, ESTHER. ^ 

One would have^hbughf auch an invention 
of Eastern rather than Qerman origin. A 
whit5 elephant on a crimson field, is the banner 
of China, and the ei^jpcror, among his various 
titles, is styled the “Lord of^the whife elephant.”* 

1 * * * 

• HENRIETTA. * 

r. JJow that we are talking of banners, why is 

the Enfflish standard callbd the Union. 

• • • • 

MRS. F. ^ 

It is so termed ^lecause it is formed by the 
union of the trosset of St. Andrew and St. 
George, die patron saints of Scotland and 
England. ^ * 

• FREDERICK. ^ 

• *? 

What is the history of our saint, St. George 
of England ? 

. MRS. F.* 

Esther, find me th# 23d chapter of Gibbon’s 
Decline *anfl. Fall, and we wilf read his account 
of this unwtprthy individual who, after g, most 
ignominious life, was transformed into a saint. 


GutzlafTs Cbii^ 

H 5 
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and a martyr, and became the patron of the 
f^nglish nation. ^ 

Mrs. Fortesorje ,^eferr^d to tlie passage, and 
Esther read to oLr party 4 ^he history given by 
Gibbon of St. George of Cappadocia or of 
England. " 

TREDERiCK. , 

*I"am»sure {liat it h a disgrace to the English 
to have such a saint. Aunt,^ who was the first 
English duke ? 

' t 

-4 ^ , MRS. r. 

Edward the Black Pijince who was created, 
in 1337, duke of^CornwaJJ. The first marquis 
was thv? Earl of Oxford, crerted, in 1387, mar- 
quis of DuTblin ; and the first earl was Hugh de 
Pusat, bishop of Dul\lin, who was made carl of 
Northumberland by llichard I.; a curious in- 
stance of how g'Siritual and temporal titles were 

formerly mingled. 

<• 

ESTHER. 

And the viscounts ? 

tr 

MRS. 

Lord Beaumont was the'first visc^nt created 
by lett^:Vs patent, in 1 440, and perhaps you do 
'riot know, that although the eldest son of a 
viscount has no title, nor are his daughters styled 
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kdies, yet the eldest son and daughter of the 
first viscount are said to be the first gentleman* 
and gentlewoman, without a title, in the king- 
dom. • ^ • 

The first baron l^de by^Utters patent, was 
created in 13^8, but the Ifarons had no coronets 
giveft to them, until the reign of Charles II. 

Can any of you teli me the three bishops who 
take precedence of the resj ? « • . » 


I think, mamma, that can, for J read it the 
othev* day. Tliey are — the bish(^) of l^ondon, • 
as bishop of the capital city of England, and 
provincial dean of Santerbu/y ; the bishop of 
Durham, as^co^nt ^^atine and earl of Sedberg; 
and the bishop of Winchesfiii', as pr^ate of the 
order of the Garter. 

HENRIETTA. % 

I wish I \new something about hefaldry. 


ESTHi^R. 

Then why ijpt study it, Henrietta ? It is a 
very amusing pursuit, and ope which y9u can 
easily foU^ ^ith the assistance of a good 
elementary^ vork. If you like, I will loud you 
Clarke’s Heraldiy,^ which will teach you as* 
much as is necessary for« general use, and I 

H 6 . • 
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sliall be happy to assist you with my little store 
of information. If you will only give tlie sub- 
ject a little attention you will soon be able to 
blazon^ or describe, a coat of arms. « 

HEWIETTA. 

What a curious expression. 

MRS. F. 

' It is derived froLi^^the French hlaser^ to blow, 
originating in the ancient custoifi of the heralds, 
of blowing a horn, at jousts and tournaments, 
w|ien they explained dnd recorded the achieve- 
ments ot the knights. But the term blazon re- 
minds me of the *story o^ ,the young Duval. 

, HENRlElvrA. / 

« 

Who was he, aunt; will you tell us about 
him ? •' 

*- I 

f ' MRS. F. 

Witli pleasure. He was the son of a peasant 
in Champagne, * who c^ed when Duval was only 
ten years of age. ,Lfeaving his native village, 
the boy, after experiencing many vicissitudes, 
entered into the service * of lome hermits at 
Luneville who gave him the charge of watching 
their dbws. One of these recluse^* taught him 
Ito write, and so ardent was Duvafs thirst for 
information, that he Bpent all his little earnings 
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in the purcliase of books. One clay, he found 
a gold seal, and upon the owner coming to him 
to claim his property, Duval replied, “ that 
he should not have the seal linldss he could hla^ 
zoit the^ arms \^hiciW^ere er^raved upon it.” 
Surprised at^uch An aiftwer from a cowherd, 
and still more surprised, on questioning him, to 
find how much Duval had taught himself, the 
gentleman supplied him v^th books and maps, 
and gave him ^iiihctions to gtiide hiiA in his 
studies. His passion for reading rapidly in- * 
creased, and one day hejvas found under a tree 
surnounded by maps and absorbed in ^eep fe-* 
flection. The gentlcttian who thus discovered 
him inquired what h§ Vas about. Duval answered 
that he vva§ fipding^ out the way JojQudbec as 
lie wished to go to the university of that city to 
prosecute his studies. His inquirer was of the 
suite of the princes* of Lorraine, wjio were re- 
turning froui hunting in the forest, and who soon 
surrounded the young student. ^Fhey sent Du- 
val to college, and the duke ctf Lorraine, Mio * 
look him under his own immediate protection, 
appointed him*afterwards his librarian a^d pro- 
fessor of history at£uneville> Duval's first care 
was #to prove his gratitude towards his early 
friends, the ’hermits ; he sent them a large sum 
of money to enable them to rebuild tlieir bouse* 
and added to their revenues, by purchasing for 
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them a considerable portion of land. On the 
death of his patron, the duke of Lorraine, Du- 
val followed his son Francis to Vienna, where 
that prince soon ^afterwards married Maria 
Theresa. Duvjil was m^le director of the 
cabinet of medals, anfl was loclfrefl in the im- 
perial palace, but he always retained his simple 
habits, and never forgot his humble origin. 
\Yikh the candour of true learning, he would fre- 
quently, acknowledge his owi' ignorance*, and 
would often in answer to a question, leply “ I 
know nothing about it; ” upon which a block- 
'hc^'ad orv* day obsor\ed to him, “But the '^in- 
peror pays you for your, knowledge.’’ “The 
emperor,” replied'* Duval, ^‘.pays me for w^iiat I 
know;" if he^w’ere to pay nv'ior ^dl that J don’t 
know, the whole treasure of the empire would 
not be sufficient.” < 

Duval djed in 1775, at the advanced age of 
eighty-two, pi5*serving to the lash his un- 
disturbc'd cheerfulness, the fruit of a ch»ar con- 
sciexice, and ot‘ genuine piety. 

r 

* As another wiitcr says, 1 am ignorasit of many things, 
but not UT my ovin ignorance.’* | 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

ON T^tlPERATVJE, 

« • 

THE JRICKf.Y FEflll. HEAT IN WHICH 1‘LAKTS EXIST. — EX- 

FKRIMENT OF SHI* JOSEPH BANKS. — VOWER OF FISHES TO RE- 
SIST HEAT. — KF.SERVOIR AT 3LACCLESF1ELD. — FLEXIBILITY 
IN THE ORGANISATION OF ^OMKSTIC ANIMALS. — THE GREEN- 
LAND HOO. THE SHEEP IN ICE|.AND. — /,'ATTLE FED ^UFON 

FISH. MUSQUITOES ^IN THE FOLlft, AND IN THE TKOFICS. 

CACTI OF SOUTH gWIERICA. SAGACITY OP MULEA ANEC- 
DOTE. ANIMALS INTRODUCED BY COMMERCE. ATMOSPHERE 

OF THE MOON. TEAIPKRA J URE OF THE PLANETS, AND THEIR 

UNFITNESS FOR THE llABITAflOK OF M A >/l— PHILOSOPHIC 

Dliy:OVEUY. — SIR ISAAC NEWTON* L1M1:|(KD KNOWL£DG%TO» 

BE ATTAINED OF THE WAYS OF FROVIDENCF. ^ 



• Thc4)or^, niouWcd by the clime, fiK^urcs 
Th’ equator beats or hyperborean frost.” 

Armstrong. 

• 

♦ 

HENRIETIA. 

In what a scorching situation, aunt* you have 

placed this prickly pear (Caclu9 opuntia). 

♦ • 

MKS. f/ 

Yes^ the cacti aife all partial to hea^ most 
of them growing upon the dry arid plains ©f 
South Ameirica. This species is muhh ©aten in 
Sicily and Italy, and the agriculturists of Mount 
Etna plant it iq the smalk Assures of the lava, 
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throuf^h whicli its roots soon penetrate, ’’and by 
the force of vegetation gradually enlarge the 
crevices of the rock, and render it by degrees 
fit for cultivation. i 

ESTHER. 

It is wonderful what extremes of temperature 
plants are capable of resisting. 

' MRS. F. 

The vervain (Verbena officinalis) has been 
gathered Bagneres, upon the banks of a 
•stream, the wf^ter of, which was atSl*^ Reaiynur 
(lOlf Fahrenheit) ; and at Dax in the Landes, 
Tremella thermalis lives in a fountain of hot 
water which is at 56° to 60^,^f the same ther- 
mometer.*‘ 'Adanson assures us that various 
plants in Senegal vegetate and preserve their 
verdure, although the sandy plains upon which 
they grow are ^metimes at 61® Reaumur (169;^^ 
Fahr.) Sohnerat found Uie J^itex agnus castas on 
the banks of Jthermal rivulet in Luf on, the 
principal of the Philippine Islands, so near the 
water, which was at 174° Fahr. that its roots 
swept ft ; and Forster obsa:ved the first men- 
tioned plant flourishing, with a number of others, 
at the foot* of a volcano, in the island of Tanna, 

* See First Series, Chapter V. for difference of the two ther- 
inoraeters. . * 
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one of the New Hebrides, wh^re the ther- 
mometer stood at 210°, and Conferom and other* 
water plants are by no means unfrequently 
traced in the boiling springs of Italy which 
raise the thermom^» to sfljZ®. I have also 
read th3t, when one, of t^e greenhouses at the 
Garcien of I^ants at Paris took fire, all tlie 
plants perished exciting the New Zealand 
flax, the leaves of which were burnt, but the 

^root resisted this extreme lieat., 

• * 

ESTHER. 

There is a curious spefeies of moss [FontinaJj.$ ^ 
drUipyretica) which is almost incombustible, 
and is used in Swec]|pn as a 4ining to wooden 
chimnies to prevei>t*the wood from taking fire.* 

• f • • 

MRS. F. 

This power of resisting heat i% possessed, 
also by the animal creation. Cf this, we have 
sufficient evidence in the experimefits of Sir 
Joseph Banks and Dr. Blagden^ v^ho remaii^d « 
in a room heated at one time to 260°, and also 
in the instancy of the girl* who remained up- 
wards of ten minutles i» aij oven whefe the 
thermometer stood, when she left it, at 288°^ 
but i believ^e there is an instance bf Ahe air 


• Grey’s British Plants* 
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being endured, for a space of five minutes, 
.at 325^ 

ESTHER. 

Have not fislies<boen found alive in water of 
a very high tempVjrature , 

MRS. F. 

Yes. Among the many instances with which 
travellers have furnished us, two will be found 
suflHcietit to give you in evidepce of their ex- *' 
traordinary power of resisting heat. Sonnerat 
found fishes existing^ in a hot spring in the 
* Manillas, atrl58°; and De Humboldt, vdien 
travelling through the p’-ovince of Quito, per- 
ceived fishes thrown up a}ivc, and apparently ^ 
in good health, from the of a volcano, 

in the course of its explosions, along with water 
and heated vapour thrt raised the tliermorueter 
to 210®, — a temperature tWo degrees only below 
the boiling poijl’t. , 

^ - ESTHER. 

The common gold'* and silver fishes thrive in 
water above the common temperature, and I 
was <bld the other day ky a gentleman who 
' had visited Macclesfiel<^ tliat at the coal mines 
near tkatHown, there is a reservoir to receive 
the hot water and condensed steam from the 
engines employed in the works. The water 
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• 

in this reservoir is consequently so hot Uiat 
the hand can but just bear its heat; never- 
theless, myriads of gold and silver fish are to 
be seen swimming in it, and the people at the 
mines say it is surprising ^lio^ rapidly they 
have increased in tms hpt and muddy water, 
only^two or ^hree fishes having been, in the 
first instance, accidentally thrown in. 

MRS. F^ i • ^ , 

I believe that*gSld and si?vcV fishes are very 
often kept in these warm reservoirs ; but both 
the vegetable and animal kingdom»are equally 
able' to resist the extreme^ of c^^ld ; and siffch • 
is the kind dispcnsatimi of Providence, that in 
whatever climate^man has been able to live, 
or has been inpSled by curiosijy ^to fisit — 
whatever the soil, whatever the temperature, 
ho has always found ve^iges of animal being 
and of plants flourishing in vigcftir and in 
beauty. • 

ESTHER. • ^ ^ ^ 

And how wonderful thfe i'eadin^ss with which 
all the domestic animals that follow his foot- 
steps ^e enabled !o ^dapU themselves the 
eircumstances and nhture of the climate ! > 

I ^ 

MRS. F. , 

Yes ; one cannot indeejl reflect without ad- 
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miration upoq the prodigious flexibility in the 
organisation of the animals which man has 
subjected to his empire. In Greenland, the 
dog eats the refuse of the fisheries, and, when 
fish fails, suppbrti himself upon marine algm. 
The Iceland sheep, whefi their iiatuial food 
is buried too deep for them to 'reach it, are 
fed by their keepers upon fish-bones. In dis- 
tricts of Norway, moss of every kind is given to 
cattle, ,and sea-wq^d, very ^generally, on the 
coast, is dried and carted tno or three miles 
into the country, and when scalded with boiling 
water, whicli is poured off^ it forms good and 
no^iirishfng food for cows. 

HENUIErrA. 

YesV aunt; I recollect yotir Celling us last 
year, that Fuvas vcbiculosm is used in Scotland 
as food for cattle."^ • 

^ ? 

« MRS. r. 

A recent traveller in Norway also states tliat 
. “ fi;^h-heads bones are all carefully pre- 
served in the district of Nordland, Finmark, and 
in Bergens Amt, and are boiled down to a soup, 
of which cattle are exCeedfligly fond. In Ber- 
gens Amt, when more helrings or sprats are 
caught «4n* any particular spot than there are 


• First Series, Chapter V. 
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barrels and salt to preserve, the Ash are spitted 
on sticks, and hung up to dry ; they are thenf 
greedily devoured by the cows, which in many 
places subsist very much on this^diet.” * 

B^t it is fto.i only in their change of food 
that animals show die flexibility of their organ- 
isation. The Jiorse "and the ass, for instance, 
are natives of the cold andVjid^ plains of‘Ujjp&r 
Asia, yet they follow man to the New'World, 
there to return to their savage state, and lead 
under the tropics a different cxistence.f ^ 

Mas. r. 

But not, I should* think, a very happy one, 
for they suffer ^ItAnately from heal^and cold, 
and are tormented by day with horse-flies and 
iiiusquitoes, and dining the night by enormous 
bats, which fasten ifiemselves upon thdir backs, 
and cause # dangerous wounds, •! entered the 
more painful from being immediately filled 
with noxious insects (Acap^ 

‘j, ESTHER.^ 

The ^musquitoes 6r giiats^are also ve^ an- 
noying in the polar* regions, and the hare ih 
Lapland is more tormented by thl^ir ^attacks 

* Laing*& Nor>^ay, p. 427. 
t Humboldt’s Voyage, t. 6. 
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than any other quadruped. To avoid these 
•insects, it is obliged to leave the cover of the 
woods in full day, and seek the plains ; hence 
the hunters savj that of three Jitters which a 
hare has in a yfar, thcr f\rst dies by the cold, 
the second by gnats, end only the tliircf escapes 
and arrives at maturity.’' 

iinMUifrTA. 

" 1 held no idea \l\A there \Yerc so many gnats^ 
in the pola^ regions. 

* USrHER. 

* Yes;'' their* number > are so prodigious ‘as to 
be compared in J^apLind to the falling flakes 
of snow or to the dust of the earth. The 
gnat, hoJV^/er, appears * to b** a universal 
enemy. 

% 

* . • MRS. r: 

4 

Yes ; histoi^ infomis u& that Srpor king of 
Persia was comjjelled to raise the siege of 
rJfcibis by a* ptague of gnats which, attacking 
liis elephants and beasts of burden, caused the 
rout of his army. In the CrinA^a, the llussiaii 
soldiers are obljgid to sleep in sacks to defend 
tTiemselvc^ from their bites ; and Captain Sted- 
man states that when in Americd, his soldiers 

( 


Kirby Spence, toL 1. 
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were forced to sleep with their heads thrust into 
holes made in the earth with their ba^onetSi 
and I* their necks wrapped round with their 
haniinool^s. 

Df. IJnniltoldl tells us that, near the mouth 
of the liver Uiiare, the inhabilanls pas's the 
night bixiied three to four inches deep in 

the sand, leaving out their^head only/ which 
^they cover with ^ liaiidkercliief. 

MRS ,r. * 

Atid, in such myriads * do thl-y appear ^to 
.jvvann, that I recollect, in taliLing of one of the 
forests, he obsery*^* that tliere was “jnoiiis 
d’air qiie de jiiousfiiques/^^ and h^relates al-.o 
the observation of an Indian to a missionary, 
“ Qu’on doit etre bieii dans la lune, a Ig voir 
si belle et si claire, elle doit etie libre de 
inoustiques.7 Bat, before we It^fve the subject 
of South America, I should tell you of the 
sagacity of the mules of thgit country. In plains 
divested of all ipoisture, when other animals arc 
suffering from Hiirst^the mules seek the Cactus 
which, nnder its spiny coding, conceals a 
wate»y pulp. Carefully removing ttie ^thorns 
with its feet^ the mule applies its lips to the, 

* Humboldt’s Voyage, t 7. 
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plant, and contrives to drink its rel^hing 
juices. , 

. 41 

ESTHER. ’ 

Wliat ind oV Cactus is it ? 

* * 

' MRS. l'. t 

The spherical species with fourteen sides, 
called Cactus melocactvs: It grows half im- 
jfieisediin thh sai^4V It is about ten inches in 
diamet6r, and well deserves to be classed among' 
those plants, which Saint Pierre terms *‘les 
sources vegfetaliws dcs dtser^’^ The cacti belong 
almost ‘exclusively to America, and their* lofty 
cylindrical stalks, thirty* feet high, rising like 
columns, and branching froii) the top like cande- 
labra, prodtKje a most extroordmary impression 
upon the s^rangJlT, when he first visits the arid 
plain; which are covertd with these plants. These 
stalks assume J^^y a^ a woody consistency ; they 
are cqnsideretfby the Americans to«be incorrup- 
tible, and are use/1 by them to make oars, &c. ^ 
Blit I was t);»p sagacity of the^mulcs in 

these regions is wondeti^l. A muleteer will 
not sf-y to the traveller Jjjho hiPes his mule I 
will give you wm^h goes the best,” but 

willgi^ you me one which reasons tlie best.”f 

* Humboldt. Xabloaux de la Nature. 
f Que mas rj^^ioua. 
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Animals, like man, become more s%j];acioi s and 
more acute in their senses, the nearer they ap- * 
proaolk to a state of wildness : the security of 
a doincsticj life, and the progiies^of ci#ti\atioi], 
diminish the iiatural^ii^tincts,»in proportion as 
tliey are the ]e|s Called int6 action. I recollect, 
when •we ciossed the Col-de-Balmc, the pass 
which leads from the, valley of Chamouni to 
Martigny, our iftuletecr gavp us an anecdote 
’iie sagacity and^ iftemory ot* one of his inules. 
When Aery young, this animal had traversed 
the road, and, nine years a^terwardSjWfhcn carry- 
ing hig master across the same pasri they^ wei'e 
overtaken by a snow §torm, which destroyed 
every trace of the load. Although the mule 
had only once be^i that way, and^hatTlt so 
distant a periodlf yet he rerafbiubered the road 
so perfectly as to be able, to make his way 
through the snow, and* carry bis master* across 
in safety. ^ 


ESTHER. 

So numerous are the pjuleS in South America, 
that 90,000 of these animals are said to be 
wandering at large, in® liie* plains on the north 
of tlie ^Orinoco. The herds or vrfld cattle and 
horses, which overrun South America, artS im- 
mense; yet these animals have all sprung from 

VOL. II. I • . 
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a few individtlals, which were first carried there 
*by the Spaniards. 

MRS. F. 

Pigs were first introduced into America by 
Columbus; and^our ships^'have been the means 
of importing, unintentionally, the rat into the 
New World *, in the same manner thdt the 
Norway rat has been brought into our own 
i'ohntry, ana wit^** equally devastating conse- 
quences. ft 

ESTHFR. 

• CoHimerce*f we hav e cv ery reason to bcl ie ve, first 
introduced into England the American flight 
{Aphis lanigera)^ that pest of our orchards ; and 
the coJc-r^ach is also an animal of foreign im- 
porlatiom The moth so' deslVuctive to bee- 
hives {Tma wehnella\ and the insect of the 
asparagus^ {Chrysomiela asparayi)^ were not ori- 
ginally nativjjjs of Sweden, where they arc now 
common; and the peach trees in St.'^Helcna have 
iscen all dest'-oj ed by an insect that was imported 

from die Cape, f ® 

* 

MRS* F. 

De Humboldt* tells us, that the horses, cows, 
and «thlr animals of European origin are 
obliged, during the periodical swellings of the 
* Ly^U's Geology. f Kirby and Spence, toL i. 
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great rivers of South America,* to lead aix 
almost amphibious life. During the time of 
high-^i^ater, the mares are.to be seen, followed 
by their <;olts, swimming abou^ an# feeding 
upon the grass, of w4ji?h the top alone appears 
above the suri^ce of •the vfeter, while crocodiles 
>are ifi quick pursuit to make them their prey. 
In this manner the animals, who escape their 
enemies, live, till the rivers Tw^turn again to theiif 
beds ; and they ^hfen roam on<!e more *in the 
savannahs, where they find a fine odoriferous 
grass, and enjoy, as in th^ir native (riimate, the 
renevied vegetation of spring. liere, their, Ife 
another instance of tho^ pliability of the organ- 
isation of domestic qftimals to the changes of 
climate and temjyer^pre. 

HENRIETTA. 

I wonder whether ’our animals co(ilcHive in 
th6 moon. ^ * 

MRS. E. • 

It is inferred not ; for the lunar atmosphere 
must be of a greater degree of rarity that can 
be produced bj" ourbe^?! air-pui^ps, consequently, 
no terrestrial animal could exist in it^ Water* 
would^not remain fluid in any part of Mars, 
Oven at his equator; and, in tlie temperate 
zones of the same planet, alcohpl and quicksilver 

T 2 • * 
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would freeze.* In Mercury, the mean heat, 
arising only from the intensity of the sun^s rfigr% 
must be above that of boiling quicksilver ; and 
water would boil,* even at his pole«. •^Thus the 
planets, though b^ndred'i;»jith the earth in struc- 
ture, are totally unfif for the habitation of such 
a being as man. The planets, also, diffei^very'* 
much in density from tha earth. The earth is 
nearly four times as dense as the sun : a moderate 
sized nan would weigh abbi\t two tons at tho 
surface of the sun, and, on the contrary, at the 
surface of the four iievi planets, we should be so 
li^lit that it vfould be impossible to stand,* from 
the excess of our muscular force; for a man 
would weigh only a few pounds. * 

• RLNRIEITA. 

How wonderful it js that astronomers should 
be able Jo„ascertain these^oints. 

* 4SP 

. •• MRS. r. 

^ ^,To minds unacquainted with science, such 
result^ of philosophic rcsearcli seem to transcend 
the powers of hunlan conception, and we view 
with ‘wonder many assertions which the natural 
.philosopher is emlbled with confidence *to make. 
They ^iref nevertheless, conclusion;; to whidh any 
. one may certainly arrive, who will only be at the 


\ Mrs. Somerville. 
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trouble t>f examining the chain oC reasoning by 
wliich they have been obtained. *^The chain is» 
laM before us, and every link is submitted io our 
unreserved examination, if we have patience and 
inclination to enter on si^ph detail. ^Hundreds have 
gone tlniough it, and^\^ill continue to do so;” but 
^loweverj >ve content ourselves w'ith this 
general view of the matter, we must content 
ourselves aho to take *on trust, that is, on the 
authority of those ho havtt examined y/eeper, 
bvery conclusion Vhich cannot be made apparent 
to our senses.” * Tliose individuals indeed 
de^^erve our admiration ahd respect,* 

Whose cuiioiis thoughts with active freed >iii soar, 

And tiatc the viondeis o?ctiatin,> yowV **f 

• 

But few are endov\d wilh powers o f rgg -fjoning 
for the task ffetf miifds can deduce frofti objects, 
apparently tri\ial and unimportant, results so 

wonderliil, so stupendous.! To tjij^n.ftural 

• 

* Ilcrsthcl*s Discouise. 

■f Mis. Eli/ificth Cartel, 
t As Akcnsidt &a)s, — ^ 

But not alike to cvVy mortal c}e 
Is this gicdi sLLiic uiiveird for since tlie claimi 
Of social life to dillcrent labour? iirgo 
The activt poWlis ol man, vith wise intent. 

The hand of Natuic ent peculiar rainds 
Imprihts a diQertnt bias, and to each 
Dcciccs Its province iii the common toil. 

To some shcftaujj^t the f ibric of the sphere, 

Tiie changeful moon, the circuit of the stars, 

The golden zones of heaven,’* &c. 

Plvasores op Imagination. 

• T • • 
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philosopher th^re is no natural object unim- 
portant or trifling ; from the least of nature’s 
Worl^ he may learn the greater lessons. 
fall of an apple to the ground may raise his 
thoughts to the" laws whifh govern the revolution 
of tlie planets in iheir^orbfts,” and tlie vibrations 
of a lamp may first awaken his afeention the 

oscillation of tlic pendulum.* 

« 

• < . ' i^STHKR. 

No *one has ever, I believe^ made such dis-« 
coveries as Sir Isaac Newton. 

C i 

,, , .Mas. r. 

No ; no one has ever ao widely enlarged the 
sphere of human knowledge. The magnitude 
of hfe'^'’^i^ 3 iiomical disco veeies^ excite our ad- 
miration of the mental powers which could so 
familiarly grasp then ; and the minuteness of 
liis researches is no less t*alculated to produce 
a corresponding impression. “ Whichever way 
we turn our view, we find ourselves compelled 
“ttf bow befiA-e^his genius, and to assign to the 
xiamc^^W Newton ,a* place in our veneration 
which belongs t6 no other iin' tlie annals of 
science. Ilis ej-ja fnarfifs the accopiplished 
%iatarity ^of the liuinaii reason as applied to 
such Objects. Every thing which went before 


* Sec the anecdote of Galileo. 
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might be more properly compared to ^he im- 
p^fect attempts of childhood/' * Whatever haa 
Snc<* been performed has never, in point of in- 
tellectual, effort, surpassed jhose brilliant dis- 
coveries which have^lied suclj a lustre upon Ins 
name. * / # 

• esiiieh. 

It is related of Sir Ibaac Newton, that, when 
one of his friends was coin^Unientiiig him upon 
Siis wonderful tolents, Sir Isaac assured him, 
tliat \vliatcver he had done worthy of notice was 
owing to a patience of thcv^ight, raihtc than to any 
cxtiAordhicuy sagacity, with 'whMi hewas^n-* 
dowed above other men. “I keep/' he said, “the 
subject constant before me, and wait till the 
first dawmiygs^pe^i 'nlowly, by litOi-TfAcTlit lo, 
into a full and clear light.’' 

Ivias. r. ^ 

Tliis power which he had accp'Vred^ of steady 
and continuous attention, tliat is. of directing all 
the faculties of his mind to b?ai* undividectiy"* 
upon the one subject immediately befo^ it, so 
as fully to eoiil^mplate its nature and itg bear- 
ings, is .undoubtedly necessa^" for the due exer- 
cise /)f every other mental process; apd, indeed, 
we have efefy reason to believe, that the diver- 

• Herscherb Discourse. 

* if * 

I 4 
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.fifties in the ppwer of judging, in different indi- 
Fividue^ls, ar^ much less than we are apt to imagine ; 
but that the difference is rathe# to be ascrib^ 
to the manner in,, which the powers of the mind 
are directed and ' concentrated to one object* 
An ordinary mind, as I have before said, would 
have long beheld the fall of an &pp]e, without 
seeing any relation between this common-place 
o’ccurrence and the laws lhat guide the planets 
ill 'their course ; b^rt" it was fyom such a relation 
that Newton deduced those J^rand principles 
which govern the universe. 


• ESTHER. * 

Then the great object of science is to ascertain 
facts, and to trace their rri^tions to each other. 

* - MRS. 

It is so; and, in the pursuit of science, it must 
always ^’emcmbered, that the powers which 
regulate tKoso»relations are entirely hidden from 
us in our 'present imperfect state of tieing. “ It 
n-ifijiumbling lo^jhu pride of human reason, but 
it is i3^the less true, that the highest acquire- 
ment wer made bv the most exalted genius of 
man has been only to traflie a part, and a very 
amall part, of that order which the iJeity has 
establidiecf in his works. When \ye jendedvour 
*to pry into the causes of this order, ^e perceive 
the operation of powers which lie far beyond the 
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reach of our limited i&culties. TJhey who have 
made the highest advances in trif0.*ience wilh 
the first to confess how limi ted ,ll&e faculties 
are, and how small a part th^y can* comprehend 
of the ways of the ^aUnighty^dreator. They 
will be die first to acXnowJedge, that the highest 
acqi^rement of. human wisdom is to advance to 
that line which is its legitimate boundary, and 
there, contemplating tlie wondroiis field which 
lies beyond it, to t bend iiftdnuiible adpration 
liefore a wisdomVhich it cannot fathom, and a 
power which it cannot comprehend.’^ * 

Abercrombie on the Intellectual Powers, p, 5^, 
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CHAPTER IX. , 

TH£ KITCHEN<'GARD£ir. 


CLAKEX CHAFE. — AUTUMNAL TINTS. INJURIES TO ](|EAVES. — 

INFLUENCE OF LIGHT Up8n THE COLOUl^s OF PLANTS. — 

RLANCHING. ClfEIIlANTHUS MUTABILIa. — WHITE CEIfOTUC- 

RA. COBCEA. UllUbCUS MUTAUILIS. BLACK AND WHITE 

HAMBURG GRAPE. — VINES *OF ISCHIA. — OP FOIK 

SULTANA AND SYRIAN CAAPFS. CULTIVATION OF THE 

* CORInVi chafe. Ij^J.SEaRY. ^^rOLLECTIVE FRUITS. 

STUirn'NG OF THE miLUEIlRY ^RE^KS. SILK. NAMEy 

DERIVEIJ FROM THE Bf ULBERRV. WAX ON VEGETABLES. 

CEROXYLON ANHICOLA. — > CANDLKDERRY BlTRTl.V.. LAW OP 

SOLON. — INi’LUENCE OF THE VICINITY OF PLANTS WITH 

^^CR11^ JUICES. OF LKGUBIINOSvK. THE H)R7.F. AND THE 

S^HlIhl BROOM. ROTATION CROPS. OF FISH* AND 

VEGETABLES. CLAUSE IN « FRENCH LEASES RESPECT- 

ING THE SALSOLA. -I - EFFECT OF CULTIVATION UPON VEGE- 
TABLES AND FRUITS. SFIKACH.r—j TARRAGON, MUSTARD 

ANir *» ' OXALIS C REN ATA. » — ESCULENT BULBS A N D 

, TUBERS. CASSADA. -r POXATOE.** * * 


.«• « “ The sunny wall 

Presents t|ijc downy peach, the shining plum, 

'i'hc rudd^ fragrant nectarine, and dar^, 
iiencath his ample leaf, the luscious fig.*’ 

THOMSON. 


HENRIETTA. ^ 

Es^fHER) how red t|ie l^ves of that vine have 
.turned since I obiserved it last week. • 

• ESTHER. fy 

Yes. It is rather soon for them fo assume their 
autumnal tints ; bat this vine is of tlie kind 
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which produces the Bordeaux or* claret grape, 
and it always clianges its colour lu the 

season, and tufns of a more brihl^P red, tlian 
any other in the garden. T|ie grapes which it 
yields are generally ^o^acid, t|iat we have never 
used tht^n, except fcr making wine or vinegar, 
unti^ last year when the ^niusual heat of the 
summer ripened them sufficiently for the 
dessert. • 

mK' .* * * 

^ ^ • MRS. F.* • % 

Naturalists have observed, that the red au- 
tumnal tint is most commgn in those Jeaves which 
contuin an acid, such as the vine, >he vib^wnffn, 
the pear, sorrel, &c. ;• the peculiar brilliancy, 
therefore, of the re<J*of our claret vine leaves, 
may be attribuj/?(f to the larger porti^^A 6T acid 
which this grape con tains **compared with the 
other kinds in the garden* 


• ESTHER. c» 

It is an established fact, that the saVne colour 
is produced upon a leaf by thb accident^ punc 
ture of an insect, the aHack of“fungi^^or by 
early frosts, a^ that leaf would assume as its 
autumnal tint. ^ • * 


, HENRIETTA. \ 

Have di^'kindness to explain that* again,, 
Esther. 

• 183S.» , 

I 6 
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, ESTHER. 

I meau^ ^that the colour to which a leaf 
changes, from any injury which it receives, is 
precisely that tint which the leaf would naturally 
take of itself in autumn* Thus, if an accident 
were to injure the leaf of k poplar or oP^a lilac, 
the leaf would turn yellow, if of 4 pear trge or 
of a sumach, red, those being the colours which 
these leaves turn in the autumn.* 



The information which we at present possess 
respecting VJ?getable colours is very limited ; but 
tlihf'tht; actidii of sdlar light is, in reality, the 
great cause of colour in plants is proved by the 
leaves of plants which are- grown in darkness 
being*^fj^ or deprived of ,cbloi’r. , 


ESTHER. 

Tllenc’iv is not that plants lose their green 
colour by bei^g placed in the dark^^ but rather, 
that, being removed from the influence of the 
•^Jght, they ncv«r Acquire any colour at all. 

‘MRS. F. 

Exitctly so. Vegetable^ tissue is pale and 
colourless, and, tlierefore, you perceive tSie error 
of our^ gardeners in talking of hlQtiching ‘their 
4 sea-kale and celery ; they do not make them 
white, but, by depriving them of the action of the 
• De Candolle, 
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light, they prevent them from turning green, and 
cause them to retain the original white coloui^ 

. . ° 'hi. 

or their tissue. ' 


. ESTHER. « • 

Those flowers, thei^^hich, an their first open- 
ing, are whit^ and sCfterwfirds become coloured, 
are ififlueiiced, I suppose, by the same cause, viz. 
the action of solar light. 

^ t MRS. 

They are so. 


HENRIETTA. 

Bftt to what flowers do you allilde, Ei?tlI8P.^^ 


E«THER. 


The pretty^ ^keiraidhus mutahV^^, fijr in- 
stance, which continues ffbwering so late in 
the year. Its flowers, on4Dpening, are of a pale 
purplish white, they then change^*^j bright 
yellow, andjpass, in different gradations, through 
the various shades of purple. Then there are 
the beautiful evening primroses, {cmotheia 
tetraptera, speciosa, taraxatiJ[olia^ &c.,) the flow- 
ers of which, vVhen they first expand, ai;e of a 
clear w^ite, but, before they die, 'they assume a 
pink^or rose-colour. \ 

^ HENRIETTA. 

And I kno w of another example^ the Cobcea 
scandens^ ' • » 
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f MRS. F. 

•' Yes: its large bell-shaped corolla is of a green- 
ish white when it first opens, and, on the follow- 
ing day, it becqmefi pnrple; but, not tp muliiply 
examples, I will ^only alld^le to one more, tlie 
changeable rose {Hibhcus mutabiljs), of, as it is 
called by the Frencli, la Jleur dhine heure. fTliis 
flower, when it first cxpapds in the morning, is 
wlyte, from vifhich it passes to r6se-coloiir, and, 
final ly,5:o crimson^ In the 'West Indies thes^ 
changes all take j^lace in the course of a day ; 
but ill the Ijpthouses of our climate they occupy 
a Fi'icli^ long(jr time. , 

^henrie'tta. 

what vine is thi& growing near the 
Bordeau^Tgrape ? , . , 

MRS. F. 

?' o 

It is tfi^,black Hamburg: the celebrated vine 
at Hampipn-Cfourt, which covers an entire house, 
is of this kind. 

. ' ‘ ESTHER. 

What are its dimensions? *' 

r t 

t 

^ ^IRS. F. 

It extends over a surface 22 feet broad By 72 
* feet long, equal, therefore, to 1694 square feet. 
The gardener at Hampton-Court informed me. 
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that, in 1816, there were at least 2240 bunches 
of grapes upon this vine, and that the weight of 
the whole crop may fairly be estimated to have 
been a ton. « 

^ HE^aiETTA.* 

What an e^itraordinary return from one vine ! 

M^ts. F. 

The grapes 'which are ♦j^roiight ovev fram 
4^ortugal in jars* cand of which* it is staled that 
1 0,000 pounds’ worth are imported annually into 
this country, are the why:e Hamburg. 

« • » 

ESTHER. 

I 

I have understood that the Ischian grape 
bears fruit at thr^ different periods of < ho year. 

MRS. F. 

Yes : this is effected by the peculiar a^d in- 
genious manner in which the vjne» is* pruned. 
At the tinte of flowering, and Wlien .the grape 
begins to stone, the vine is cut at the second or 
third knot above the fruit; the shoot throws out 
new branches^ which floWbr : and, after this 
second flowering, th^B same process is repeated, 
and a third flowering obtained. By^his method 
the grape is /nade to ripen at Paris, in ^ugust, 
September, and October.* 

* De Candolle, Physiologic V^getalOf p. 1318 . 
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• ESTHER. 

^ I was reading, the other day, that, in the 
neighbourhood of Foix, stones, which generally 
offer sucli obsta/;le^ to agriculture, are employed 
with advantage ip the vKi^ards. 

It V 

HENRIEITA. ‘ 

For what purpose ? 


% « . CSTHER. 

Grerft stones are carried to tke vineyards, and 
carefully placed round the vines ; these become 
heated by <he sun, and, reflecting their heat 
u^orh-'clie graj^cs, assist and accelerate their ri- 
pening. * ' 


^ MRS. F.' , ^ 

Did you observe.the KishmisFgrhpe, Henri- 
etta, at Mrs. Clifford's, the other day ? 


HENRIEU'TA. 


No, indeed, aunt, I did not. 


• • * MRS. F. 

. Iris remarkable, as'^being the kind which pro- 
c^uces the little stoneless rakins balled Sultanas. 
Mrs. Clifford dso*' cultivates the Syriaa grape, 
which yields the largest bunches of ^ any 
species ^&at is known in England Ahey have at- 

* De Candolle. Phys. Veg. p. 1253. 
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,tained the weight of nineteen pounds andi^half 
and, in the native country of the vine, bunches 
have been grown weighing, it is said, forty 
pounds. ^ ^ 

FEf'^ERICK.# 

I can tell you an aneccfote about the vine. 

MI|S. F. 

Let us hear it, then, Frederick* 

FEEDERICK. 

During the revolt of Spartacus^( b. c. 73 ), 
the gjadiators were besieged in Mofint Vesuvius, 
and had no other roajl by which to escape, ex- 
cept a very naiTow ^alh wIacIi was carefully 
guarded by the ^Romans. The rest of the 
mountain 'was ^covered by**rocks, ov^r which 
the wild vines grew in great numbers. The 
gladiators cut the strongest tendrils from these 
vines, with ^which they made firm and strong 
ladders ; by these they descended to the plain, 
and thus escaped from their eticuiiips. 

, MRS. F.* 

And I will give you another. . (Eneua^ king 
of Arcadia, was the great cultivator, of the vine,^ 
His ^lave, o>ie day, predicted that^ he ^ would 
never again taste wine from his own vintage. ^ 

• Lindley's Guide. 
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QSneus immediately ordered a cup of wine to 
be brought to him ; when the slave observed, 

The cup is still far from the lip.'^ At that 
moment, it wa^ arnoniiced that a wild boar of 
Calydoii was in ,the kirig’^> vineyard. CEneus 
threw down the untaited cjp, rui^hed out to his 
vineyard, and was killed by the boar. This, 
probably, is the origin of the common adage. 

Mamma, is not the dried ciuTant a grape ? 

r. 

'Tc rs'so. * 

IIENIUETI 

Then why do we call then£ currants ? 

* ‘mrs. f. 

It^is a corruption 6f Corinth, by which name 
they wtW, usually denominaled, from Corinth, 
uhcrc thgy were first cultivated.' Philips so 
calls them, when he says, — 

4 

“Now wiP the Counfjt^f now the rasps, supply 

* Delicious diaught>, the quinces now, or plums, 

Or cherries, or the fur Thisbean f-uit, 

^Ire piess d to wines.** 4 

*• 

• . / ESTHER. 

Wohld you have the kindness, manuna, to 
give us some account of the currant, or Corinth 
-^rape ? 
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Mils. F. 

With pleasur^e. The Corinth grapes are^ 
about the size of a pea or of a red currant, 
and, when ripe, are of a piy'plish black : tliey 
aregenerally without seeds; and the juice, which 
is abundant, is sweeCbut^vithout any perfumed 
flavour. llio vine does not appear to be in- 
digenous to Corinth, and there is no mention 
of it before the*year a.t>. 1600, when it is stated 
to have been brouglit into lAic JMorca fijim the 
Island of Na®s, where, at present, not a single 
plant of it is to be found. The cultivation 
of tills grape is not confined to dorinth^Jbiit 
extends in theMorea along the Gulf of Ilepanto, 
in the territory of Patj-as, and ns far as Gastouni 
(the ancient Elisft,*It is also produced yi the 
islands of CcpTialoftia, Zan»^, and Sc. Mauro; 
but the best currants still^comc from the shores 
of the Gulf of Lopanto. 

• ESTHER. 

Then it would appear that these vines like 
the vicinity of the sea ? ^ / 

MRS. F. 

Yes;H:hey prefer the plains hear the sea, and 
delight in a ejeep, stony, dry soil : tliey will not 
flourish in rich ground. The vines are kept^ 

* Horticultural Transactions, series, vol. i. p. 240. 
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very dwarf, like tliose of Burgundy, not ex- 
^ ceeding from four to five feet in height. 

HENRIETTA. 

Then, if thp vciies are so much cut in, a 
vineyard cannot fiurely tte«a pretty object? 

MRS. F. . ' 

No ; the vineyards of the Rhine, and in those 
parts of France where this mode of pruning is 
a^opt^, are far ffom pictixesque ; but, if w^ 
wish to see vines in full beauty, must go to 
Italy, where they are generally planted inter- 
maiiate with^the m\il6erry, and are either sup- 
ported by a trellis-work of the Arundo donax*, 

or hang in graceful festoons frorri tree to tree. 

' / 

* -w ESTHER.’ ^ , 

And I have heard you say, mamma, that in 
the Tuscan valleys tkc vine is trained upon the 
inapfe. -^jiis tree is suffered to grow about 
twelve leet high, and its branches « are pruned 
into a kind of frame-work, over which the vine 
runs in wild ‘luxuriance, forming a classical 
carlMilU^ or basket, such as we see represented in 
.'ancier^t painting or sculpture. * 

^ MifS. F. 

^ Yes- I (lave often admired thetdegant forms 


* See Arundo doiiax, in Chapter X. of the First Series. 
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which the maple and the vine thuA present; but 
let us retum to our Corinth grape. • 

The vines do not bear fruit until they are 
seven years old; and it is noWurytil their twelfth 
year that they are ccjpiidered Jo be in full bear- 
ing. These vineyards* generally last eighty, and 
sometimes a hundred, years. 

^ ESTHER. 

When does the i^intage t^e place ? 

MRS. F. 

In the months of July and At?gust. The 
grapes are cut by women* and children,* who 
carry them in baskets to a large enclosure, 
which is placed i^ the centre of the vineyard, 
and which ^'esfmbl^s a thrashing-floQr, except 
that it is not perfectly level, but has a slight 
inclination, to admit of the^moisture running off. 
The bunches are next stripped byJ:wo workmen, 
who are stationed at the encldsure; for that 
purpose, and who take off e&ch berry one by 
one, carefully rejecting all that have received 
any injury. The grapes ape then spread upon 
the floor of this enclosure; and^ are left ^here, 
night and day, until they are dry, beyig carefully 
turned once yi every four-and-twenty hours ? 

ESTHER. 

How long do .they take in.clrying ? 
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MRS. F. 

‘ In a fine season, from eight to ten days are 
sufficient, but, in wet weather, they require from 
twenty to thirty ; ^nd, if rain should happen to 
be of long contirnjance, tke^crop is entirely lost. 
When the grapes are perfectly dry, vhe few 
stones which they contain are separated ^fi-om 
the grapes with little rakes made of the African 
Boxthorn {Lycbim afrum)^ and the grapes are 
then pi?eserved dn'"storeliout:es called foraglu 
Those storehouses arc of a peculia||Donstruction, 
having a hole in the roof by which the grapes 
ara2lj;;pwn in; they a»’e then trodden down, until 
they form such a solid mass that iron-pointed 
shovels are subsequently used to detach them. 
When the magazine is full, the^nble in the roof is 
hermetically closed,- and a small entrance is 
opened at the base of^the storehouse when the 
grapek ar^to be removed.^ The Corinth grape 
is an importanijobject of commerce in the Morea, 
whence fvom six to eight millions of pounds are 
annually exported.' The greater part is sent to 
Holland and England': the more they are dried, 
the higher the value at which the^y are sold.* 

^ ESTHER. 

* / 

Thaitk you : I was not at all adware before 
‘that they were cultivated any where except 

^ See Scrofani, Voyagd^en* Grace, for the above particulars. 
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in the Ionian islands ; for I was misled by the 
lines, — 


From soft Ionian isles, well known to fame,- 
(Ulysses’ once) the luscious currant came.’* 


^ HiSgRiETTA.* 

• t ^ 

Aunt, I dm jaot like to interrupt you ; but 
in the quotation fyoin Philips, which you gave 
us just now, bespeaks of the “ Thisbean fruit 
which does hg me£y;i ? ^ 

^ MRS. F. 


The mulber^ ; but, for his reascfti for so de- 
signating it, I must refer you to the stoiy of 
Pyramus andThisbe, ih the Classical Dictionary. 
Wine used formerly Iso be made from mulberries, 
and, I believe,* is iill manufactured from this 
fruit. We find morat^ or the juice of mulberries, 
mentioned as an English beverage. The mul- 
berry is remarkable as being one of thbse fruits 
which is no? produced by a single* flovver, but is 
formed by the adhesion of a considerable number 
into a single mass. Such, also, is the pine-apple, 
which consists pf as many flowers as there are 
rhomboidal spaces upon its surfacp : in th^ mul- 
berry, each tubercle repi^esents a si*^gle flower. 

ESTHER. 

The fig, again, is of the sai^e nature. 
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MRS. E. 

t 

. It is ; so is the fir cone^ in which each scale 
represents a single fiower. In the classification 
of fruits^, these ^with some others) are as- 
sembled in a class, termecicoUeotive fruits. This 
class IS again subdivid^^d info different sections; 
but the ^ hole group derive their, charactei fioiu 

the cohesion of their parts into one solid mass. 

« 

% . • rsiiiEH. 

Whefi you were in Italy, inaainui, did jou se^ 
the establishments of silkworms ? * 

• WRs. r. 

No, I did not ; but the n\ulberry trees, stripped 
of their leaves, liaVe a most^ melancholy appear- 
ance.* The mulberry is spogliato^ as the Italians 
term it, two or threfe times m the course of the 
jear, care being tak^ to leave a large tuft of 
leave? upoi: the top of tire tree whenever the 

operation is pijrformed. 

« 

• ESTHER. 

« • 

With what view ? , 

« 

* 

% . MRS. Fy 

, The sap a tree always directs itself towards 
those bfanches which have leaves, (n preference 
* ^ 

* See Lindley’s Introduction to Botany. 
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to those which have lost them, alid, with diffi- 
culty, attains the sutlkiihit 6f leafless bramlies* 
By leaving therefore a tuft upon the top of the 
mulberry the sap is forced up /e every part of 
the tree, and a WmiM develppment of leaves 
takes pldce.^ ^ • 

• * ESTHER. 

I have understood that the greater part of tlic 
white bilk manufacjjured in Jlngland is hfouglif 
f4om China, but*is always mixed with so much 
gum as to render it necessary to boil it before 
it is used. The finest siHc is brougRt from the 

BomJtn states. * • 

0 

^lEjKlIETl'A. • 

I should like to •know more about^ the* tilk 
manufacture. 

MRS. p? 

• •• 

,Then refer to some of the cncyaJo^mdias and 
dictionaries Rf the arts ; they will giv^ you the 
information which you require,, apd \;ill also 
furnish you with the wholp history of this im- 
portant production. ** When silk was so scarce 
in this country that Jasnes I., labile king officot- 
land, wa^ forced to beg df the Earl\f Mar, the* 
loan of a pair f{ silk stockings to appear J>efore 
the English ambassador, enforcing his request 

• De Candollft.^ 

VOL. IT K 
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wUh the cogent appeal, — “ For you would not, 
sure, that your king should appear as a scrub 
before strangers.” Nay, long before this 
period, even prMr<4o^4he time that silk at Home 
was valued at its^ weight gold, and the exn-^ 
peror Aureliaii refused iiis empress: a robe of 
silk on account of its price, ^millions qf the 
Chinese peasantry, in some of the provinces, 
were clothed with t^is material,^ and for thou- 
sands of years to ttie preseftt^ time, it has been 
both there and in India (where a class whose 
occupation was to attend silkworms appears 
toJiicvje existed from time imntemorial, being 
mentioned in the oldest Sanscrit books), one 
of the chief objects of cultivation and manu- 
facture. You will admit, therefore, that when 
nature ‘ < 

to work millions spinning worms, 

That in ,heir green shops wc^vc tlie smooth-hair’d silk 
To deck tier sons,’* * 

^^lie was conferring i|pon them a benefit scarcely 
inferior to that consequent upon the gift of wool 
to the fleecy race, or a fibrous rind to the flax 
or liemp plants.” f 

j ►e ' 

^ ESTHER. 

lti\k mulberry {Moms} not onlj^ gave its name 

^ Milton's Comas. 

t Kirby and l^finoeVi EntCM&ology, toI. i. 
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to the Morea, but I have also uAdeistood that 
Ludovico Sforza of Milan so well known for* 
his base intrigues with Charles VIII., and his 
subsequent imprisonment at Isoqltes in Touraine, 
did not derive his d^ignation^of il Moro, from 
his darl^ conjplexioir, hnP from assuming the 
mulberry as his device, that tree being the 
symbol of prudence. , 

MRS. F. • 

•The Morello Aierry is so called from Monts, 
the Latin name of the mulberry, tlie dark juice 
of this kind of cherry r&qpibling^ that gf Uie 
mulberry. The chesnut (Castanus) was so 
named from Castanet in Magnesia, and the 
damson from Darda^cus, whence this fruit •first 
came. > • • 


► HENRIEIWA. 

And why was the gteengage so caQed ? 

MRS. F. 

It derives its French appellatidn ydne Clavde 
from the queen of Francis* L, but the origin of 
its English name? is more difficulty deterjpiine. 
The only, cause which I can find is, that 

tliis plum (which it appears had been long pre- 
viously known in this country), was sent over 
among some other fruit tr^es from Paris, to a 
member of the Gage family,* jind, the ticket 
K 9 
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this plum being lost, the gardener named it 
*tifter his employer, greengage, by which ap- 
pellation it has ever since been designated. 

/v ^ 

HENRIF^TTA. 

How beautiful the ^loot(^ is upon thi^ plum ! 

ESTHER. 

I liave been told that the London fruit-sellers 
testorq the Hloom^to fruit whfch has suffered 
from g’atheringj^by the means of a fine cloud 
powdered magnesia which they throw over it 

with a yery fine syringe. 

< • 111 

MRS. F. 

It is very probable that such a process would 
reproduce the appearance or bloom upon the 
fruit. I V . j 


HENRIETOA. 

What is jt, aunt, that forms the bloom of fruit ? 

r MRS. F. 

The glaijco,us powder we call bloom is wax 
which many vegetaljles secrete in considerable 
^ quantities. It is of common ^currence on the 
surface of plants and evm in their substance. 

. It causes the bloom of the pear and the cucum- 
ber, i<- produces the glaucous appearance ^of the 
cabbage and sea-kale, and the powdery efflo- 


* Lindlej’g Guide. 
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rescence of many of the spinach •tribe {Cheno-- 
pode(B)t^ In these cases, it constitutes a coating 
that repels water, and defends from the eflects of 
humidity those parts from whi^ it is excreted ; 
thus answering the sq^e purpose as the oil which 
covers Ae fej^thers dT the«luck or the swan. 

W|ix is also formed upon the leaves of 
the poplar, upon the^ stalks of the bramble 
(Ruhus occideniHodis)^ and upon the bark of tjig 
willow. The Ir^dfirtea and ^tlie CeroxyUn liave 
tCeir trunks covered with a coating of wax, 
sufficiently thick to be worth collecyng. Little 
is kqown respecting thesa two tjjees, bpt J:he 
wax palm {Ceroxylon aridicola) also produces wax 
upon its leaves, this substance^ppearing to ooze 
out from all parts of the surface of the treet 

* ESTHE](.. 

And you have not mentioned the oandleSerry 
myrtle [My^ica ceriffTa)^ 


MRS. F. • , . 

No; this being the plant which produces wax * 
in the greatestVquantity, I have reserved it for 
the last This shrtib ^grors ^Si^ndantly in 
Louisiana, and its berries are guarded with st 
thick* coat of wax. • 


* Lindley. 

K 3 
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ESTHER. 

How is it extracted? 

MRS. F. 

By tlirowln^'^ the^ beryies into boiling water 
and pressing theiii. Ther^wax which ^rises to 
the surface is strained off, and again melted to 
extract any water it may retain, after which it 
is converted into candles'* that arp of a very good 
(Jiialityr although a greenish hue ; they may 
however be whitened by thfe application of 
chlorine. The wax afforded by the berries of 
the candleberry myrde is equal to about one 
ninth of their weight. * 

**HENRTETTA.^ 

Dfd not Cardinal Pole introduce the fig-tree 
into England ? 

ifiRS. F. 

So it is generally asserted. Most of our fruits 
were first brought into this country in the reigns 
of Henry VIL and Henry VIIL 

h;3Iirietta. 

Wl^at a warm corner this w6uld be for a fig- 
tree ! 

MRS. F. ^ ^ 

Yes,’ but it is too near the nectarines, and 


De Candolle, P^ysiologie V^g^tale, p. 229. 
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the juices of the fig are so acrid, th.it I should 
be afraid of its roots injuring those of its neiglw 
hours. It has been recendy observed to be 
hurtful to the peach ; and it js singular that one 
of the laws of So^on % whi<!n fixes six feet as 
the ordinary distan^^e b§tw^n trees, requires 
nine^ with respect to the fig-tree, so that the 
ancients evidendy had some impression of its 
injui'lous eflecl^upon the trees planted in ^its 
vicinity, f • • . 

ESTHER. 

I believe that all plants of aejid juices are 
considered hurtful to their neiglibours*. The 
darnel J injures the corn; the euphorbia, the 
flax; and the ^pqppy, the* chicoraceai, &c. 
deteriorate the soit for other vegetables. • 

MRS. F. 

The Leguminosae, on* the contrary,^ con- 
tain sweet and mucilaginous ^jiwces which 
ameliorate •the soil. On this principle they 
have been employed for Reclaiming uncul- 
tivated ground. In the vicinity orLodeve^, the 
Spanish broopi {Spartium junccum% and in 
Bretagne and Lowfr Normandy, the common 
furze {Vhx •have beciif, used for tins 

• • See tfte Life of Solon in Plutarch, 

f De Candolle, 
i See Chapter X. 

§ Department of lieimult. 

K 4 • 
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purpose, and after having been sown with these 
, plants for three or four years, the ground has 
been rendered fit for cultivation. 

' ESTHER. 

In the sandy territory of the Campine, the 
Belgians also employ a similar expedient. They 
first sow the |(room, then pines, next beech or 
some other genus of the' Ament;acea0 and, at 
the of thirty of forty years, the sand of the 
Campine is sufficiently amelio^ated for the cul- 
tivation of herbaceous plants. 

« 

' . kRS. F. 

Our own nurserymen adopt a rotation of trees 
in their nurseries, and do not* continue to culti- 
vate one genus of plants for. any deugth of time 
in the same part of their ground, but replace 
thei^ fruit trees witlf pines or Amentaceae and 
so forth. iThe system of rotation crops is, as 
«you knovj founded upon this oife principle, 
viz. that ‘the juices given out by the roots of a 
plant are hurtful to others of its own species ; 
tlierefore fir-trees wllf not thrive where conifers 
liave cbeen p^Mted b^forf, or corn where corn 
has been loyg cultivated, &c. Of the latter we 
Ttiave a striking instance in the % case of > Asia 

* Amcntaces are plants bearings a catkin, such as thewillov^ 
poplar, oak, chesimt, birch, &c. 
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Minor and Northern Africa, which owing to 
the unlimited cultivation of corn, have degene-, 
rated from the most fertile regions of the earth 
into frightful arid wastes. ^ , 

ncfHER. - 

I recollect 4hat when oife of the peach trees 
against Mr. Harcourt’s wall died,^^nother which 
was planted to replace ^t died alib ; and in the 
village avenue, four or five* elms Vere j>kwftKfdi» 
o^* after the other, to succeed one whitli had 
been blown down, and it was not until a quantity 
of fresh earth had been, thrown i» to the hole 
to refifesh the soil that the ia^ on« succeeded. 

I suppose that if a fir or a tree ol' any different 
family from the ojm, had been tried, it would 
have grown without difficulty. * 

MRS. F» 

It would so ; but thfe most curiousjexam^e oi 
thip system ^f rotation is in the? valley of the . 
Sadne, where animal and vegetable "crops are 
alternated. •' 

* HENRIEl'TA. 

How is that effected ? * ^ 

• • 

• $ A^RS. F. 

The ground is flooded for two or three years 
and the water well stocked with fish. These 
K 5 • 
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are an object of value in themselves, and also 
serve to enrich the ground, which, after the 
appointed time, is again drained, and restored 
to vegetable cultivation*^ 

ESTHfcR* 

I have understood that the graandm which 
tlie plants thai^ produce soda arc grown, betomcs 
more salt than that in which it has not been 
ouK’I rated. ' » 

r f < 

* 

MKS. r. 

Yes, this fact is so well established in the 
south of France that, at the time when the 
Sdlsola was extensively grown, the landlords by 
their leases, prohibited the farmers from culti- 
vating it beyond a certain hnftiber of times in a 
given period, and Canddle has satisfied him- 
self, by analysis, that these plants do really 
impart a quantity of salt to the ground in which 
they an^ gfo^n. 

HENIIIETTA. 

Is not the sea-kale a marine plant? 

( 

MRS. F. ♦ 

i j j I • 

Yes ; and ,tliis veget£d)lc is one of the instances 
bf the effect of cultivation. Light, as we know, 
favours the elaboration of the juices of a plant, 

* Dc CndoUsk Pbyiiolc^e V^bilc^ p. 1500. 
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and by depriving it of light we, diminish their 
strength and flavour. Thus we ameliorate, by 
exclusion of the light, the strong taste of the 
sea-kale {Cramhc maritimum^ the celery and the 
endive ; or we take jhe youi^ shoots of plants 
which, ip their matutv staje, ^ould be unfit to eat, 
such as the poppy*, the dandelion, the hop, the 
asparagus; or we seek to diminifi|k by cultivation 
their acrid propprties. The conversion of the dan- 
gerous, acrid wild %(Aery (Ajsum ffraveoJHtSJ^ in Jo 
if mild and gratctul vegetable, is a fine instance of 
the effect of cultivation; so is the sea-kale, to 
which we have already alhided, the asparagus, the 
cabbage {Brasslca efrmem), •and many other of 
our garden vegetables, whiph, i believe, the 
Italians were tlie, first to convert to cuiinarv 
purposes. ^ 

Nor are the effects of cultivation less ap- 
parent in rendering our native Jruits dnore 
salutary and agreeable to the tast;^.®Who would 
recognise tile wild parent of a gf'jjengage-pluiD 
in the austere sloe {Prunus msphiosfi), or that of 
the Ribston pippin in the worthless acid crab 
{Pi/rus mains) Or what* resemblance can be 
traced between the Beurre* qjr .f.»rgonelle» pears, 
and thift stony, astririgent fruit {Pyrus con^ 
munis)* which even birds and animals refuse- to 
eat? Yet these *are all undoubted cases of 
* The poppy when younj^ is eaten in Tjenguedoc. 
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improvement, resulting from time and skill 
patiently and constantly in action. 

IIENRIETI'A. 

Aunt, where ii^d spinach first come from ? 

MLS. r. ,, 

That appealrs.to be unknown. Wefirst/md 
it mentioned m the 14th century, among the 
dishe:^ allQwcd monks on fast day*-. 
It seems to ha\e been originally introduced 
into Europe through Spain being called by 
the Arabs 2 \nd Moors^ Inspanach^ or Spanisli 
plant, ,of which term our spinach is only a 
corruption, f 

c» 

ESTHER. 

Shallots came from Ascalonj hence their 
Latin specific name. {Allium ascahniemn.) 

»» 

I ^ HENRIETTA. 

* What is ^tJiis herb, aunt? ' 


MRS. r. 

Tarragon {Artemuia dracimcalus)^ tlie only 
species, of woiTujp'ood which^we use in this coun- 
try to flavour^ vinegar, but in the Alps^ others 
are.,also employed {A, glacialis, rvpcstris^ and 

* Lindley’« Guide. ^ 
f H^pdAnaaa^ Hiitoty of Inventions. 
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spicata^ and Achllea nana)^ all these plants pos- 
set-sing the same properties, and being usejJ 
in disci iniiiiately for each other. * But we have 
in the flower garden another of the Composltie, 
which possesses a sijpilar fla^Sur, and which 
might p/obably he gaiplcjjrecPfor the same pur- 
po'^es as the tarragon. I allude to Tfiffctrs hwida, 
a plSiit which belongs to the genus as the 
IVciuh and A/rican iharygoldf" bite one of its 
Jea\es and you ♦ill percjive^ how exdfetfjT il 
lesenibles the ta^te of the tarragon. 

IIENllIfTTA. ^ 

WJiat are the plants whieji afS»rd the salad 
v,e call mustard and ore«& ? 

• •MRS. r. 

• » 

The white itiustard (Sifjaph alba)^ a British 
^plant, and an Asiatic species of pepperwort 
(Lepidium saftvum), pre the two Ijerbs ^fhich, 
eaten in a young state, are thus» (^nominated. 
B^t here il one of the most us^l addition^ 
which we have lately made to §nr collection 
of esculent vegetables, the Oxalis crenatay a 
native of Sout^i America, where the tubers of 

another species [OxcMs tuber^Ha)vxQ also ^ten.* 

• • 

* Di, Cpadolle, Proprieties Medicates dcs Plantp^. * 

i* VjcaJUs acetomla, tompreisa, ft tvte^cem and tuhev^sa. ai^ all 
remarkable for the <)uan|ity of salt of sorrel svbich they contain. 
0. dodLcandra and another spumes are ca.Ue<i> in Peru, Vinaignlloi 
to indicate their flavour. (0* G.) ^ * 
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IIENRIETTA. 

In what manner do you use Oxalis ermata ^ 
MRS. r. 

The leaves wtiVjh possess the agreeable acid 
taste common to' thc^ whole family, may be 
used cither as spinach or salad. Tlie fleshy 
stalks, when p4iled, are converted into an ex- 
celle n t preserve, and the tubers, which it pro- 
ouces^undantly, ire eaten* like potatoes or 
Jerusalem artichokes i^IIeliantlius tuherosus) ; io 
that you see every part of the plant is useful. 

« 

ESTHER. ^ 

I have heard thet the roots of an Alstraiine- 
ria ( (duUs) form a wholesome food, and those 
of Cyperus esculentus also. * 

4* MRS. r. 

Yes ; so niW'h nutiilive matter is contained in 
bulbous and- tuberous roots, that many 
been turned by man to his advantage. Thofe of 
the snowdrop, when boiled, resemble in taste 
the orchis. The bulbs of the hyacintli at*e also 
used; ^ose of^die Martagon lily make a food 
in Siberia ; Asphodeus famos^is is given to pigs 
in Frapee, and indeed, while in ^ihe harmless 
families of plants the roots are always eatable, so 
^by the application of fire), they are rendered 
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nutritious and innocent in those which are 
poisonous and hurtful, ^ 


ESTHER. 

As for instance in the^^-assada {Jatropha 
maniliot) which is strongly venomous, until the 
action *of fee expels its acrid principle, leav- 
ing <Only a wholesome mucilage^ which forms a 
general object of food in tropic climates, and 
under the name^of tapioga, is^much/isiSErirr 
^r own.^ • 


HENRIETTA. 

• • 

after all, the potatee^is tl^ most useful 
vegetable that has ever been imported. 

• • 

• MRS. r. 

Some a&i^ its introiiction to Sir Francis 
^ Drake, others to Sir Waljer Raleigh : to which- 
ever the honour may be due, it It one 8f the 
mostlasting benefits that has ever ^een conferred. 

this valuable and productive-vegetable, the 
real want of food can never b6 felt;#und so widely 
is ij^now diffused, that t^jpotatoe is cultivated 
within the tropics, and in the plains of Siberia; 
in Chili, at eleven* thousand V-'et above the 
sea; and in the environs of Quito (almost 
undier the Equator), at eleven hundcad wd 
fifty only.^ ’ * 

• Bowdidi’s Maleliti * 
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ESTHEE. 

, From the northern counties of England po- 
tatoes are largely exported to tlie Mediter- 
ranean. 

f 

* V, 

^ MRS. FI 

On their first introductibn, the^* w^e but 
slowly diffused. It is remarkable that thc^po- 
tatoe has beconlie an object of European agri- 
CiAbttEi^only since the end of the 17tli conturj, 
though tobacco has When cultivajed in l^'ortugal 
since IQSO. Before the conquest, the use of to- 
bacco was general in Aipeiica, while that of the 
potatoe was unj^nowm in Mexico and the AntiUes. 
Thus has a simple article of luxury spread itself, 
in the tw^o contiiients, with greater rapidity 
than a plant which has so powerfully influenced 
the welfare of society.^ 

• ESTHER. 

So Jatc as'tbb commencement of the seven- 
teenth cenfilf;), the potatoe was regarded 
England as *00 great a luxury, that at the 
queen's table it vras piily served in small quan- 
tities, and at the price of two shillings a pound; 
it was, ?or a lo^ig tiifle, treaFed as a fruit, baked 
in pies with spices and wine, or eaten with 
sug^r;«Lnd nearly two hundred years elapsed 


* De Humboldt* 
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from its first introduction into, th’s country, 
before its cultiiration as a field crop. ^ 

HRS. F. 

I myself know of an instaijce that occurred 
within tliese last fil^ yearss Some potatoes 
were st'iu as^a present from Ireland to a gen- 
tleman at Bordeaux, and Ins cook served them 
up raw, cut into slice**, with oi^ and vinegar, 
having no idea of^ny other*modo of prfpdiifig^ 
them. *9 

• Fact. 
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. piAPTER X. 

1 HE vAiIT a cottage. . 

TH* SIOX tlOTfAC EB. — IIFR OAEDrN — MAYA^EFn -IiONE’l- 

COlCB.^V£FSWAX» HOW 1L|’ACUED ME> Df RYDEOMEl 

AND 111* OLIK, — OrnCB OJ MEADMAKLE TO lllL 

— HoSbE in •a hive B^FS, THVIR AMIPATHIBS 

AND TVBIA MEMONl — JlROOT AND Onf^KR, PARA'^lTir I UNCI. 

— DARNBL -—parable of THLWHFAI AND THE fARE> ^ — 
LOILAIBDS CAROB, THF HUSKS OI IHP IRODIGAL SON — 

SNAKFS AND VllTRS, VI lOlfS ANtCDOTlS OF RATlIF- 

snakfs — viWrinajai s Nest — modi oi kiiiinc iru^ irs 

N VFNOM -^MODE Of 1 ArCIIINC THESL ANIEI ALS £AXVN 

BV DOCS AND B\ A CAT. *^Sf KlFNT-IlUNriNC CATS OI CTPRUS. 

— MAIFRNAL DEVOTl^ON O* THI PABIkUlCE THL T El LOW 

RAITIF THE DAIST 


“ BUiold the cot > where thrives the indiistnous suain, 
Source of his pride, hi4 pJeasuie, and liis gam , 
&eieciicd C om the Timtei s wild , the sun s iTst ray 
Sn lies oii*th 4 viiidou , and prolonj^b Ui^ day , 

Pi )ceting thntch the \iioodbines hianchel stop, 

And tuvr^t.ir blossoms to the casetiieQft*8 tbp 
All need r^quiies b in thit cot coniiBined* 

And much that tiste untaught and ubBMviSlYed 
Surveys delighted ” | ^ ^ j 

^ Crabbe 


^ lIENlilElTA. 

W^r^r, are you going, Esther, s'o early ili the 
morning ^ I thought you always remained at 
Jiome until olie o’clock. 
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ESTHER. • 

So I generally do ; but I have just heard such 
an indifferent account of Mrs. Thomson, the 
wife of one of our labourers^ tlm.t I am anxious 
to see her. * ' ^ 

*• % 

HENRIETTA. 

ivfay I go with you ? 

« ESTHER# . 

# ' 

Certainly ; I shall be delighted to have you 

as a companion. 

* * • * 

The two cousins accordingly set out toge- 
ther, and they soon reached Ahe cottage. No- 
thing could be ueater tlian the appearance 
ivhich it Resented; th^ cottage was cicely 
^whitewashed, and its rustic trclliswork porch was 
covered by a Clematfe, which perfqjned th^ air 
with its fra^nincc, and intermingled Its luxuriant 
bil^ches with tlie brilliant flowera &?jthe scarl^ 
runner, whidh 'it relieved in»beautiful contrast. 
Tli^stone at~^tbe door w{^ white as snow, bear- 
ing evidence, "irith the perished panes of the 
casement window, tb the mssTduous atfention 
paid byMie inmates to ifeatness and cleanlinessw 

T^ie garde& was in keeping witli the 
and the disposition of its several compartments 
showed a careful regard to orn^ent as well 
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as Utility. It consisted of abdi|| a qu&rter of 
fim Acre, as much as a labourer, if engaged iti 
iregular work, can find leisure to cultivate pro- 
perly. The gai;deTrwas surrounded by a narrow 
Walk, on each side of wli52h \Vas a border of 
flowers, the centre of the ground b^ingYeserved 
for vegetables. In one corner was the pigsty, 
neatly n&reened from observation by a privet 
in the otter, an arb5ur framed of 
osiers which had b^en suffered to vegetate, and 
which formed a green background to the China 
roses that rsjn over it in tvild luxuriance. 

Esther tapped at the cottage door, wliicb was 
opened by a little girl of nine years of age, 
whose w^ell patched frock was , a model of pru- 
dent industry. The cousins lost no time in 
proceeding to the sick-room", where they found 
the invalid labouring under a severe attack of* 
cold^nd fever, and evidently iti much suffering- 
She welcomcf^ Esther with mani^st delight, 
for EstheiS^Wtts well known to thip poor of%ie 
parish, as Mrs. Fbrtescue loved Jto, make her 
children her almonens, and early led then to 
visit the sick and the sorrowful, and to give 
freely as they had received 'bountifully.* Esther 
was now of an age to impart great comfort and, 
inslf BiJtion to her poor pensioners, by reading 


• •• Fretely y« bayc receired, freely give.* 
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and <Sonversin|f with them upon tJie Scriptures, 
by lending them books of hymns, tlie touching 
narratives of Legh Richmond, or other such 
works as were best calculated to awaken their 
minds to the importance an^ blessings of the 
Gospehtruths. ^ ^ ^ 

^ MRS. THOMSON. 

1 thank you very much, Miss Esthei^ for the 
book which you lent me > my ♦girl har 
reading it to nicf and I ha^e Ifiarnt soinfe of the 
hymns by heart. 

rsrwER. 

Wliich were they ? * ♦ 

« «MRS. T. * 

There isi, one called Lovest thou me ?^and 
another on prayer; but •it would tire you to 
"listen to them. • 

HENRIETTA. 

^ bhoulcf like to hear one. 

MRS. T. 

** What varioiu hindrances we meet 
In coming to a mc|cy beat ; « , 

Yet who that knows the woifh of pray*r, 

Bftt wishes to be often fhere ? 

Pray’r makes Uie darken’d cloud withdraw, 

Pray’r climbs the ladder Jacob saw. 

Gives exercise to faith and love, 

Brings every blessing from above. * 

^ • • 
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“ Restraining prayV spe cease to fight ; 

PrayV mahes the Cfaristi<ui*s arxnout* bright ; 

And Satan trembles when be sees 
The weakest saint upon his knees. 

** Have you no worjls ^ Ah * think againi 
Words flow apace w hen you coidplam* 

And fill your fiSl1ow-creat6rr*s car 

With the sad tale of yoik care. ^ 

** Were half the breath, thus vainly spent, 

To Heav*n in supplications sent, 

Ycatt cheerful song would oft’ner be, 

Hear what^hc Lord has done for nie.*’ 

‘ t CowPiR. 

HENRIETTA* ^ ' 

Thank you, Mrs. Thomson. 

i « 

♦ MRS. T. 4 

You will find plenty more, Miss, in Miss 
Esther^s book, which you will l^kc ; it is a great 
contfurt to me that my girl can read, for I never 
had any schooling myself when I was young, 
and I have been often so sorry for it, that I shair* 
take good c**e to give it t6 my children. 

r Esther «femained long in earnest conv^ts^ 
adon with Thomson, whom she found 

in a most happy and„ desirable state of njind. 
Tlie interview was improving lYilike to both 
parties^, for they who are 'not in tlie habit of 
\ysidng the poor, are fittle aware how simple 
clear are their views u^n reli^ous 
subjects. Having no other literary pursuits 
to distract tteir attention, the Bible is their 
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sole and constant study^ and they thence acquire 
so intimate a knowledge of the &icred Writingsf 
and form conclusions so just and so scriptural, 
that even the most earnest clergyman will freely 
confess the bentf t t^ey have jterived from con- 
versing*«upQji the Scripiures with the pious 
poor^ so true it is that good often returns ten- 
fold to the giver, aiid^ that he vho jpiratereth 
sliall be watered himself.^’ , » * ^ 

After reading^l^ few prajferst to Mrs. •Thom- 
soh, Esther rose to take her leave, unwilling 
that ihe sufferer should fatigue herself by talk- 
ing Ipo much. Tliis is„ indeed^ a pleasure,’* 
observed Henrietta, whicfi I jiever before 
lelt; I hope yo^ will let hw accompany you 
another day in your cottage visits.” ^ 

On their ^ut, IJsther and Henrietta 
inspected the garden mo^e closely. Half the 
ground was occupied* by potatoei&,^vbile bSans, 
scarlet runners, onions, carrots,* thrnips, and 
pot-herbs filled the remainder,^ cdiCh having 
spaces allotted them, in pfoportion to their 
several measures of utility ^ 

*• 

H£«^R1£TT4. • • • 

But ^hat a small pielbe is left for cabbages j 
Surely it canAot yield suffi9ient for Mrs^Xhem- 
son’s large family^ particularly as she keeps 
a pig? 
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ESTHER. 

* You forget that they are not yet all planted; 
but when the beans are gathered, and the 
carrots drawn, cabbages will be placed in 
the ground now'^occupi^ iby "^hese, and they* 
will come in succession! so*'ks to la?^ thioughout 
the winter. But, look how fine the dahlias 
are ! always pleaded to see these showy 

■/Mtiod becoma suil'cienfly comiYion to decorate 
a cottage garden. * * ^ 

Marygolds, sweet peas, stocks, lupines, &c., 
with a few , clove carnations ornamented the 
border, which was edged with thrift and double 
daisies. An aucuba, with its variegated leaves, 
grew under the Vhido^ in which w('rc a few 
pofS;^ well painted with red lead, and containing 
a dittany of Crete, o crassula, and some rae- 
sembryanthemums, wiiile two stately holly liockr 
stood like ^laiit sentinels on either side of the 
g^den gate. *, In a coiner, well sheltered from 
"•the rain, iSTSMpen to tlie south and west, stood 
the beehive^ — always an important feature in 
cottage economy, and, in this instance, fit 
emblem of the humble industry of its pos- 

' t ^ 

^ssors. 

^ « 

HENRIETTA. 

But I see no fruit-trees, Esther ! 
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ESTHER. • 

No ; it would be turning so small a piece of 
ground to very bad account, were Mrs. Tliom- 
son to plant any here, for frftit a luxury, not 
like potatoes and cabbages, *^e of the neces- 
saries r# lifeifc; and db v^etables will flourish 
undej^ the sliade of fruit trees. Not only do 
their roots exhaust the soi}, but thojl^i^foliage 
prevents the frcfe access of air, light, 
tiire to the plants beneatft diem, an^ thus 
occa-^ion mildew, and blight, beside^ the number's' * 
of birds and slugs which are attrt|^*led by the 
fruit. , • ^ - 

* 

HENRIETTA.* 

I wish every j)oiu*peisQU luid a garden j il p r - 
Mrs. ThomSoiA. • 

9 

FsTiirr^ 

It were indeed inuclf to be desii'eci.^ A garden 
takes a labourer but little time to cultivate, 
affortls him a pleasing occupatRm *111 hours 
which otherwise would probably Re ill sjicnt. 

It is, fnoreover, a domestic and social employ- 
ment, for his falbily ^an assist his laljpurs ; 
his sced&^ cost him littlu or nothing, and the 
produce of a weh-^’ropped garden adds matai-'* 
ally to his means^of subsistence, and also Aiables 
him to keep a pig. In the neigjjbourhood of 
large towns, land issso valuably ^ that we see 

VOL. II. Al * 
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thiany cottage^ built in rpws without gardpns, 
and their occupants are consequeo;^ com^ 
polled to purchase, at a considerable cxpensO^ 
vegetables whicli i/ wou!(| cost them little to 
raise. Happily, the exert^pns of those friendly 
to the allotment syst€«u tts-e fiist removaig the 
evil ; and althougl\^we may not expect, like the 
French monai cli, to seC “ la j)ovle au on 
^vgjy cottage ^fire:^ yet we hope the period is 
not far^ distant, who i every lUoourcr shall pos- 
such a portion of ground as will gi\e Km 
sufficient vegetables for the supply of Ills family, 
and lor the ^fattening of a good laige pig 1o 
cheer his Christmas board. * , 

But here are mamliia ani the rest of our 
I ;asty who have kindly^ talked out to meet us. 

-* % 

FREOmiCK. 

4 ^ ^ 

ISOok, HgjiBtetta, how J have been slung. 

Mils. r. 

You woul^ almost suppose the sling to have 
been inflicted by a wasp; but Frederick has 
been stung by a plant which ^;ve call in" this 
country, the May i/eed {Anthem is cotula\ every 
part of which is of sd acrid a nature that it 
bliShu» the skin if bandied, and Frederick, not 
being aware of its property, nas suiFered in 
consequence. ^ 
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esmee. 

*■ • 

Mrs. Tliomson^ surprised me the other day 
by telling mo llie various puiyoses to which she 
applied her honeycomb. 

*• ^ ^^RiS. V. 

I sj^ould like to hear them. 

, I STlijLK- 

The hoiKjcoinlf being ciio|]j^ed into/ small 
pk^es, ib hung up in a coai&e cloth, 
honey is suffeicd to drain from it without 
pressing tJie cloth, whi6h w’^guld present it fiom 
being oright and clear. Thts lionet is sold, 
and the lemaind^f of tln^ produce is reserved 
for homo use. , * , — 

The honeycomb Js next laid in water for 
toil days, that it may impart all its lemaining 
honey to the water, which Is theii*.boilcd, rlhd 
yeast being added to i^use fermentation, it ia 
converted inib mead. ^ - 

The comb is now once more jstceped in 
water, ^o which it still giv^ a slight saccharine 
taste. Of this -JLlie caretul* housewife makes 
vinegar, not veiv stroftg to be *stllre, but Suffi- 
ciently so*foi the less fasfidioiis tastes of tliose , 
for wlK)se use ii is intended. • m 

llie honeyconlb 4s then boiled, and as the 
wax rises to the surface, it is collected and 

thrown into cold wate7» after which it is rolled 
1 

L 2 
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into sticks, anti forms the common yellow bees** 
wax which is sold in the shops.* 

MUB. F. 

I had no idea ^hat thf, industrious cottagers 
could turn their hopey ^-o so great ^account, 
altliough I was aware how profitable a branch 
it is of cultivation. 

• * ’HENRIETTA. 

ib beesWav* whitened^ for candle®*? 

MRS* 1 . 

By cutting it into thin ribands, and laying 
it out in the air to bleach. The English bees- 
wax is efc teemed* the best, bpt we are chiefly 
biifiplied fiom Russia and Africa. 

Lyninn. 

I'' there diflereiice between mead ai/u 
metlieglin. ^ 

MRS. r. 

1 believe^ tlvere^'is some slight variation in the 
process by which tlv^y are made. Arnopg the 
Teutonic nations, mead or Vydromel was a 
tmivcrsal beverage'; and fhe Scandinavian chief, 
“when removed to Valhalla, expected to drink 
hyaK>iiel and beer, and to eat the flesh of the 
wild boar. Mead has even found its way 
* The abov^4i) fact 
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into Africa.*, and it probably waft tlje first fer- 
mc^nted liquor known to the inhabitants of Bri^ 
tain, with whom it continued to be a favourite 
beverage long after the intfodiuctioii of others. 
The mystery of its ptfJductidjfwas an important 
art, for*'^n liie courti of the ancient princes of 
Wal^b, the ineadmaker was the eleventh person 
ia dignity, and took ^precedence of the phy- 

snQian.f * • 

* • , 

^ » ESTHER. 


I did not know that mice were such 


to bees, until Mrs. Clifford mentioned to me 
the (Aher day a circumstan*ce*which occurred in 
her own garden. In May last, her gardener 
observing that ll^rowore no symptoms of move- 
ment in ope .of tlie Invcb, and that no bees 
Issued from it, proceeded tb examine it, when, to 
liis surprise, he found that^ mouse had comfort- 
ably established itself in the piece of carpet 
which he Ifud laid over tlie top the hiiic^ to 
protect the bees from the i^ej|ithef, add that the 
little thief had feasted upon all the honey the 
beesibeing all destroyed. #P • 

Aus. F.* 

In K^by |nd Spence’s Entomology §, it i« 

• ^ 

* Donovan. • * 

f Dome Stic Life in England. ( A very entertaining little 
work.^ 

I Fact. 


« Vol. 0. 
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iQi^ntioned t]b%t the ino})«e> ‘‘especially the field*- 
mopse, in winter, often comipits great ravages pi 
a hive, if the base and orifices be not well 
secured and stopped ; ” and an instance is given 
of a pei'son losingt^all bis baes fVoin mice making 
a nest and producing thdir young among the 
combs. 

ESTHER. >s. 

Bee?, take a sing'^lar dislike to particular in- 
dividusils. Mrs.^Clifford tells /ne that her bres 

''Ch 

have such an aversion to her gardener, that he 
cannot even< approach the herb-bed near their 
hives withoift being" stung, and that slib was 
obliged to move them from their old station 
near the hot-house, as they '.vo 61 d not allow him 
to work in it, unmolested.* 

MRS. F. '* 

This raai? J^as prob|ibly inflicted some injury 
upv>r tlieixi, ekher unintentionally o/ by design, 
which the bees cannot forget; and their continu- 
ing thus so pertinaciously to resent it, shows a 
considerable degree df recollection in thesfe in- 
sects \rhich are, I believe, . considered to possess 
the faculty of memory in an eminent, degree; 
ior., how can we otherwise account for their re- 
gaining their hives without difficulty, when a bee 
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t>ARASlTtC FUNGI. 

will sometimes tfavel six or sevfen mfles from 
home in search of food. * 

FREDERICK. 

What a curious ^king '^r this is which I 
have foivid jp the ryA ! It is quite of a purple 
colour, and here is one almost black. 

"" . - MRS. F. 

0 • 

This is a specWien of what ig called tl^ spur- 
red rye (Secale cormitum). In rainy and 
seasons, the rye is very liable to this particular 
disease, commonly known by the nSme of ergot. 
In many districts of France ^5 where rye forms 
the principal fojd of the inhabitants, such a 
state of the grain. Is attended with the 
fatal consecfueBcesf for it is then poisonous and 
^angerous to eat; many persons die, and others 
lose their teeth and limbs, in shoaSi^.the acccyhnts 
given of the effects of eadng the*^ain in this 
vitiated state are most frightful. ^ 

• 

ESTHER. 

By what is itioccasionea ? 

» MRS? F. ^ 

Seme difficulty exists on* the subject, Jiut the 
disease appears* ter be produced by a parasitic 


* Particularly at Sologue, near Metz. 
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fungus {Sj)eriiia*dia clavus^ D. C.) which grows 
^vithiii the seeds of various gramina^, and sub- 
sequently assumes tlie form of the grain it has 
destroyed.*^ • 

\ ESTHEl!. 

That would assimilate it to the rust, sniul, 
mildew and other diseases incident to •corn, 
which are produced by different parsitic funghf 

• MRS. F. % 

corn is fit to cut. See how all the cars 
turn towardfi the south; there has been no wind 
to divert them freyn tlieir natural direction. 

rflENRIEl'TA. ^ 

is the cause o'* their so doing? 

• • •• 

MRS. F. 

' I# must attributec^ to the same causes 
which influf'nce the movement of the sunflower. 

,^J^1t^olalk^s shonest dried, and consJ^quentJy be- 
comes conlrjjcted ©n the side which receives the 
sun’s rays ; this causes an inclination of the ear 

* Dc Candojl^;. Phys. V^*g^*talc, 1I54, and the English 
Flora, vol. v. part 2 , : — 

# “ Shield the young hardest from devouring blight, 

The s»mut*8 dark poison, and the iniAiew white 
^T0tep-rooted mould, and ergot’s hgrn uncouth. 

And break the canker*** desolafliig tooth.’* 

f See Chapter kv. ^ 
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towards tliQ sun ; the heavier the head of the 
flower or grain, the more sensible is this effect^* 
and the greener and more herbaceous the stalk, 
tlie more it is acted upon by tjie influence of 
the sun's light and h^.* 

•m ^ • « 

FREDERICK. 

Aunt, what is tliis grass vrhich I have just 
found growing among the corn ? , 

% MRS. F. 

It is the Darnel temnlentum) of 

the worst anioiif? tlie weeds of agriculture, but 
a plant of some interest to ul, since it is sup- 
posed that the word translate^ the beau- 

tiful parable of our ffaviour, should be rendered, 
darnel. Tin? rt*asoii assigned for this alteration 
implausible. The d ;rnel grows among the corn, 
and if the seeds reinajn mixed \vJEh the 
they not only impart a bitter, acridJlavour to the 
bread, but ff left in any collsidel|^ble•qua»^iL}^. 
they produce stupor, intoxication, ^Convulsions, 
and even it is asserted death. In app^H^ance, 
this poisonous sqed mucfa*re*sembles wheat, and 
travellers mention, tlfat in s^nffe^arts of •Syria 
the plaril is drawn up the hand, in the time^ 
of harvest, along with the^wheat, and is flwn 
picked out, and bound up in separate bundles to 

* De Candolli^ Physw Yeg^tale, 843. 
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be destroyed* Now, in the parable of the tares 
our Lorvt states the very same circumstance. 
Both grew together ; they were not separated by 
the tillers, but suffered to grow together until 
the harvest, when the rciapers were desired to 
bind them in bundles and’ burn thpm. 


ESTHER. ' 

Among the* various derivations of the name 
Lollurks^ some tjraai) it to Loiium the generic 
the* darnel; the Lollards by their hertoy, 
l^eing looked upon as the tares or darnel among 
the wljeat. ^ 

HENRIETTA. 

a. 

A unt, what are the IiilsL^ supposed to liave 
been, which were eaten by the p^'odigal son ? ^ 


• 4 ^ ^ IJRS. F. 

Bocliart, ^the traveller, tliinks they were the 
podiv>of the Garob {Ceratonia siliquJ)^ which is 
very common in^ the Levant, and south of 
This tree, which is very handsome, 
beautiful cunl;rasf of its dark green 
pinnated leaves with the rsmalf clusters of its 
scarlet flowers, bears "c bean or pod, from six 
in^lh^ to a foot in length, and in such ahundaRce 
tree will yield frpm BOO to 900 libs. 

f See Chapt^ * st. ])latthew, c. v. S4-.P-SO. 


from the 
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of pods. These pods contain flat seeds en- 
veloped in a pulpy fleshy kind of husk, of a 
sweetish taste, which is considered very nou- 
risliing to cattle, and is alao eaten in Italy by 
the people themselv^^ 'fho fruit of the Carob 
was fonyd ip. Herculaneum,^ and is preserved 
in the Museum at Naples. At Genoa, greatquan- 
tilii'b^ of it are consumed ; it is given chiefly to 
horses, and during the Pqninswlar war, the 
liors<»b of the JlrijjTsh cavalry woi’e often li?dupon 
tlf^e pods. 

VREDERTCK. ^ 

Locjk, look, aunt, then* ^ vipw ! 

^ MRS. F, • 

Where ? 

% • 

rREDnincK. 

It has glided into the libdgc. ^ 

MRS. r. * * 

Then I suspect that it was a «naHe ; a vijl?r 
would not have retreii^l;ed so^quickiy, aA^ would 
prob3rt)ly have coiled rqmid, and reai^ itself 
up in an attitifdp defence.^ ^Had it a black 
zig-zag Jiiie along the ijhole length of its back? 

m 

- * FREDERiCK. ^ 

No, it was of a 'dirty kind of ash green, with 
a very pointed tail.^ • 


I. 6 • 
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MRS. F. 

c Conclusive evidence that it was a snake, for 
the tail of the viper is more blunted. When 
these animals are^* attacked, they open their 
mouths, and their litt1o^«(mes run down their 
throats for refuge utttil hhe danger -is past. 
The fact has been related to me by persons 
who have witnessed it. 

saw a quantity of snakes’ eggs dug out eshe 
other day from a heap of mould and manure, 
which the men were turning. 

MRS. F. 

.^Yes, U'.cse animals generally the warm- 
est places for depositing tlr^r and th^' 

fermentatiou of a manure heap causes it to be 
TfTi'j ' ')[' thei r most favourite resorts. Our keeper 
assures me, that the snakes and vipers lying 
,ouf 'oil tiie banks is gener|illy a sign of rain. 

How fierce these" when rearing 

their \oung ! Th^^JbJ^PI^I^as telling me, the 
other day, that having aceftjBlBljklly trodden upon 
a vi^er, the enraged creature darted a't his leg, 
and bit one of the buttons of diis gaiters with 
^uch violence, as to break two of its teeth, which 
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dropped out and fell to the ground. lie tells 
mo that vjpers are very common about her^ 
and that when the wood-cutters take down the 
faggots which have been stacked in the woods, 
they find numbers of^ them .coiled up in knots 
together^ ^ I , ^ 

MRS. 1. 

Wadiingtoii Irving menlioni.*, that the 
rjittlc-iuikt's are thus found, in gi'eul numbers, 
and that on one,'^)ccasiori, 4iis. party fir^d with 
gull's at a nest of these reptiles which 
together, and that thiitj-seveii were killed or 
vvouiulcd. lie also states J,hat onc^of the great- 
(‘bt d«ingeis that beset the fravtUeis, was the* 
nunibei of rai^hsiiakcb wdiich infesU d the 
roc ks, and on whv"li the men wen'o in daiij^ci 
'of tn^adingJ Co prevent^ any unwelcome visits 
Jfom them during the night the tents were 
slieucd with tobacco, •of which tf. crea fSr^ 

h.i\e a eieat abhorrence^. llattlPsiiakt^s wjll 
not uiifiecpionlly find tltcir A^ay^inl(/ dwelling’ 
houses, and 1 know g i:t%idiiig»iu Vermont, 

who ^ice found cellar. 

•g »» 

nA(0K|ucK. • . 

But ybur bailiff ilW Bteen telling me of a may 
wlio4iiscovcre& a viper in ^much more sin jalar 
place, viz. on lift top of a tr**e Avhich he climbo'l 

* Abtorifl. • 
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to take * the nest of a jay. On putting his 
hand into the nest to take the eggs, the viper 
darted forth and bit him so severely, that, to 
prevent mortificatioci, lie was obliged to have his 
arm taken off. ni 

MRS. F. 

Mr. Jesse mentions that snakes have s ane- 
times been found in trees whicli they contrive 
to ascend in search of young /lirds, upon which 
they feed. They also eat toa'Js ; and a sng^ve 
"*w^Thiled last summer in the kitchen garden, 
when in thj act of swallowing one of these 
animals, whibh appeared so much too large for 
its throat that it would have had some dif- 
ficulty in effecting its purposb, if it had not 
been killed in the mean time. ^ * 

ESTHER. 

What is the best remedy for the bite of a 
viper? ' ‘ 

MRS. F. 

In t}9iis country the j^ople have still great 
faith in the oil of the*ani1^Bal^ and when a viper 
is killed, it is Immediat^lji^fkiyed and hung up 
in the sun, and a cu]^ placed underneath to 
col%t the fat which drops froiii it. This is 
caarefully preserved as a specific against the 

* Gleanings in Natural H^istoiy. 1st series. 
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venom ; bijt I believe that the .imTiiediate ap- 
plication of sal volatile (ammonia), both iif- 
ternally and externally, is the best remedy that 
can be used. • ^ 

fR^derici#. 

A gentleman told me, the other day, that he 
had«een a snake swimming. It swamwitli a great 
part of its body out of fhe water, and moving its 
tail backwards a»d forwarcjj, as a paddl^ in*this 
m^^nner it crosse'd a pond. The bailiff t d l^ mf ^ 
that the way he generally kills ‘•fT^iper is to 
place his foot upon its head, while^ho takes out 
his kiiife to cut it off. * ' * 

% « 

• MRS. F. 

In Dorset^ire, they have a cruel method, 
which is - this. When they find one of these 
^ptiles, they hold it to tRe gro4nd by a 
round which it immediately coils*; they then 
throw the ^iper and the stick ifllo pne ^f tjjie 
nests of those large ants whi(jh wi cjill l^orse ants 
(Formica rufa). Th^iper is immediat^y beset 
by tlie ants au^d becdmeS l;o irritated by their 
attacks, that it bitei^itself to cteath, — th» efiects 
of its o\Vn venom being^s fatal to the animal %s 
are, the poisdnous juices ^f plants to the. very 
species which produce them. * The ants soon 


• De Candolle, 1369; 
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devour the flesh of the snake and, in very short 
time, nothing but the skeleton remains. I 
found one last summer, of a viper which had 
only been killed thcj^day before. 


. i^’iEDERrck. 

It is said that at whatever hour a snake has 
its head cut off^ it never dies until sunset. ^ 


„ ‘ *MRS. F. 

r® .1 ** 

The length of' time that muat^ular irritability 
rc2'.^‘W has given rise to this popular 
prejudice. Some people have a singular fa- 
cility of capturing snakes and vipers, and I 
know of a nursery girl at Ileigate, who amuses 
herself, in the siiminer, by going out upon the 
Downs, where these aniiiials abound and teas- 
ing them until they uiteli hold of her hand- 
li^i^chief ; by then quickly withdrawing it, tht. 
sudden jerk extracts the fangs of the viper, and 
she c/in ^(^on £11 her pocket with the^e animals, 
arid carry them home in Iriiinipli. 


FREpEl^K. ^ 

I know of a little Sog wind.' catches both 
snakes “and vipers : ^’during last summer he de- 
sti’oyed upwards of five and twenty. I also 
heard of the cat of one of our neiglibours, com- 
ing into her master’s room, with a live snake 
or viper in her 'mouth : slie l:^ad caught the crea- 
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ture so ingeniously by the neck,« that it could 
not turn round to bite her.f • 


j:STHER.. 

But it is no new for* cats to be serpent- 

Imntersw D^breves, m Iiig tr J^els in the Levant, 
states tliat a promontory n^ar Paphos, in the 
' islantl of Cyprus, is called the “ Cape of Cats” 
to this day. Their memory is .thus revered, 
because the monps of a monastery (the Juins of 
wlSch are still to be seen) kept a quanti^y J:^^ 
cats to wage war upon the g&rpSrits which in- 
fested the* island. These cats i^ere so well 
educated that, at the sound 6f a tell, they re-' 
paired to the i\Jbbey, at the hours of meals, 
and having finished their repast, they returned 
to their cUhsc*, which they pursued with un- 
dated ardour, and with ^admirable dexterity. 
lYhen the Turks overran the island, the 
nastery was reduced to ruins, and tlie cats shared 
its downfalf, in common with thefr njasteil?. ^ 


F. 


But look atgthat partridge ; see how it has 
been running up cldle to us, ^hile Esther has 
been speaking : its brodd of little ones must be 
near, by its anxiety to divert our attentioUp 


* All the above anecdotes are facts wlych have occurred 
under the iminediate knoiyledge of the writer. 
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FREPERICK. 

‘ Yes, aunt; I see it is the hen bird, for it 
has not the horse-slioe mark upon its breast; 
look ! she is determined not' to leave us ; she ha*:! 

now settled close fp Mar5C^ 

‘ / 

^ MRS. F. 

Now she is flying awcy ; I suppose that her 
young ones have reached a place of safety. 

• « 'e 

FREDERICK. 

Yes, I see them running into the ditch 
at the fiirtl^er end pf the field; h<tw fa'^t the 
little creatures must have run through the com ! 

MRS. F.- 

The partridge is one of the strongest instances 
in nature of maternal self-devotioii S she will 
%3fcf*'>se herself to the greatest dfthgav 4Did evSfii 
to death, in the defence of her youi3l^« The’ 
year* beibre last, a partridge in our^gtrOpXldi had 
its leg shot oflj brt it was seen last season' with 
a fine co\ey of young,^y||pes, which thi^/'poor 
thing, notwitlistaudiiig the loss of its leg, was 
able to hatch aud ^rear, and she was to be ob- 
served hobbling about with her little brood, 
almqst as actively a« if she were still in pos- 
session of both her limbs. * 


• Fact, r 
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HENRIETTA. 

Aunt, what is this dead, brownish-looking 
plant? 

MRS. F. * • 

It is the yellow *Vattle ffilhinanthns crista- 
galli)^ now gone to seed.* ^ Sweden, the rat- 
tling# of these seeds in their husky capsules, 
is the signal fqf hay-iftaking, but in England 
we begin when tlie plant is jfi flower. ^ 

MARY. ^ ^ 

I think no flower is prettier than my favourite 
daisy^ 


MRS. r. ^ 

% • 

The <kisy is over associated in our minds 
with a choasaiid pleasurable recollections. It 
widi our earliest games, when a 
dadsy « wi|s Qur grealeaf acquisil'ktii.* 
Indeed# ^ fimdliar a favourite h h to us alh 
that a Vfritef not inaptly styles it ‘^the^-obj^ 
of flotveW.” ^ Its various names /tre .all ex- 
pressly of its beauty^^^W//? in Latin, Margue^ 
ritem. yrench, ^(a pearl -f) and in English the 
Dag's Ege. All the ^oets dellgiit in tlic*daisy. 
Burns* address to the •^wee modest crimson-s 

tipped flower* we have all read. Clare, the 

• * 

• Th^ author of the Flora Domestica. 
f Margarita. ^ * 
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village poet, alludes to it*, and Chaucer and 
Wordsworth, never tire of expatiating upon 
its beauties. 


MARY. * 

And there is l^fontgdkiery’s little poem to 
the daisy, which I learned the other day. 

MR^. r. 

We bliall all be ^lad to hear it. 

Mary repeated the following lines : — 

'**"**■ ^ * 

“ There is a flower, a lutle flower, 

W/th silver ircst, and golden tyi, 

TK t welco^ll.^ tvtf j changing liour^ ^ 

, And weathtis every sky. 

The prouder beauties of the held 
^ lo gay but quick succii >sion shine ; 

> llacc after race thou honours }icld. 

They flourish and decJiiir. •» ' 

** ]3ut tins small ^flower, to Nature dear, 

1 Whilt^iiiooii and stag's tlicir courses nin« 

Wicathfcs the whole circle of the year, 

Com^ianion of the Sun. ^ 

<< It sinilos upon the lap of May, 

Vo su\,ry August 8|^reafls Its cJiaims, 

Lil^lits pale* OctobtiirWius way, 

And twines Deceiwr's arkns. 


•* 


Daisies^ yc tJoweia oHowly birth, 
Embroiderers of the carpet esrth, 
That stud the velvet sod a-, 
Open to spiin/**s reffeshmg Mli 
In sweetLst smiling bl^pee Apdeite 
kour Maker, and OM.*' 
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** Tlv purple heath, and golden bfootn, 
On moory mountains catch the ,, ile , 
O er lawns the lilies shed perfume, 
Tlie violet in the vak 
But this bold floweret cl«nbs the hill, 
#luks 111 the forest, haunts tliL^^len, 
PI i\s on the ntt^in of th'o ull, 

•• )s louiid tli^ tox ^ dcit 


iltuiei 


“ M itlim the g irdcn s ciiltuied round, 

It sh ires the switt eirnatum s I)cd , 
And blooms in Lonseci itcd noiind, 

In huiioiii of the dc id * * 

11k 1 nnbkiii Clop its tiiinsq^i gein, 
Ihe wild Bet murmurs on its breast, 
lilt blue fl\ Innds lt^ ptnsih^tg^^^li,i,«M, 
I ight o cr tlu skylark’s n^ 


“ * lis 1 loll s pigt — Jh t vtiy plwc, 

In t\tty seison frtsh and fair. 

It u}K 11 w itli pcieniii il grite, 

And I lo toiii'^tvtry wherP 

Oil w ish iiid woodland, lock nnd plain, 

Jts^liujiibk buds unheeded rise , 

1 ht rose h is but a summer reign, 

The Deisy ntvu dies 
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CHAPTER XI 

• OV SHEkP, 

i. ‘ 

BlSBOr BI AISE, TRl PA^ 1101% OF " HT WOO! - ^OKBfraB THB 
WOOIll A MAM I ACTUlW IV 1 NC I AKD — WOOI THE KA|rsO'\I 

ot (luriv PHiiirpA’v crown — ipniwr pRoiEnn oi 

WOOL CARlliTS 08 I III CARlAilS — SFRRATIO EllGF Ol 

WOOL IKUIlAllON lEOirC^M WO ITBNb — THl IR 

SHI INklNC W<OI IM IR ANU 1 I 1 Oil PI liENP fH ALIPIPS 

Ol WO^L LONG AMR SHOIiJ W lOL* SilELl I VUMIM IN 

NEW SOUTH W\11S SWON VNO bPSNISH MERINO Sllirj, 

2^ ^AVOlAClUttr IN SPAIN — 'MICIAIION Ol 

THE SIAMSU llOlAb*-— Ol IJIE Sill 1 I OI 1 KOM N( E 

AN8CJ0I1< 1 1 SIILIl SWlMVllNl — HI I SI S (P ROCITIOII 
ITC — or rO|\lHlMUS —a BUIATO dairy Xlf 11/ LS — 

SNOW SrORMS IN XllK HI IILANOS KXTRAClP TROM illh 

ETTAlCr SHEPIIEKO 


“ llms ip elder tint, 

Ihc ipv rend Blasius wore lus leisure hours. 

And slmnlnisbioktn till fillM at length 
■'Vith inspirati^u, alter \ iiious thought. 

And trials manifold his well* known sokc 
O atiiti’d tHe ^oor, and o'er \ uleaiii ui stones, 
temd lets of oil and spiky comb, * 

Showed ifjw th I fleece might stre^li to gi eater length, 
And e ist N’lossier * % hiu ne9i« Thiels, w ent rouud , 
Matrons atid maids with so>D|gilYeltevcd then toils, 
\nd. evtr> loom iecei,\erl tki softer yarn, ‘ 

What poor, what widow,'3LiBlub, dici not bless 
Ih^liteaeliing hind ^ *liy bosoh like the morn 
Opening its weilth ^ What nition did not sink 
Of thj new-modelled wool the curious webs’ ' 

llhr£A4 riercc 


HENBlErfA. 

Aunt, who was ^t. Blaise? 
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MRS. F. . 

• • 

He was bishop of a town either in Cappa-^ 
docia or Armenia, and suffered martyrdom in 
A. n. 289, under the Empeit>r Qioclesian, after 
having been cruelly t^tured and lacerated with 
rom]^ of iron. St. Plaice p the patron saint 
of the wool-combers, who /ssign to him the 
invention of the comb.; his effigj’ is upon the 
medals or tokens of the wool vuinipfacturerb, ai^ 
is still carried by tliein in prficQShion in the wool 
tow As of the north of Euro|K‘. Jia***^ he 

r(‘al]y had in the iuipro\c»ment gf the wool 
niainiQictnre^ it is impossible to say^but thtiart 
of combing w'as introduced into Europe from 
the East.* 


• , JCSTHER. 

Where w^as the woollen manufacture first es- 
taBlished in England ? . 

MRS. F. 

It was established at WyiqHes^j^? by the 
Romans, soon after ^thcir conquest of this 
country. Some of the E*l^>i»h fabrics reached 
the imperial citVj whtre th«iy«i\ere so highly 
valued, that, in the ino%t luxurious era of the^ 
empire, the fu\esl and most expensive robes — 
those which were ii^>ed only on days of festivity 


* Brady's Clayis Calendaria, vol. i. 
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or ceremony — were furnished by the British 
factories* The ^woollen maiiufacture continued 
to extend and flourish ; and when, in the time 
of Kicitard I. the churches and nionaifeteries were 
all obliged to give up their plate, as a of 

raising ^he sum ^ijequired for th'*^ of 

that monarch, thost orders who in cou%iinity to 
their vow of povertj^ had no plate, Wei'e 'eom- 
polled to contribute one yearb* wool. Th nee it 
may be inferred^ that this*rommQd4y» next to 
pl*^.^p^i tilled thetr principal wealth; liiat 
the lands of the religious boust,'s were employed 
in the growfli of wool, and th«it wool waSn after 
money, the most marketable eommoaity, and 
was consequently selected fo” a purpose liko 
this, which admitted of no delay. 


‘^Aiid Edwa'xl III. having pawned Queen 
Philippa’s crown, at Cologne, lor 2500/., sent 
qver v. great pi^mber of sacks of wool to n^deein 
it. Thjs one of tlic great j)roinot<‘rs 

6( the wooU^ raanufactiire, for lie invitqd over 
the Flemish manutac*tnrers in Eng- 
land. ^ ‘ *■ 


^ HENRIETTA. ^ 

Aun^, I often hear people sp^ak of the felting 
property of wool, but I do*" not clearly under- 
stand what thepr measu 
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• AIRS* F* * 

By the felting property is iKteatit that tend- 
ency in the fibres of wool to entangle them- 
selves together ; thus forming a *mass more or 
less dipfibult to unra^tfl. "fte woolly matted 
knoti^ wtech^you soitiethi^i^/find on the cars 
of ihif’did spaniel, are an fllustration of this 
quality, and so are also the matted portions of 
wool which we scc*upon the Ifacks of the^ieep; 
and which prtSbably first suggested the idea of 
felting. Although weaving ^ * Lilt 'iSrficst 

date, yet Pliny speaks of the practice of making 
cloth by the felting process,* (that is*by wetting 
the wool and <iubmitting it to ^ressuie, by which 
means it entangleU itself into a compact mass,) 
as continuing even in his time ; and the Ta/tars, 
to the present day, spread on the floors two or 
thx^e layers of moisfenod wdol, wlych they tre*' 1 
under foot for a lew hours^ thus foryyng carpets 
without the aid of machiatsry. 

ESTHEtt. < 

Wlipj is it that gives tlje felting property to 
wool? i 

9 

Mus. r, 

If a small Ifck of wool be hcjld up to the* 
light,* each of its fibres ap|)cars to be fcwistcd 
into numerous minute, corkscrew-like ringlets. 
These spiral curls contribute materially to the 

VOL. n. I Af • 
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feldng property of wool, but they are not the 
))rincipal cause gf it. The felting property of wool 
is owing to its serrated fibre, which has been 
lately discovered by means of a microscope of 
extraordinary poT»%r. 

\ « j f 

ESTHER, 

yyiii yuu explain this further? t 

i ^ MRS. F. 

It has often. bean observed, in drawing tlie 
filamffl j^s , of die finest wool through tlic» fin- 
ger and thumb, in a direction from the root 
to the extremity, that the surface of tlie fibre is 
smooth and polished; but, if the dil^ectioii be 
reversed, a little more force is requisite, and it 
is evident that die filaments are rough or jagged. 
But until 1835, the serrations uf die fibre had 
not been clearly demonstrated, nor diedtructprc 

^^Wool accurately ascertained. 

(• , 

SSTRER. , 

* ^ 

Tlien api>earance of the woolly 

fibre, wh^i^iewed through a microscope ? 

‘ Mrs. f. 

It consists of a semi-transparent central 
•stem, or stalk, from which spring (at different 
distances in the different kinds of wool) a circlet 
of leaf-shaped projections, like leaves or scales, 
which are pointed and indented in different pro- 
portions, acebrding to the di ferent varieties of 
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wool. These serrations are most numerous, and 
die sharpest, in those kinds of wool in which the 
fcltuig property is greatest. Thus, in the 
Saxony i^ool, which for fitting is unrivalled, 
and which is therefl5/e alw^s appropriated to 
the making of the •fineSt ^md of cloth, the 
number of these serrations^ amounts to 2720 
in an inch, while, in the Leicester, it does 
not exceed * It is, •therefore, ^leady 

established, that •the felting property (fepends 
upoli the number of seriatioq^”'* ind, 

as these can be counted by means tof a micro- 
scope^ the relatne \alue *ai^l quality ofvthe* 
difterent kind^ of wool may be immediately 
ascertained. * * * 
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SAXONY 'W OOL 


1. A fibre of Saze^y >4 0 ol a:, a transpirent object? 

2. Ditto, opaquL. 

3. Ditto, CO nbtxfy tiansparent. * 

4. Ditto, combed, ppaqifp. » 

[ M 2 • 
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lEirrSTER WOOL. 

i« A fibre of Lcicestei wool, as a transparent object. 

2. Ditto, ditto, an opaque one 

S. Ditto, combed, transparent , i > 

4. Ditto, opaque. 

From the volumes on oheep, in the Farmers scries oFaie 
Library of Useful Knowledge y 


ESTIlLll. 


This sajuated fibrp accounts for the irritation 
produced' ^on the skin by woollen clotbs. 


' “ MRS.' P. 

Yes, the sliarp hooked edges of new flannel, 
until they are worii and broken off, ha^e the 
effect of carding the skin very much like the 
teasel of the carder. You recollect our reading 


woc^. 




a 

an interesting account of the •cultivation of 
teasel, and its application in dressing cloth.* • 

And why do fl^neis and other woollens 
shrink ^he« washed/ • f 

MRS. F. 

Because the pressure of J;he hand, and the 
soaking or boiling of the fiamnel, bring tte fil}!*es 
ofnlie wool into more intimate contact ^with 
each other; and they en^Ttine themselves so 
close^ together as to become thicftened, short- 
ened, and converted into a kfnd felt. * 

• 

I1*ENRIKTTA. 

What is*thfe distinction between hair and 
'XOol ? , 

• * 

ESTHER. • • 

One diftcrence is obvious ; viz?, tl^ fownei^ is 
comparatively straight, while tSe assumes 
a spiral curling form; and hair, not being ser- 
rated like woqIj^ will not*fell, but entangles only 
to a certain degree. • • • . • 

, * MRS./. 

You are right, • Esther; but even tliese cha- 

* Journal of a Naturalist, p. 41. 

' m3,* 
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mctw are referrible, in a great measure^ to the 
influence of climate and of cultivation, although 
they are sufficiently distinctive for all practical 
purposes. 

HENRIE^'?A. 

And what is fur r 


MRS. F. 

Fui’ is a mhcturc of woot and hair : the hare, 
beaver, rabbit, seal, bear, and others, have all wool 
as w-*ll_ ^<g ba| r. yflryinjrT in different proportions, 
according to^ the mfferent degrees of cold to 
which the animal is exposed. Thus the weather 
and climate have great, influence over the qua- 
lity and value of furs ; and^ the same species of 
animals that, in Russia, Siberia, and North 
America, produce the most valuable and beau- 
tiful furs, have nothii?g, in the warmer climaleo, 
hut a coarse and thin covering of hair. 

c 

ESTHER. 

‘ Is there Wt a great difference in the quality 
of wool off ffie same sheep ? 

MRS. F. ’ 

Yes; a woolstapler will sometimes separate 
from six to ten, and even as many as fourteen, 
differenj, descriptions of wool off* the same fleece; 
t which, by habit, he is able to assort into the 
different baskets^ around him with the greatest 
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accuracy. •The manufacturer is>thus enabled 
to obtain from the stapler, without any trouble^ 
the exact quality which he requires for his 
purpose. • * 

•, % F^HigR. # 

I hear farmers talk of long and short wool, 
mantma ; to what do they refer ? 

• MRS. F.^ 

Long wool, or combing w'ool, is used for the 
maiinfacture of hard yarn,«*. gudds, and 

hosiery; short wool, or clothing wool, for the 
makiiig of cloth, flannels,* arrd fin^ stuflw'^'he* 
Leicester, Lincoln, and Romney Marsh sheep 
afford the long wofbl, while the short wool is 
produced by the Southdown sheep, the Cheviot, 
and some others. The sitpcriority of the British 
long wool is unrivalle^; but, in, short wool the 
British fleeces must yield to the German, !Me- 
rino, and 3lustralian sheep. The ion^ wool 
averages about eight inches in |he short 

two apd a half. ' - 

^ li^lHERj ^ 

Sheep farming is becoming dne of the great 

sources of wealth to New South Wales. • 

• « 

• • MRS. F. 

Yes ; it now consytutes the chk*f employment 
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of the Australian settler. Independently of the 
tsnorcnous flocks of the Australian Wool Com- 
pany, several individuals possess from 1 5,000 to 
20,000 sheep. .Thecae are divided into flocks of a 
size proportioned to they^jcality. In the Jevel 
country, one shep^nertl and his d<igs will take 
care of 1000 sheep, while, in the more woody 
and irregular districts, 350 sheep are considered 
a sufficient charge for ontj person. The wild 
dogs are the greatt^st enemies* which the shep- 
herd. daring are 

these animals, tharthey will sometimes attack a 
flock in open day. * ^ 

ESTHER. 

n 

What is the nature of the Australian wool ? 


MRS. F. 

It is very soft and^silk^^; and though not so 
valuable as Jljie Saxony wool, yet it is more es- 
teemed than the Spanish Merino. ^ 




ESTHER. 

Of what kind are th.e Saxony sheep ? 


, 4 

* MRS. F. 

^ They are Merino sheep, which ^/cre imported 
from Spain by the '^Elector in 1765, at the 
close of the seven years’ war ; and, ilirough the 
exertions of the government, th»^y have become 
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a principal source of the wealth of that country; 
and the Saxony wool now surpasses the Spaniel 
in fineness and value. 

ESTHER. • 

But. the^fe must Jie ^om# difference in the 
temperature of the two countries ? 

MRS. F. 

True; but ona of the chii?f advantages ofj;he 
Merino sheep their power of resisting the 
extremes of climate. Th^ detain 

their fineness of* wool, under a tropical sun, or 
in tlA> bleak regions of the uorth ,• andafni^find 
them in equal purity at the Caps? of Good 
Hope, in Australia^ in the marshes of Holland, 
and under .the rigorous climate of Sw eden. 

^ ESTHiyi. 

Spain has long been celebrated for its woollen 
manufactures. 

MRS. F. - 

Yes; agriculture was the favourite pursuit 
of the Koma^ colonist! *in Spain; and the 
improvement of tliAr shc#pr \^as an object of 
great consideration.* •When the Saracens in- 

**The fleeces of the sheep pastured on the b|nks of tlic 
Guadalquiver had £f reddish hue. Thus we read of — 
Garments of that iiyiate stain 
That wool |inbib^ on Guadalquiver*s plain.** 

M 5 , 
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vaded Spain, in the eighth century, - they found 
the country covered with flocks and herds ; and 
the luxury of the Moorish sovereigns gave such 
encouragement to the woollen manufacture, 
that, at a time when it ytJs scarcely known in 
Europe, Seville alone^had'" 16,000 looms. The 
prosperity of the ^manufacture continued to 
increase ; and the greater part of Europe, and 
the coast of Africa^ were stkppjied with woollens 
from Spain, until the expiilsior of the Saracens, 
which ^suttoljiLg^decline of the manufacture. 

I HENRIETTA. 

* Wi:n did that event take place ? 

, MRS. F. 

Ferdinand of Aragon banished nearly 

100.000 of these industrious people: Philip III. 
drove from Valencia more than 140,000 of tlie 
Mahomedan inhabitants and, in the three fol- 
lowing years;,' 600,000 more were expelled from 
Murcia, g^evifle, and Granada. Tne majority 
of these people were artisans — many weavers ; 
and the natural consequence was, thft the 

16.000 looms of iSeville dwindled to sixty, 
and the woollen liianufacture almost ceased to 
exist throughout SpainJ 

ESTHER. 

I have heard that the Spanish sheep are 
migratory. 
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, MRS, r. ^ 

Yes; tlie account of ^ the Spanish mode ®f 
sheep farming is curious, and I will, therefore, 
describe it to you. The sheep ^are divided into 
two classes ; the cstmnies^ or* stationary, and the 
traiishnmarUtes^ or migrator^; but we will only 
refer to the latter, as it ij from them that so 
mady countries have been enriched. These 
sheep pass the* summer in the mountains of the 
north, and the \vinler in the plains towdi'ds'the 
soSith, of Spain. Suppose, Frederick, ^hr^t you 
get the atlas ; fo^* j^ou will liave occasion to refer 
to ik when I desci ibe thp route pf the sheep. 
They may be divided into two inn nens^ flocks 
or classes, the Leonese and <he SorTSii. 

The Leonese, after having wintered in Estre- 
madura, oh die north bank of the Guadiana, 
ijegin their march, about^thc middle of April, 
in divisions of from 2000 to 3000. They pass 
the Taijus at Almaraz, and direct* their course 
towards Trecasas, Alfaro, and^L’Edina,* where 
they are shorn. • 

FREDUftlfcK. 

This operation d<?tains the^n^p I suppose, some 
time? * ^ ^ 

« * MRS.*F. 

On tlie cofitrary, it is very quickly per- 

formed, as there are so many shearers at these 

’ M 6 
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stations that J,000 sheep are shorn in a day. 
Sheep-shearing being completed, the flocks 
continue their travels towards the kingdom of 
Leon. Some halt on the sierra, or ridge, which 
separates Old from Ne^.jUastile ; but others 
pursue their jouriley antii they reajh |he pas- 
tures of Cervera, near Aguilar del Campo. 
Here they graze until the end of September, 
when they commeiice thei*v return to Estrema- 
dura. *Such is the revate of theLeoiiese division. 

^ -^"»11CDEUICK. 

I have tra.^ed it on the map, aunt. 

I ♦v, ^ • t 

MRS. F. 

Then i will nov give you the line of marcii 
of the Sorian flock. 

Having passed the winter 'on the confines oi’ 
Estremadura, Andalpsia, and New Castile, th^y 
begin their route about ^he same time as the 
Leonese division. They pass the Tagus at 
'IkdaVfera, •iand approach Madrid: thence they 
proceed 'to Soria (in Old Castile) ; when a por- 
tion of them are ^distributed over the *neigh- 
bouring mountains, while the others cross the 
Ebro, ‘‘in order to 'proceed to the Pyrenees. 

• These periodical journeys can be traced back 
to the iniddle of the^ fourteenth century, when 
a tribunal was established for their regulation. 
It was called' the mesta^ and consisted of the 
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chief proprietors of these migratory flocks. 
The mesta established alright to graze mi aH 
the open and common land that lay in the 
way: it claimed, also, foi* the, flocks, a path 
ninety yards \vide,«.#»tKrough all the enclosed 
and cuUiva’ted conn try ;«anfi it prohibited all 
persons, even foot-passengj*rs, from travelling 
on these roads when the sheep were in motion. 
Such were the'adaitftiry regalatiftns enacted^by 
this tribunal. , • 

ESTHER*^ 

What is the particular object of these mi- 
grati<5ns ? ‘ • 

• MRS. F. • 

They are made under the idea tliat, by thus 
moving th^ slA?epf they are kept in very nearly 
aju equal temperature dufing the whole year; 
but it is very doubtSiil whether the end pro- 
posed be effected. The inconveyiences attend- 
ing these migrations are incalculable. * E«ch 
journey, of. 400 miles, obcupies about six 
week?* so that a quarter Mf the year is con- 
sumed in trai^llirifT. Much damage is done 
to the ^ country over whicTi 'these immense 
flocks are parsing, particularly as the migra- 
tiorts take place at thosJt^ times of tjie year 
when the property of' the agriculturist is most 
liable to injury^- in •the springs Vhen the edrn 
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has attained considerable height, and in the 
autumn, when llie vines are laden with grapes. 


What is the supposed number of these 
flocks ? , 


MUS. F. 


The number of m'gratory sheep is estimated at 
10,000,000. They are divided into smaller flocks, 
each Qf which is ufider the cat:? of a mayoral^ or 
chief siiepherd, who precedes^ the flock under 
his chsn-ge. Sev< 4 nd of tlu' sheep arc so tame 
that they follow the mayoral, and the others 
4^«b6y^ "**^eir Vnovements. There is no driving, 
all follo\ir <^heir leader; and the other shepherds 
are stationed witli the dogs about the flocks, 
to defend them from the attacks of the w^olves, 
which uniformly migrate with them. The 
sheep are as w^ell awl^re as the shepherds wht-n 
they approg^ch the end of their journey; and 


it is peccjssary to use great vigilauce over the 
flock, during the^ last three or four days, to 
prevent their esem^ when they ’would inevit- 
ably become a . to the wolves. ^ When 
April ^gain approaches, the sheep exhibit equal 


impatience to set out on their migrations. 


FRrDEBICK. 

f 

What a number of shepherds must be ne* 
cessary? 
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It is supposed that 40,000 or 50,000 sh'^pi 
herds are employed in these peregrinations; 
and the number of dogs k^pt for guarding the 
sheep exceeds 30,005. 

ESTHER, 

Tp v^hom do all these sl/eep belong ? 

• ^ Jniis* r. * • 

To different large proprietors. The J^AYV/n/zZ, 
whfbh is supposed to produce the finegt wool 
of all tlie niigreUory sheep, formerly belonged 
to tl)|? crown; and the Paula jhe Nt^fjrett^ 
Injantado, &c*, fo different noblemen or reli- 
gious bodies. • ^ • *** 

ESTHER. 

The Freiicfi hive, alsp, migratory ffocks in 
l^rovence. In May, they»are driven from the 
plains of Arles, and “the delta of the Rhone, 
towardb th^ Alps which divide Provence and 
Dauphine from Italy, mostly jn tlie direction 
of Gap and -Barcelonette. *This mip^'ation is 
not oidy sanctioned by eysthon, from time im- 
memorial, but*tho lijieep ^re assigned by law 
a road J:hirty-six feet ^wide. The flocks are 
collected together, and driven in troops of 
from 10,000 to ^0,000. To every lOQP sheep, 
three shepherds, and as many dogs, are al- 
lowed. One sh<^hevd is chosen 6y die others to 
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diirect the marcli; and to regulate the affairs of 
•the company. The sheep are led by goats 
trained for the purpose. These animals wear 
bells round their necks, and implicitly obey the 
directions of the sliepheidrf they lialt or proceed 
as he commands,* coi.ie dose to the centre at 
the end of each day's march, and there wait in 
the morning until the order is given, when 
each goat repairs ^o his station, at the head of 
the tVbop, with the greatest regularity. On 
arriving at a stream, the goats halt until the 
word of conimana is given, and then plunge 
intjo^the wa^er, and ^ire foljowed by the of 
the llock. The journey usually lasts from 
twenty to tnirty d::ys. Iji November the sheep 
return to their winter quarters. 

FRDDERICK. 

But aunt, I did dot know that sheep would 
swim. 

MRS. F. 

Generally they do not ; for in many of the 
large sheep pastui^s, such as Romney .l^farsh, 
ditches or dykes form the only boundary be- 
tween*'the flocks of'the difiererit proprietors. I 
](now, however, of a curious instance ol* a sheep 
swimming, which was related to me by the 
person to whom it belongedl This animal, 
which was one of the broaiji-taUed species, from 
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•the Cape of Good Hope, had .made severai 
voyages with its master, the captain of a vessel# 
On the arrival of the fehip at Portsmouth, the 
captain, thinking that the^she^ would enjoy 
a green pasture, afteri^ii^ long confinement upon 
dry food, thrned it /out* in^ a field near the 
harbour; but the sheep had hardly been ashore 
a daljr before it made its escape, plunged into 
the water, and ‘swam* back tathe»ship, which it 
regained in safety.* • * 

ft 

FREDERIC". 

How very curious ! » 

•t 

ESTHER. 

Do not the Pi^ei^ch make •cheese Irom ewe’s 
milk ? 

. * • • MRS. F. 

9 

W^es; the little cheeses# of Montpelier, and 
those Jiianufactured inithe Basses Pyrenees, are 
made from^ewe’s milk ; so are those made in 
the island of theTexol f ; but theynost celc&rattd 
of these productions is the clieese of Rochefort. 
In EnJ^land, cheese was^^lilj^s commonly made 
until the last centuty; anjjl^tlie practice still 
continues in Wales, an^ in the Highlands of 
Scotland. 

• Fact. ' 

f This island is celebrated for its race of sheep. The cheese 
it of a greeniaii colot^. . (JHand-boolc, p. ) 
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< FREDERICK. 

*' In the Odyssey we read o£ ewe’s milk cheese. 
Homer gives us a long account of the sheep of 
Polyphemus, and of the process of making 
cheese*; Virgil also alluffes to it. f 

.. i 

MRS. F. 

The Italians make buffalo cheese, whii^h is, 
I believe, verj disagreeabk. I have heard a buf- 
falo dairy described by a person who liad visited 
one of^these farms, in the neighbourhood of' Na- 
ples. All the niilk, he said, was poured into 
a n^n ormous tub, and placed in the chimney- 
corner, close to the fire, in order to accelerate 
tlie rising of the cceam;^ut he assured me that 
the smell of the milk was much too unpleasant 
for him to venture upon tasting the cheese. 

ESTHER. 

How dr^Yidfully the Highland sheep some- 
times' suffer from die snow-storms. ‘ 

« 

MRS. F. 

Hogg, in his “ Shepherd’s Calendar,” gives an 
interesting description of tJiese fearful visitations; 
but 1 particularly recollect an anecdote he re- 
lates of the sagacity^ of a sheep-dog. One of 
these i^now-storms had buried- 340 sheep from 

* Odyssey, b. 9. •);. Georgic 3. 
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six to eight* feet deep, and over tract of af 
least 100 acres. The shepherds endeavoured,* 
but with little success, to find their sheep by 
boring with long poles jp tfie snow : at length 
a white shaggy sheepdog, named Sparkie, ap- 
peared id comprehena their perplexity ; for he 
began to scrape the snow, and looked over his 
shoulder to the shepherds, as if to invite their at- 
tention. On digging at the spbt he pointjpd oy t, 
they found that a %heep lay ouried there ; upon 
whicli the dog flew to anotb'^r, and then»to*an- 
other, marking the places much nv)re quickly 
then ^hey could disinter ‘thp shefp ; 
was sometimes twenty or thirty hg]g| in ad- 
vance. Before the &n0m went away, they got 
out, by the exertions of Sparkie, all the sheep 
on the farm, excepting four; and it was not his 
faoit that these were not extricated ; for, though 
they were buried beneatli a mountain of snow, 
fifty feet deop, he had agaiu and again marked 
the spot where they were to be found. 

FREDERy:i(. 

What a clever* dog i 

• MUS.*F. 

We cannot better close dlir conversation, than 
by extracting from*the same author his beauti- 
ful picture of tho Highland shepherd. 
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I know of no scene so impressive as that 
' a shepherd’s family, sequestered in a lone glen, 
during the time of a wjnter-storm. There they 
are left to the4protfcctiQ]a of Heaven alone, and 
they know and feel it. Before retiring to rest, 
the shepherd uniformly goes out' to examine 
the state of the weatlier, and make his report 
to the little dependent group within. Nothing is 
to be seen but tlie conflict of the elements, nor 
hear^,* but the ragifig of the storm. Then they all 
kneel »».around him, while he recommends them 
to the protection of Heaven ; and though their 
hymn- of jDra'se can scarcely be. heard 
even by themselves, and mixes with the roar of 
the tempes^t, they* neve|^ fail to rise from their 
devotions with their spirits cheered, and their 
confidence renewed. Often havd I been a sharer 
in such scenes, and never, in my youngest ye^f rs, 
without having my h^art deeply impressed. 
We lived, asjt were, inmates of the cloud and 
the sEorni, but we stood in relationship to Him 
who directed and' governed them,” 
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CHAPTfeR 5;il. • 

'• * Th/ CRbSS.' 

THE 1IV>VM1NATED CROSS AT ST. PETER* S. i— THE CROSS OF ST. 

CHARLES AT MILAN OP ST. AUGUSTINE. THEOnORlOS 

SURMOUNTS THE GLOBE ^VlTH A CR^^iS «LA11ARUM OF CON- 
STANTINE. MONOGRAM. GREEI^ CROSS. RED •QSZ^t^OF 

ENGLAND. ARMS tsF KING ARTHUR. CROSSES OF THE 

CRUSADERS. — FORMS OP THE CROSS. — BANNER ^OP^THF 

SFANISIT INQUISITION, CROSS Ojl ST. JAMES AT CUMPOS- 

TF.LLA. — THE WHn%:LEAP CROSS. INITIAl. LETTERS ON 

THE ROSS. —THE CROSS ERECTED BY CO^U MBUS. — TH E 

CROSS A SANCTUARY. MARKET CI#O.SSES. 

EDINItUKOM. — ST. PAUL*S CROSS. CROSt>ES OF QUEEN 
ELFANOll. CROSS "ON THE TOMBS *)F THE CHRIS- 
TIANS. MORTUARY C^O^S. CHURCHYARD AT ZJO. — 

ALPINE CROSSES. FORM OF CHURCHES. THE ROOD. — 

THE CROSS oV RflEADt THE CHUCIFIK OF MARY, QUEEN 

OP SCOTS OF JOAN OF ARC* — AND OF THE CHEVAl.llCB 

«aiATAKD. THE RED OP PEN'IT'BKCE. CONSTELLATION OP 

THE CUO.SS. EXTRACTS HAOM DE HUMBOLDT AND MONT- 

GOMERY. 


• “ Immanuers cross, 

^ The ensign of the gospel, blazing round 

Immortal^ truth.** * Follok. 


• ESTHER. 

Mamma, did ydU ever see the illuminated 
cross in St. Peter’s 2 * 
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>V< ' MRS. r. 

No ; it is exliibited only on two evenings of 
the Easter week, and 1 have never been at 
Rome at that periaJ. ^ 

IinNTlIFTTA. 

\\ t V ^ 

I never heard of It, aunt; will you describe it 
to us ? 

^ < Mils. If, 

cross is abdut t\venty-fi>ur feet high, and 
is covered with brass plates, upon wliirh'^are 
fixed about a hundred and twenty lamps. At 
£?riod 4 during the sendee, all the other 
lights in the church are extinguished, and this 
single iiruminated* cross^ snspimded from tlie 
cupola, and blazing forth in the midst of dark- 
ness, has a most graiu,! and iihposing effect. 

ESTmR. 

When the pope goes in procession, the cross 

is ^ways carried before him. 

« < 

MRS. F. •• 

I ( 

Yes ; tliis.custom^ is moi^t andicnt, for it dates 

fi^om St. Sylvester; some indeed tracot it as far 

hack as Clement I., or about seventy years after 

St. Petfr.’*' The ci*oss is also carried •before 

« 


Sec page ;21. . 
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bishops. I>i the cathedral of Milap is presenS^ 
the cross which was borne in procession before 
St. Charles Borromeo, | during the plague of 
1576* ; and Wolsey, in^is progresses through- 
out the kingdom, had a Idrge cross Carried 
before Inm.^ We also read* of St. Augustine, 
that, when he arrived in this country, and was 
summoned to appear before King Ethelbert, he 
approached the* rpya? presence ai med, not with 
“ magical art,” asithe king anticipated, bUtWar- 
ing t>efore him a large silver cross, and a picture 
of our Savioui*, painted upon a board. Thus did 
this eusign of the gospel every wher? aceoinpa^nj^ 
Christianity; and, as earthly kings and Jsaagis- 
trates bear with thepi |Jie eniblems of^their au-^ 
thority, so does the church carry witli her the 
banner under ^hieh she fights — the symbol of 
salvation. » 

ESTHER. 

TlieodosMs was the first empcTor,who used 
the globe surmounted by the ^ross, similar"' to 
the “ orb,” which is always placed at the coro- 
nation^n the left hand oC4the English sovereign. 

iSrs. f.* ^ * 9 

He was, E^her. The globe hdd long been 
afatoprite emblem with the- Roman emperors; 
some of whom surmounted it with a ^gure of 
^ S(ic,Chapter XVIL^ 
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others with the imperial eagle, and the 
*Smily of Constantine with a phoenix ; but the 
emperor Theodosius su istituted the cross, inti- 
mating thereby, tHie t'iumph of Christianity 
over the whole world. 1 vieed hardly allude to 
the vision and vicfury* * ot his predecessor Con- 
stantine, under whom the cross first became 
triumphant in the eastern empire, and’ who 
placed the Chiistiaii syiubAl upon his crown and 
sceptre, for we havt read together the account 
of llis aonversion, as quoted from Eusebius/ 

r^STIIElt. 

it * 

And also the history of the Laharumn or saqyed 
banner, which he caused to be made. 

HENRIETTA 

Wliat was that Esther i 

n 

. ESTHER. 

It }>' described os a long spear, '})1atod with 
having a transverse beam at the top, in 
the form of a cross : to this was fastened a square 
piij^lo banner, highly enricbt*d with gold and 
Ijprtcious stones : n'^ar it^ sifnimit was a picture of 
|ne emperor and his ‘sons. Above the cross 
stood a crown, withbi which was placed the 

* About A. D. SSS, at Sin/i$, llic ancient 6entincu4n, in 
Rhenish Prussia, vheic the l^mpros> Heli.n'i foundid the first 
Christian chuich. , 
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^saered symbol, viz,, the two first letters 
Christ^s name in Greek, X and F. 


MRS^ r. 

This monogradi is constantly® found in an- 
cient monuments variously delineated, the one 
letter being placed through the other, as thus, 
or -P or The safety of the labaruni, 

or standard of the cross, was ent*'ustc'd to fifty 
guards of approved valour and fidelity aiid 
the of die consecrated banner animated 

the soldiers viith enthusiasm, and scatteied 
dismay through the ranks of the enemy. Tlu*^ 
Christian emperors displayed, in all theif mili- 
tary expeditions, the standard of the ituss ; but, 
when the degenerate successors of Theodosius 
lijul ceased to 4^ppea^ in person at the licad of 
dieir armies, the labaruin was deposited, as a 
venerable relic, in the palace of Constantinople.*^ 
Constantine caused the cross to be engraved on 
the shields and helmets of his soldiers ; and The- 
odosius seems to have given a 'final blow to 
Paganism when, about a. d. 42G, he forbade 
all pagan ceremonies, and iSommapded that the 
cross should be plac^ in airy of the pagan 
temples wfcich •were still standing. 

• ^ ^ ESTH4R.- 

What is thfe origin of the Greek crosd, mapinia ? 

* eVibbon, obnpter it\ ^ 

N w. 


VOL. n. 
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P 

if 




' MRS. F. 

It is the cross as represented on the coins of 
Justinian, who modifiec^ it into 
the form which is peculiarly) 
called the Greek crosS) and 
which represents the three 
crosses of the crucifixion ; that 
of our Saviour in the middle, 
andjhose of the msllefactors on 
each side, thus. 

e ’ 


ESTHER. 

***1 sat>pose it is from the crusades that we 
uiust dtRe che adoption of the cross into tlie 
banners of, I believe, every country in Christian 
Europe ? 


rkEDERICK. 

The red cross of England, I conclude, was 
t){en -introduced. <- 

.• * . 

MRS. F. 

^me writers ars^ to our red cross even an 
earlier elate; but; King Arthur does not appear 
to have used it; for jWe read that “.he left his 
* armes which he bare befttre, wherin was figared 
three >drag(nu, and assumpted, or took to his 
armes, . . .^a crosse silver in a field vert; 
and on the l^t quarter thereof was figured an 
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image of odre ladye, with her sonne in h#* 
armes* And bearing that signe .he did many* 
marveiles in armes ; as bn his bookes of actes 
and valiant conqoestes sre remembered.” 

H£]/Rl£tTA? 

Where was the ch)ss generally worn by the 
crusaders ? 


• MRS. r. ' 

Ilf imitation of our Saviou(« who bore the cft)ss 
to tlie place of execution upon hi^ shoulders, 
the cvoss was usually worn on • tl^ righ^t;., 
shoulder, or on the upper part of th^ bfick, and 
it was frequenlly*fix^d upon the top of the arm. 
Tlie pilgrims, on their return from the holy- 
land, generally placed t\^e cross upon then* 
bac^s. Some of the crusaders cut the holy sign 
upon the flesh itself. — * 

ft 

“ And on his breast a bloodic cross'he bore, * 

The dear remembrance of his dyii\g Rord, « 

For Whose sneete sake that glorious badge he wore, 

And ^ead, as living, ever him ador*d ; 

Upon^his shield the like was ji^scored, 

For sovereign hope whi^i in his^help he had.** * 

* • 

* HENRIETTA. 

What were the usual colour's of thecnisaders’ 
cross? * 


* *Sp«nser. 
N 2 
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' MRS- F. • ^ 

Red was for a long while, even until the time 
of our Richard I., th|‘ general colour of the 
cross. It wasT with crosses of red cloth that 
pop(* Martin 11. invested ‘the first crusaders at 
the council of Clermont * : while at th^' meeting 
of Vezelai-f, when». Louis Vll. engaged in the 
holy wars, St. Bernard, having exhausted the 
stiice of crosses which he Iiad 4 brought with him, 
tore his simple garment into small pieces, and 
affixed them to tlr shoulders of his kneeling 
converts. At the meeting which took place at 
•"SSftOixhetWeen Henry II. and Philip Augustus, 
in 1188f^v/hen these two monarchs agreed upon 
the third crusatie, it wa^ arranged that the 
French should wear a red cross, the English a 
white, and the Flemish a green. Henry died 
the following year but the crusade was unf’.er- 
takeij by R'chard L, in conjunction with Philip, 
and {he v^eteian emperor FrederickiBarbarossa.^ 

♦ A. w 1095. ' , t A. D. 1146. 

t 11c was seventy years of age when he set out on this 
^ a'xide ; tlie 1)1 ind Daiidolo was ninety-four at the siege of 
Zara, and Hcrmauric, king of the Ostrogofds, during 
the Gothic war in tlie reign of AJ^lens, carried on hie exploits 
hetuc^fn the age of eighty and a hundred and ten. ^hc ad- 
\auct‘d age at which some iner have begeh their stwidiefis no less 
icmarkable. Cato learned Greek at eighty^and Plutarch began 
Latin when almost as advanced in life. Theophrastus began 
his W 01 k on the characters of men at the age of ninety. Dr. 
Johnson commenced the Dutch language a few years before 
bih death. Fianklin first entered upon his philosophical pur- 
suits at fifty; an4 Socrates began !o lea^n music in his old age. 
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Writers, however, differ witfi regard to 
colours of the national crosses; for anothei* 
author* gives them as fijllows : The Scots car- 
ried St. Andrew’s crossf ^hich^ you know, is 
white; ^'the French, ft cross afgent; the English, 
a cross **or; the Gerftian^, sfible; the Italians, 
azure ; the Spaniards, gules.” — ' 

** There, armed and mouiif^d, goes the pilgrim knight. 

To meet the Siiracen in Acre*!^field : 

The cross is on^is shoulder dhd his shield, * 

Ajjd on his banner and his helmet bright ; 

He knowcth not to truckle to yield, <• 

Hut valiantly for hi^ dear Lord to hght^ 

For on his heart is this high purpose ‘S4ftlcd» 

To sJe Jerusalem ; O giorioiis sight ! • 

To quench his thirst at Siloa*s sacred fount ; 

To bathe in Jordan’s stream without 
To stand on Calvary’s t]mcc honoufed mount, 

.And there the standard of the cross unrol ; 

On that bles^^ spqt tliose sufferings to recount 

Which he endured who died to save his sinful soul.” j; 

* ES’^HElf. 

And what were the colours of tite crosses of 
the different religious orders? 

• ^ 

MRS. F. 

The*Teutonic knigh^ wore a black efSSs 
embroidered witli gold ; the^ljnights of St^ John, 
a white eross; die Templars, are^ cross; and 
the knights of^t. Laatarus^ who were under th^ 

* Mackenzy. • 

T Cniciana. An interesting work upqp the cross, from 
which much of the aUbve ifVform.atlon is derived. 

N 3 
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protection of the king of Jerusalem, wore a 
•green cross.* 

.EST^lER. 

Wliat a variety of formp of the cross we find 
in heraldry ! » , * 

MRS. F. 

Yes ; as many as forty-six are enumerated by 
soiQg a^ithors. « 

, ESTHER. 

* • 

I met, the other tlay, with a representation of 
the banner df the Spanish Inquisition. Upon 
It, is a ^6oden cro&s, full of knots, having a'sword 
on one st^ and ?n olive branch on the other, 
with the circumscription ^ Exurgr Dominet (t 
judu-a causam tmm” the translation of which is 
“ Arise, O God ! pleaid thine own cause.” 

»• MRS. r. 

Speaking of Spanish crosses, one-'of the most 
celebrated in Sp{un is that in the church of 
, St.jJameB, at Oompostella. This cross is erected 
upon a platform of”8V>ne; and ^pi}griias‘ are ex- 
pected to pass under it through a "small hde, 
^with their breasts against the pavement; an 
operation whit^ canjiot be perfbtmed without 
some suffering and mudi di$culty. 


Histoiy of the Cnuades. 
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. ESTHER. ' , ' 

Ma mm a, did you ever see the white Cross iif 
Buckinghamshire ? 

* JKRS. F. . 

No; hut } have read a description of it. It is 
near the hamlet of Whitelea^ and is cut on a 
high*and steep chalky hill fiidng the south-west. 
“ The perpendicular Kne of the cross is nearly a 
hundr^ feet in, length, iind about fifty in 
bresulth at the bottom, but decreasing upwards 
to nearly twenty, feet. Tffe transverse line is 
about, seventy feet ^in length, an^ twelve in^ 
breadth, and the trench cut iif the chalf is from 
two to three feet>deep. Thii stupAiaous cross 
is said to be discernible at a distance of tliirty 
miles,*’ • • • 
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, ‘ ESTHER. 

^ Then it is a monument of a somewhat similar 
description to the cejebrated white horse in 
Berkshire, which ;^ou\told us i« attributed to 
Alfied.* 

I 

MRS. F. 

Both are considered as emblems of triumph, 
and are regarded as the work of about the same 
age? b"ut, as history does not bear out the sup- 
pot itipn of its being the work of Alfred, an anti- 
quary f, with more plausibility, regards it as 
being foinJed by Alfred’s son, Inward the 
"Elder T^und thinks it was executed in comme- 
moratioAToi* a victory gained by him near the 
spot, in 905. 

• HENRIETTA. 

Pray, what is thfi meaning of the letters’we 
-lO often see on the cross in paintings and upon 
our Bibles ? * ^ 

- f 

MRS. r. 

Vou allude, I suppose, to I. N. R. t, which 
are tl^e initial lettei;s of tke Latin superscription 
“ Je&us Naz^trenus Itc^ Judoiorvm^^ i. e. Jesus 
* of Nazareth, King 'of the Jews. * We also often 
see out crucifixes, &c., I. H. G,, which implies 


* See First Series, Chapter XIV. r f Dr. Wise. 
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Jesus Uurnanitatis Consolatory^ Jesus the Con- 
soler of Mankind; and sometimes T« H. S.,» 
Jesus Hominiim Salvato^y^ or Jesus the Saviour 
of Men. g “ I 

m 

ESft'HER. • 

Crosses were in very early use for marking 
the I>bundaries of land. It was also the pracaice 
of some of the discoverers, omlanfling upon any 
new territory, to erect a crolfe. I recollect that 
Rohibrtson mentions such ^ to liave been Vie 
case with Columbus. When he set foot in the 
New World which .he discovered, • he causejJ, 
a crucifix to be erected ; and he and his Sillowcrs. 
prostrating themsely^s before It, returned thanks 
to the Almi|jhty for conducting their voyage to 
such a happy issud. ^ , 


MRS. F. • 

It were endless to enumerate the various 
to which the piety of man has^pplied<his me- 
morial af redeeming love. In Catholic counte’ss, 
crosses on the road are endowed with the privilege 
of sanctuary; and any perso*hrwlv) flies to cross 
remains as frpe from iflolestation* as ifhehaci 
sought refuge in the church itself. Man^ of our 
towns used to have their market crosses, the 
general intent gf wjiich ** was tft excite public 
N 5 
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homage to the rdigion of Christ crucified*, and' 
,to inspire men with a sense of morality and 
piety amidst the ordinary transactions of life.” 
From the st^ of -diele crosses„ proclamations 
were formerly issued; and i*t>m them, too, during 
the Protectorate, «baM of marria^ t/ere or- 
dered to be published. 

csms^. 

In ll^rmion, Slg Walter S{»>tt alludes to die 
deiQolition of the cross of Edinburgh, f > 

* a 

Dun*Edin*s Cross--*- a piUar*4 stone— 

Rose S'! a turret octagon , 
mmrn. , raa^ tha^ monument 

Whence royaf ediibt rang* 

* nd voice of Scotland's law was sent 
In glorioua tntropet clangs" 

MRS. r. 

' Then there were ^the preaching crosses, jhe 
most famous of whicli, in» England, was the cele- 
brated St. Paul’s cross, in London. This cross 
wa^ net only used for the religious instruction 
of the people, the voice of the preacher, but 

for, every purpose, political as well as eq^lesias- 
(ical. Here oaths 'of allegiance were taken, 
papal 'bulls promulgated, penances performed, 

^nd statutes hnd ordinabces read.« 

/ 

« *snrhat holy croue* whence thv salvation came* 

On which tby Saviour and thy sin did die." 

, WhTTON 


t In 1756. 
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MimOBIAL GBOS8B8. 

. ESTHER. * 

Has it been Inng destroyed ? 

• MRfi. ¥p 

# • 

This cross, of which we fmd the first men*» 

tion in tfee ft^ign of Hen^ IH«, was demolished, 
in 1643, by order of parliament. 

• HEWRIETT^. . 

You have not mentioned CharingVCross, 
aunt. 

% 

• MRS. F. ^ 

No^ because we* have • n 9 t yet® alluded - 
memorial crosses, among which those erected 
by king Edward ase the most celebrated. Of 
these there were originally fifteen, but now 
only three are remaining; viz., those at Ged- 
diftgton, Northampton, and Waltham. That 
at Charing Cross was destroyed ^ during the 
civil wars of Charles I., and stood where the 
present statue of that king j[the first eqfles- 
trian statue 'executed in England) was sub- 
sequently placed. This* brings us to one ^Sf 
the most frequent applications of the qjross — 
the mortuary cross, or«memorial«of the dead. 
In the catacofhbs of Rom^ and Naples, a cross* 
or the sacred monogram *, indicates the thmbs 


f * See pftge 265. 
N 6 
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of* the early ChHstians ; and the wooden cross, i 
with the garland of “ immortelks^'* is familiar 
to every one who has visited Pere la Chaise* 
or any other ,buryhig ^ ground in a Catholic 
country : — 

“ With cross and garland oW a quiet grave.’*'* 

liSTHER. I 

The Russians, ajso, erect wooden crosses over 
the dead. « j 

* • ^MRS. F. 

And Soufhey beautifully describes a similar 
.n^morial 

** A stone cross 

Stood on Cynitha’s grave,, sole monument 
Beueath a single cocoa, whose straight trunk 
Rose like an obelisk, and waved pn l)igh 
^ Its palmy plumage, green ai^d never sere.*’ 

I recollect, when* we, were in Switzerland, 
being particularly struck with the churchyard 
at Zufs. •Tlie graves are planted with flowers, 
and at 4he head of each is an ipn cross, gilt, 
<HMidtlecorated with little paintings. T^e effect 
is very striking an& pretty. «» Benitiers are 
placed about tbe cemetery ; and, when we were 
Jeaving the diurch, thd Swiss gi^l who accom- 
panied us ran back, apologising for her absence, 
as she**was going, she said, ^‘jeter de Teau 


• Byron’s Manfred. 
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’ib^nite sur*le tombeau de sa*m«re;” a tribute 
of filial piety, which, .sanctioned by her erro‘ 
neous church, she never fiiiled to pay to the 
memory of her departed pSrent« 

In the Alpine pasSles, pide Vooden crosses are 
often [Saced at intcfval^alSng the road, to in- 
dicate the direction of the rpad when obliterated 
by the snow; but we also frequently find them, 
in the midst of 4lie magnifieende of niountain 
scenery, erected* as the ctfronicles of^'deatli; 
mcfiiorials of the destructjpn of an individual, 
either from the overpowering a^alat^che, or 
from (the murdereWs knife. On lhe|e crosoes 
are inscribed the simple initials «f the indi- 
vidual, andthe'dat^ of the \iccident, preceded 
by the lettere P. I., or, as it is sometimes carved 
at leiigdi oh tlie <!ross, “ f*erU id” • 


** And here and there, as vp the crag you spring, 

Mark many rude-carved crosses nea^ the path ; 

Yet deem^not these devotion’s offering — 

The^ are memorials frail of murderous wrath ; 

For wheresoe’er the shrieking ^ictim hath 
Poured forth his blood beneath ilhc assassin’s Snife, 

Some hand erects a cross of mouldering lath ^ 
An^ grove and glen w'ith t}^u«mds srich are rife 
Throughout thiSpurpl^lancf, where law secures not life.”* 

• ESTHER. • 

• 0 

When were churches first built in tlie form 

of a cross ? • . • 


* Child. Harold, Canto^. 
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‘ MRS. F. 

' Tbat does not appear. ** In contradistinc- 
tion to the heathen temples^ which were usu^y 
circular, the form adbpted by thn early Chris- 
tians for their ecclesiastical buildings was ge- 
nerally an oblong, in allus<on, it has been said, 
to the shape of a 4>ip > to remind those who 
worshipped therein, that as Noah and his 
&mily, ,by Divine iavour, wfre saved in the 
first ar^ from the Consequences of that flood 
ivhich drowned th^ whole world, so they, 
having entered into the ark # of the gospel, 
through jbe^Tprivileges of a new covenant, were 
fellow-^passergers on the ocean of life^ and 
sailing in safet} frdm this world to a better-—^ 
voyagers from time to eternity I” Be this as 
it may, the simple parallelogram was, in pro- 
cess of time, intersected by a short limb, a d 
arranged, according to the modern disposition, 
in the form of a cross. 

* ESTHER. 

Does not the word rood signify a cross? 
as Southey says, — 

^ » But^ntho can gaze 

Upon that other form, which on the rood 
In agony is stretched ^ *' 

MRS. r. 

Yes j from this, Holyrood House derives its 
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\ name. The rood anciently used in our churches 
was a carved or sculptor^ gn>up> consisting of 
our Saviour on the cross, accompanied by the 
Virgin Mary an one side, &nd St. John on the 
other; though sometin^ for these last, the 
four evfoig^ists wer^snbStitlited, or the patron 
saint of the place was ^dded. This group 
was placed in a gallery at the entrance of the 
chancel or chdif, hence called the rpodloft. 

this loft the musiciaiSs were also sta- 
tioned; and when, at the^Refornuttion, i&eee 
roods were taken down, the place^ which they 
had occupied was nsed as die oig^-h>ft or 
singing-gallery, as we see in mwiy of our 
churches at present, * 

• • • ESTHEE. 

* . • 

The early Christian^ us^ to sign their bread 
with the cross. • 

MRS. F. 

The custom is alluded to By St Athanasius^ 
who says, “ when thou ggcU set down at table* 
and beginning to break thy l)i;^ad, having glgned 
it with die sign of the cross,* give thanks.” 
The cross is %till sometigi^ marked i^n the* 
household loaf, .when put into the oven; and 
the “hot cross bun” of Good ^riday is the 
most popular rdhindnt of the Rgman Catholic 
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religion in Ehgland which the R*eformation 
has left. 


• H£)^R1£TTA.* • 

You have not ye\ alliided^ aunt, to the Roman 
Catholic crucifix. • • ^ ^ 

^ AIRS. r. • 

No ; we are* now come to the*last use of this 
sacred Ssyxnbol, tliife awful ii^strument of the 
Saviour’s suffering, J^ipoii which he triumphed 
over death and the gi’ave — a ijse which, begun 
‘‘in pious ^ndescei)sioii tp the weakness of 
man, ehcie(^ in cdnfirming that weakness, and 
substituting^a superstition alnaost heathen for 
the spiritual doctrine of Christianity.” * The 
cimcifix, which was, first introduced to teach 
religion through the ^enses, among those whgni 
it was not deemed expedient to enlighten suf- 
ficiently to receive it through the understand- 
kig^ hhs *lhus brought about, as a natural 
consequAice, thjft • 

Salvation's symbol o&ew^r is adored • 

Than he who wrought s^vation— Christ, the Lord." 

• • • • 

Slie Roman* Catholics^ place tlie image of our 
crucified Lord before *1116 dying person, that his 
last loo^ may be directed 'tcf this*emblem of 


♦ Mllman’s Life of Chrfst. 
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\ hope and mercy ; and we find, Troqi history, how 
indispensable the crucifix was always held aV 
these times. 

The unfortunate Mary^uee^i of Scots car- 
ried a crucifix witlFher to* the scaffold; and 
ended her *prayer h5^ ttifese^ words, ‘‘ Even as 
thy armes, O Jesus, were spred here upon the 
crosSe, so receive me into thy armes of mercy, and 
forgive me all ihj^ sinnes.” * * 

And the Maid*of Orleans?? at her deaths when 
evej^ form of horror was accumulated, begged 
the indulgence of a crucifix. An Englishman 
broke, a stick in two parts, and made a cross : 
the Maid took it, kissed it, presaetf it to lic^ 
bosom, and moiinteji the pil€. ^ 

ESTHBR. • * 

And we find a parallel instance in tlie death 
of the Chev|Llier Bayard, as given by Robertson. 
“ Being unable to continue long on horseback, 
he ordered one of his atteitd&nts to j^ace him 
under ^ tree, with his face towards the enemj**; 
then, fixing his* eyes ^n tlie guard of his sword, 
which he held up instead oP a cross, he Addres- 
sed his prayers to God; and in this posture/ 
which becyne his character both as soldier 
and a Christian, life calmly awaited the approadt 
of death.” t • • 
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• MRS. F. 

• It was not uncommon, in the early ages^ when 
the hour of dissolution approached, to scatter 
upon the floor of the church, or elsewhere, a 
quantity of ashecr in the form of a cross, upon 
which straw was ^ometimas laid as a bed for 
the dying man. Occasionally sackcloth was 
substituted for straw, and thus strewed wilii 
ashes. Not o6ly ehurchn&n, but the laity, also, 
observ^ this practice. It wss termed a bed 
of penitence.” Upon such a bed expired* two 
kings of France, Louis VI. and Louis IX. ; and 
on a qf penitence, also, did Henry UL ol* 
England^breathe his last. 

HENRIETTA. 

Is there not a constellation called the cross ? 

ESTHER. 

Yes; it Consists of five stars, four of which 
form ;he * cross ; and the most northerly and 
southerly are always in a line with tlie south 
pole. They are, therefore, the pointersjfor dis- 
cerning in the southern hemisphere the sou them 
pole, £ts the two st&fs, which are so called in the 
^reat bear, point out tBe northern pole. 

^ MRS. F. • 

Give me De Humboldt,, and I will read you 
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'flip account. of this constdlation, the symbol of 
redeu^tion, so “ fitly charactered* with stars in ^ 
Heaven ; ” that “ veii«rabile signo” of which 
Dante also malyes ifaention. • 

“ The {Measure felt an discovering the southern 
cross wak wdrmly sharecT by^such of tlie crew 
as had lived in the colonies. In the solitude of 
the aeas, we liail a star as a friend from whom 
we have long ’b^n* separate. > Among the 
Portuguese and tSpaniards* peculiar tecdves 
seen* to increase this feelinj|j| : a religious seati> 
m«it attaches diem to a constellation, the form 
of which recals the gign of the faiti^plahted by 
their ancestors in the deserts df ihe Ne^ World. 
The two great ktam, whicli* marif the summit 
and the foot of the cross, having nearly the 
same right 'asdension f, it follows that the con- 
stellation is almost vertical ^t tlie ntdhient when 
it passes the meridian* This circumstance is 
known to qyery nation that lives beyond the 
tropics, or in die southern hmnisphdre.* Is is 
known at what hour of the*rilght, in fiiiferent 
seasons}* the southern cro|s js erect or inclinedt 
It is a time-picde thj\f advices very regularly 

* Pamdito^ c. xi\. I. lOl. • • 

t That is, the^fcome to the meridian at nearly the same^ 
time** The ri^t mcciuton of a heavenly body is that degree 
of tlie equator Vliich toiQes with it to the meridian, find is so 
cidled, because, when at the meridian, it forms a right angle 
with the boriron. • • • ® 
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nearly four miii&tes a day; and no^otlier group 
ol stars exhibits, to the naked eye, an observation 
of time so easily made. How often have we 
heard our guides in the s^ivailnali^ of Venezuela, 
or in the desert extendingfromLima toTruxillo, 
say, * Midnight ift [idfet the cross begins to 
bend.’ ” 


, ^ ESTHER. 

Mojftgomery, the poet, ix^ an address at a 
missionary meeting, made a most liappy allusion 
to this account of He Humboldt’s. He said, 

llumboldl, travelling over vaiioiis table^lands 
tlxat cr8w’n the Andes, in South America, 
mentions, thc^t his company, during the hours 
elsewliere devoted to sleeji, contemplated, witli 
wonder and delight, the sikmee and tranquil 
solemnity of the scene below. ^ ^ * To 

them the constellation*- of the cross, chiefly 
composed af stars of superior magnitude and 
splendour, was conspicuous over all ; and when 
on the iijeridiau, '‘Standing upright, it presented 
to the eye beholding it in heaven the brightest 
image ol’ the most glorious objeet ever exhibited 
on ea\th — an image of that altar on Calvary 
«on which the great sacrifice wfis offered up. 
On these occasions, tlierefore, the guides ivere 
wont to measure and announce the w'atches of 
the night by" the progress cf the heavenly 
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*Jbodies; and- he \^as often touched ;ivith peculiar 
feeling when he hoard them say to one ano-* 
ther, ‘ It is past midnight; for the cross 
begins to beryL* * Cannot the#guides of the 
heathen, in every r<^ion of darkness and the 
shadow bf death, take^ up tlii# saying, marching, 
as lliey do, by the light of the true cross, and 
say, '•in Ilindostan, ‘It is past midnight; for 
the cross begins, to \)end/ * Arfd does it not 
so in Ceylon? Hath not the cross not only 
begtfn to bend, but is i^ not coming ddwii 
towards tlie hovizon, till it shall touch the 
earth, jiow that the ^iun o£ Righteojisness, with 
healing in his wings, is rising <jver all the 
land? Go to Wew; Holland? antTpliuige into 
its deepest wildernesses: look up tlience to 
heaven in. pra3?eiv and with the eye of faitlj, 
and you will even tliere ex^ilaim, in a transport, 

‘ It is past midnight ; •for the cross begins to 
bend!^ Gg thence to Van Dieman*s Land, to 
New Zealand, to the isles of the Society and 
Sandwich groups, and the s’kfne language will 
be hea*d by you from^hf lips of others, of 
you may utter ft wit4 own, — ‘It is past 

midnighj; the cross b^iiis* to* bend.’ *Come 
home by and Mexico, Chili, and Para-^ 
guay, and, the frazils — those lately lyberated 
countries from a Christianity ruling by means 
of the swoi-d, Ae firebrand, and the scourge, 
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— and here^<even here, on the heights of the 
"Cordilleras, in a more noble sense, you will 
hear the sound, ‘It is past midnight; for the 
cross begins to beVid.’ Come home by the 
West Indies, and,'0 ! fi>rgl?t not to touch upon 
Africa, her extremity’at thte Cape, her ’iVestern 
coast, her unpenetrated heart, her northern 
provinces, the empire of the false prophet! 
Cross pver into the immeas’irable regions of 
Asia, Tartaiy, China, Kamschatka, and Si- 
beria, — in every part, if not from human vdlces, 
yet from the angel flying in the midst of 
heaven, having the everlasting gospel to preach, 
you will hear the same words, — ‘It is past 
midnight ; the cross begins to bend ! ’ ” 

MRS. F. - ' - 

And in 'like manner may we hope that t^he 
midnight of heatlienisin is past, and that all 
nations are" becoming illumined by. the Ijglit of 
th» gtftspel ; so that the time is not far distant 
when thb whole uhiverse shall acknowledge tlie 
symbol of man’s r^emption, and “ the eartli 
4iall be full of the knowledge 'of the Lord, as 
the witers cover the sea.” 
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tHA^TER *X}II.* 

ON TH% MINERAL S^lBSTANd^S CONTAINED IN 

PLANTS. 

• * 

« 

S.USTSKCX: OF SILEX. IK VFOETABLXS IK ^THS aAlTAti, TRX 

SHAVS-OBASS^ AKD SUGAR-CASe. THE XtfftNT HAY* 

BTACk. WATB H> SOLE VXUlCtX OF KOOUSH^ENT TO 

PLANTS. LEAF AND PEAT MOV I D. — COPPER IK CO^^EX* 

ETct -—THE BAMBOO. ARJBORESfVHT FERKS AED TBEZR CHA- 
RACTER. TBE AIAHOOAKT ; AND AK ACCOVKT OF THE CUT- 

TING or IT IK HONDURAS. — - THE TANG||1K POISOK OF 
MADAGASCAR, AND ITS ADMlKlSBBATlCfK IN (BASES OP WlTOM- 
C RAFT.— -CONNBXIOK BETWEEN CATS I.ND WITCbS REFERRED 
TO A CLASSICAL SOURCE. 


1 read Ge^’s dwful name emblazon'd bight 
With golden letters on th* ilfUmmM sky ; 

*Nor less die mystic charactersPi see, ' 

Wrought on each flower,^n8cribM on every tret ; 

In ^\'ry leaf that trembles to the breeze, • 

1 hear thsBVotce of God among the trees. 

With Thee in shady solitudes 1 walk, * 

With Thee in busy crowded citi^^'alk ; « 

In every credturc own Thy forming power, 

In eaph event Thy pr«ndence adore.*' • 

^ ^ * Mrs. Barbauld. 


. HENRIETTA. 

AuBit, I Ijave just been reading in ^ertba’s 
Journal” a very* interesting account of the 
curious properties of the flinty Aibstance called 
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V 


tabasheer, which is found in 
the bamboo.*"^ 


e ho^pw stem of 


MRS. F. 

This singul{j.r (ioiicretion of silex f , 

which is deposited in the* hollow joints of the 
bamboo, and is of more -frequent occurrence 
among vegetables tlmn you are perhaps aware. 
The skin of the Rattan Palm (Calamus roiariff) 
abounds so much ki silex Uiat jt wim strike fire 
with a*|)iece of stcrir, or merely by rubbing two 
piedes gf the palm ^against each otlier. The 
same substance exists in teak a»d other kinds of 
wood, to wl^Mch it gives a peculiarly gritty tex- 
ture. tT^c ,«ikin (or cuticle) of grapes contains 
a large proportion* of silex j and the polishing 
properties of the cquisetum, or sliave-grass, are 
owing to whole surface being composed of 
compact jilBccous pju'ticles, which may soire- 
times be discerned by the naked eye in bril- 
liant points upon the furrowed stalk, » 

I 

^ ^ ^ESTIIKR, 

^ The Shave-grass (Equketum kyeruaU^ is ex- 
tensively employed' iii ppUshiEig hard wood, 

^ ^ t ** 

* See also pap:e 9*3. of Optics, iti tfic Ibt yol. of Natural 
J'liilosophy, in tli^ Libiary of Cseful Knowledge, for a detailed 
account ot tabasheer. ^ 

f This^caith received Its name from the l^^atin for flint 
(^lcx)y because the common flints arc idm'ost wholly composed 
of it ; but it is found in the greatest purity in rock crystal, 
is'silcx and water* • ^ 
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Hvi^ry, and laven brass. It is usually imported. 
from Holland, under the name of Dutch rushes. * 
The French call them PrSles : they are gathered 
in February,, aj^ 'March, End pjrow in boggy 
woods. On the borders of thie Lot, in France, 
they fornt a^considerafcle artfcle of commerce; 
and, in Northumberland, tliey are used^by the 

dairymaids for scouring their milk-pails. 

• • 

• MRS. r. 

Wheat-straw (tlie cuticle of which contains 
silex)^s used, when burnt, to give the last*poliah 
to marble ; and, \'v1ien exposed to tlie blowpipe, 
it melts Into a coIourle*ss glass, v\ihile barky-straw 
forms a glass of topaz-yellow. grasses 

also contain siltA. • 

. ^ ESTHER. 

I recollect seeing quantities of a bhl^k look- 
ing sfag, or clinker, Vi hict was found after some 
Jiaystacks had taken fire, and were bifrnt down. 

1 suppo^ thA: it was formed by the %iliseous 
particles of the hay ? 

It was so. The %tem ftid leaves of the sugar * 
cane also produce silex in very*large^ quantities. 
The cane, after having nnSergone the pressure 
of the«crushing-niil1s, is called, in the Fjench 
sugar colonies, hegasSe and, in this state, it is 

* The jliicc* ts termed ve»u^ ^ 

O 
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the only fuel psetl ia boiling ‘the nigf(t> 
fire is very fierse^ and the ashes rtt||( ijqlia* a 
stony sUiceoua subittanee: laasses ajffiiJalBiMti 
pure glas? are fpmed, latmy ibiflkf'adiiolu 

eover the bottom of thefamaee wbere'the oaaea 
are burned. 


< &8THEK. 

Then the silex fuses into glaso, by ^^biniqg 

t^ith tiife alkali whk'h is formeii by the burning 

of the canes ? 

• r 

« g MRS. F. 

* 

Yes : it has b^en' retnailced, that where the 
canes havd'^been raised in dry hot soils the 
quantity of glassy matter is most considerable.* 


, . • ESTHER. » 

But htlw b it tliat plants secrete so ivnch 

silex ? for this earth is hot, I believe, soluble in ^ 

water * and water is the vehicle by ,whicl| plants 

alborb all their nourishment. * 

• \ . 


Ml 

(A 


You,ai!d*rigbl| alimeutary 

matter oin eUktei* a plant except through the 
^ medium of water. Without wafer there can be 

4 

* It may not bft irrelevant to 0919106 the r&der« that an tN 
^ sagar*>cane tfwaed fqt boilmg the juice, so the whale ie evi* 
^ ployed aa fuel for bolkng the whale oiL 
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no Vegetation. Ife Candolle con8ide)*s that silex 
is not a secretion of the plant, but a<Aimple de<* 
posit of the ascending sap ; this substance being 
soluble in although in very slight 

degree. The enornious quantity of water ab- 
sorbed by ifegetablestfcausesan time a consider- 
able deposit o£ silex ; and we consequently find 
that it increases in plants id proportion *to their 
age. It exists \nost Abundantly *in ^he leaves, 
being deposited Jby their exhalation hf the 
wat'^r which conveys it ; ^d on them, it ge- 
nerally accumulates, until it obstructs their 
pores, and causes their des^th. Tll^ d^iduous 
trees disengage themselves ffom mass of 
accumulated silex by -the falling their leaves, 
and it is this proportion of silex Wliicii causes 
leaf mould to be as much sought bv /the gar- 
dener as peat mould ; thesilgx they^bift contain 
preventing them from forming a crust upon the 
the sur||^ce of the grpuUd, like eartUs of a cal- 
careous quality. • - 

• ESTHER. 

1 havt^nderstpod ihl^iiegetables ^so contain* 
iron. 

• MRS. 

And likewise copper. This latter metal has 
been found fti tb^ ashes of the bark {Cinl!hom)f 
in coffee, in whe^t, md in most«ot^r plants* 
o 2 • 
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In coffee, copper^ foi*ms 8 parts in, 1,000,000^ 
HI wheat, about four parts and a half; whence 
it is calculated, that we annually import into 
Europe more than l^OOlbs. w^g^t of copper in 
our coffee; and that the French, in the same 
period, consume nearly SOOOlbs. in their bread. 
Manganese is the only other metal which has 
been found in plants, and that in very T’mall 
quantities.^ But,<as I have befdre observed, all 
these riietals' are riot secretions of the plants 
the&iselves, but simple deposits of substances 
held in solution by the ascending sap. In plants 
with hollow stalks, the knot$ in their stems cause 
a kind of stl|5natfon of the sap, which favours 
the deposit, and ^counts for the flinty corfcre- 
tion in the bamboo of which you were speaking. 

ESTHER. 

Mrs. Clifford has been obliged to cut down 
her bambofl, as it was growing too large for her 
ho4licfise! how elegant this plant must be in its 
native cibuntry I " ' 

Tlve Bamboo arundinacea) is, I be- 

^ lieve, diffused over allcthe countries oflthc torrid 
2dhe, and is applied cby the inhabitants of the 
regions where it is found to many useful purposes. 

* De' Candolle, Physiplogw Vdg^tale. 
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TChe Chinese convert it into *paper so exceed* 
ingly thin that it is never printed upon both sidei 
The airy lightness of the batnboo, its slender 
stem, inclining over the ^ream* near which it 
grows, and bending*to ^e slightest breeze, give 
an elegance and grsfce to tlfSs tree of which we 
can form no idea from the small specimens in 
our •hothouses, I have understood that the 
bamboo and the tree-ferns arft the two vegetable 
groups which most strike thf eye of a traveller 
on Itis aiTival in a tropical%climate. • 

* HENRIETTA. • 

Do* the ferns, tl.eii, grow tver^^afl^e in the 

tropics ? • , . 

/ • 

MRS. F. 

Yes ; there b,re*at least twenty-five species 
ma^stlc ferns which rise to the height of trees. 
Tlie tallest among th&e is Cyathea speciosn^ of 
the Isle of^ Bourbon, which sometimes attains 
an elevation of tliirty-five feet ; the stalk aftme 
being from twc'iity-tw^o to tweAty-four feet high. 
The Di«ksonia alsq^r^iv^s git very large dimeri'* • 
sions. One species (/). cul^ta)^ which is found 
in Madeira, and another (Z). (mtg.ctiea)^ which 
is a native of Ne^v Holland, have stalks eighteei/ 
feet In heigjit. third species (D. arh%resccm) 
grows in such profusion round a lake in the 
island of FayalJ oite of the Azores, that the 
o 3 
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down of* its stems is used by the princip’al 
Inhabitants of the island for stuffing their 
mattresses. * This lake is at the bottom of a 
crater on the** summit of the inland ; for the 
arborescent ferns, althojugh natives of the tropics, 
prefer a more moderate tetnperature. ' 

ESTHER. « 

And, as the higher the el/^^vation the lower 
the temperature, ^suppose they are often found 
in mountainous situations? ** 

^ * MRS. F. 

Yes; Theys^ prihcip:il habitat is upon moun- 
tains from 2U00 8000 feet above the level of 

the sea, and, in South America, they accompany 
the Bark, that most valuable of medicines, f 
The arborescent fe.riis resemble the paints in 
appearance ; but their stems are less straight and 
more knotty, and their foliage more delicate 

and ti-iinsparent. 

< \ , 

ESTHER. 

Mamma, I have been ^feadmg this' morning 
an interesting acedunt of the mahogany, and 
^the manner lii which it is felled.^} Afe you are 

, a 

* Honker's Botanical Miscellany, vc^l. iii. p. 6*7. 

f Humboldt, Tableaux de la Rafure. 

^ See HookerV Botanical Miscellany, vol. U p. 21., for the 
following account. ^ 
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leisure, lliis afternoon, 1 ^lU,. if you please, 
describe it to you. • 

* MRS. j?. 

n • 

We shall all bcsvery glad to hear your de- 
scription, Esther : uialfogasy is the most useful 
wood we import; for, independently of its being 
corv^erted into furniture^ it has mfoy other 
valuable qualhies. •The boats*which Sir John 
Franklin took ^f^ith him Srom EnglaScf to the 
Argtic sea were construcl;^^d of mahogany ,• this 
wood (from tlyj thinness of its planks) being 
esteemed as the lightest pnd mo&\ profitable in 
proportion to its strength. •The ^^ariiards used 
to*build their ships-of maliegaiijf, as they con-^ 
sidered it bullet-proof^ and almost indestructible 
by worms w in ^ater. 

FREDElflrCK. 

does mahogany come from ? 

MRS. F. 

• # • 

It is chiefly brought from the Honduras, but 
it als(/ grows in tlie islands of Jamaica and Su* 
Vincent ; and the »ld Jaipaica mahogjjny is, I 
believe,, still esteemed^more v&laable than that 
which is aflbtded by an 34 other country. 

• • 

• •ESTHER. 

The Mahoghny* (Swielenia mahagoni) grows 
o 4 
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in dense forests* with other large trees ai)4, 
underwood. The account I was reading states, 
that, in the Honduras, a tree is not considered 
fit for cutting, until* 200 years^ have elapsed 
from its first appearance above tlie earth. 
The operation of tutting ^begins in the month 
of August. The labourers are divided into 
parties of from twenty to fifty, among v/.mm 
one is selected, ^^i\o is termed the huntsman. 
This person is always the most> intelligent of the 
parfy; and his occupation is to search the weods, 
and discover where the mahogany is most 
abundant, /liarly in August tlie huntsmou sets 
out on his important mission; and, having cut 
his wa,y into'^he most elevated’situation in the 
forest, ho climbs the tallest tree, from the top 
of which he surveys the surc'ouridilig country. 
At this season of the year, the leaves of .^he 
mahogany are of a yellow-reddish hue ; and a 
practised eye can readily discern them, even at 
a greal' distance. Having thus ascertained the 
part of tlie forest inhere the mahogany trees are 
rtiost abundant, the huntsman directs his steps 
thither; and without compqss, or^'any other guide 
than what his rccolfection affords, he never fails 
ft) reach the exact spot at which he aims. On 
some occasions, much stratagem is ne;cessary, on 
the part of the huntsman^' in order to prevent 
others from availing themselves 6f the advantage 
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of his discoveries ; for, if his steps be traced by 
those who are engaged in the same pursuit, aH 
his ingenuity must be exerted to divert them 

from the tract- ^ • • 

• « 

• • jvieS. f.* 

And this must be very difficult among people 
wh(i are entirely aware of* the arts he*inay use, 
whose eyes arfe so quick thai. tht slightest turn 
of a leaf, or the /aintest imf)ression of ^ foot, is 
unejTingly perceived : e^u the dried l^ves 
which may be ^trewed upon the ground often 
help to conduct to the secyet spot 

• 

. . ESTHER. ^ • 

• • • 

Yes; and thus •it frequently happens that' 
the luintsiiiaq sufl'ers the disappointment of 
finding the fruit of his labours •enjoyed *by 
another. , * 


HENRIETTA. 

How singular, that persons shoultj W *ab]e 
to trace eaefi other by such sliglit marks as 
these! • . ^ • - * 

MRS. F. 

In rude ^nd savage^ life, remarkable ex- 
amples occ^ir of^the effect of habits of mjpute at- 
tention to those ciiTumstances to which the mind 
isintensely directed, •by their relation to the safety 
o 5 
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or advantage , of ihe observer. The America 
•liunter finds his way in the trackless forests 
by attention to minute appearances in the trees, 
which indicate .to hiifi the points ^^f the compass. 
He traces the progress of his enemies or his 
friends by the ma.'ks of 'their footste).^s; and 
judges of their numbers, their baitings, their 
employments, by circumstances which would 
entirely escape the observaticyi of persons un- 
accust^ed to a nSode of lifc ri^qiiiring such 
exercise of attention 4 ” * / 

HENHIETTA. 

, >1* ■ ' <• 

I recollect, Esther, your telling us that the 

Indians of Amerifa discern the points of the 
compass by the moss on the trees f; but I will 
no longer interrupt you. ^ . 

t 

FSTHEU. 

The mahogany trees ' being discovered, the 
next operation is the felling of a sufficient num- 
ber*^ to' occupy the party (or gang, as they are 
^rmed,) during* the season. The mahogany 
tree is generally cut ,about ten or twelve feet 
from the ground, ^ stagG being erected for the 
axeman emp)o;^ed in ilevelling it. A. sufficient 
number being felledf the next <!;peration is to 
cut a read to convey them to the nearest river, 

• Abej’croni.bie on the InteljectucJ Powers, 
f , First Serfes, p.‘OT5. 
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jvhere the* mahogany establi^iinent ^or the sea- 
son is fixed. Each mahogany work forms in 
itself a small village, ^ki which much rural taste 
is frequently^ displayed, •altliojigh the houses 
are often completed in a single day, with no 
other •implement than tlie axe. Tlie work 
of making a road of communication from this 
establishment, to the centre of the spot where 
the trees are fejled, is gene^allf very laborious. 
"Fhe workmen oommence By clearing kway the 
underwood with cutlasse%; and the lajfgeifti’ees 
are then felled by the axe, as close to the 
grouj^d as possible^ the tjiainks of^thesc serving 
to construct w'hatever bridgl'S mayXe required 

in* the formatfbn erf the r#ads.® If the maho- 

• * 

gany trees should be much scattered, the la- 
bour and Extent ©f the road-cutting is immense; 
aijd it not unfrequently Jiappens T,hat miles of 
road, and many bridges, are made to a single 
tree, which tree may ultimately yield but one 
log. The roads are generally coRipfeted by 
the month of December, \flfen each ^nahogany 
tree ij^ sawed across in logs of a couveniont 
length for traif&portjng. 

• TREl^RICK. * • 

Xhat is wfiat carpenters call cross-entting. 

* 

* ESTHER. 

The workmen Sre guided In the length jo 
o 6 
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wliich they reduce the timber by its thicknes^, 
in order to equalise the weight of the logs for 
the convenience of trantpprt. The sawing be- 
ing completed, the timber is then squared: 
and, in the month -of April j begins the process 
of drawing out the <wood toi the river. »■ 

MRS. F. 

Why does il,not^commonce earlier ? 

^ ‘^ESTHKR. 

riecat’.se, although*^ the rains usually termin- 
ate about February, yet, from the ground being 
so saturated with wet, the "roads are seldom 
firm enough, for use before the first of April. 
The success of th(f cutteFs, work entirely de- 
pends upon the continuance of dry weather : 
a single shower of rain would mAterially injure 
his roads, and render them impassable. The 
logs are conveyed upon 'trucks, which are each 
drawn by seven pairs of oxen. From the in- 
tense heat of the sun, the cattle are unable to 
travel in the daytifne. Nothing can present a 
ifiore singular spectacle than the drawing down 
the mahogany to the river. 'Each gang, of 
about forty m,f n, has six trucks, whicli^ require 
Numerous attendants for driving, loading, feed- 
ing, &c^, The six trucks, with their^long tfain 
of oxen, will occupy an extent of road of a 
quarter ^of a mile ; and the bifllocks, the men 
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Y^ith their* lighted torches, btaziiig through the 
wild scenery of the forest, the rattling of chains, 
the cracking of whip% all in the still hour of 
midnight, gi^e tfie Whole* precision the air of 
a theatrical ex:hibition. When the trucks ar- 
rive at the river’s side, the togs are marked with 
the owner’s name, and thrown into the water. 
By^the middle of June the rivers swell, with 
the periodical r^ins, to an immense height; and 
the logs then float down a distance of 2^0 miles, ' 
beittg followed by the gang in flat-bottflmed 
canoes, to disengage them from the branches 
of tlv? overhanging trees. A is placed 
across the river to arrest tSieir jy ogress ; and 
each gang separatg* their own ICgs and make^ 
them into large rafts, in which state they ai’e 
conveyed.tb the wharfs of the proprietors, w^jen 
th®y undergo a second process of tfie axe, after 
which tliey are ready for shipping. The great- 
est quantity is sent to England. 

HENRIETTA- 

Thank you, Esther, for this entertaining ac- 
count. * 

MRS. ^ • 

In tlie sajne valuaBle work*, from which 
Esriiei has been quoting, there is an interest- 
ing description* of flie Tanghiii poison of Ma- 

• • Vol. iii. p. 246. • 
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t 

dagascar, wbioh 1 forgot to mention in nnr 
'<(inumeration of poisons last year. * 

This poison is the seTO^f a tree ( 2^anghinia 
vmmifiiia. Petit Thbiiars.), which grows abun- 
dantly throughouf Mqdag^scar. The tree is 
described as about^ thirty feet high, with rose- 
coloured and white flowers, somewhat resem- 
bling those of the Cerherg.^ to which geniiii> the 
taiighin w^as first leferred. It bears a drupe, 
or fruit, resembling a pi inn, composed of a 
wllow fleshy outside; witli a nut of a bitter 
flavour. This nut contains the poison, which 
is one of, the swiftest and most deadly known. 
It is very oPen employed by the people of Ma- 
dagascar for the detection .of theft, and as an 
ordeal, in any case where sufficient proof of a 
cniine is w^anting. The kernel is Bruised, and 
mixed with the juiceiof the banana, which » the 
accused person is compelled to drink. It is in 
the province of Emerina that its application is 
mo^t f requent ; and it is there chiefly applied as 
a test in great ^ crimes, such as conspiracy 
Against the king, sorcery, &c. 

i Is it often Administered ? 

MRS. F. 

. * 

In 1830, the Queen of Mkdagascar ordered an 

* IPirst Series, Cbbpter*XIIL 
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ijniversal cfrdeal of the taiighin throughout her 
dominions, assigning as a reason for this bai^ 
barous edict tliat majesty had been be- 
witched, and^afflicted wifli a malady whicii the 
death of tjje sorcerT^r cgiild hlone remove. All 
her principal officers, the nthmbers of the royal 
family, divinfers, and others, to the ^ount of 
sonfe hundreds^ were compelled to drink the tang- 
hin. The ordeaUwas commrticeS in every town 
and village, in order to cfeanse the land from 
sor^rers.” Many perish^ ; but no rich persons 
fell victims to tke administration of the poison, 
having it in their power lo sacrifi<!^g,*whom they 
please ; and those who could* not purchase their 
lives were selected as victims. The wholes 
account of this murderous transaction, so revolt- 
ing to humanity, ’is given in Dr. Hooker. • 


ES^'HEll. 

I was nat aw'are that these peop\p had such 
faith in magic and witchcraft* , 

MRS^ F. 

Yes ; the belief in*sorce«w is universal among 
the Madagasses, and <10 liinil is assigned 
its power. C'^ats and owls were fonnerly * not 
allowed t6 exist, v^iong them, becaase they 

•*Cats have recently b%en permitted to* enter the^dwellinge. 
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aver that no jsorterj^ can be easily practise;d 
without their agency; and that the sorcerers 
wander about at night, and associate with these 
animals. Indeed, so' deeply root^jd is the belief 
of witchcraft in the minds of the Madagasses, 
from die sovereign Vo the slave, and 'SO '•blindly 
are they led by this belief, that ^nothing less 
than the power of divine truth can dissjlve 
the spell, and nothing but the light of the 
gospel can elevate 'their minds from such de- 
basing and revolting imperstition.*^ 

« 

_ Ei=THER. . - 

IIow universal the idc^a appears to be of 
associating cats with sorcerers ! 

HENRIETTA/ 

From the pictures irj our nursery tale^ of 
the witch and her cat riding through the air 
upon a broomstick. 


MRS. F. 

popular belie), like many otliers, may 

( 4f'‘ '■ 

( * The British (government Ifive made great efforts to civilise 
this country, and to instruct its inhabitants in the Christian 
religion. ^ Missionaries have been sent out ; and the success 
of the . services rendered to Mada^'asrar by Mr. Hastie, the 
g^oeral agent, gives every promise that the civilisation of this 
nation may not be hr distant. 
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be traced to a cfbssical origift. ^When all the 
gods concealed themselves under the forms o 5 
animals, to avoid the^^^fury of Typhon, Diana 
metamorphosed herself into a Cftt* : hence this 
triform goddes 5 *patFonised tlie cat, more espe- 
cially in her character of Hecate, the goddess 
of the infernal regions, directress of magic and 
enchantment, and patroness of witclfes; and, 
perhaps, from kindred faeliilg, (as having 
lierself once assumed that® semblance,*) when 
Galhithia was transformed into a cat,^ HAate 
took compassioik uj)on her distress, and made 
her pgestess of her rites. . HenceVk^i'^ arose, 
as you see, a kind of double 1*011110^100 between 
witches and cats; snid thus® you* perceive how 
the metamorphosis of a pagan goddess has 
gradually dwirfdled down into the more humljle 
siij^^*rstition of later ages * , 

ESTHER. 

The Templars were accused of hofdirrg 00m- 

•/ • 

* Jndofd, the* fable may be traced to even an earlier period; 
for llie in(|^am<irphosis of Diana^is .only copied from df 

Bubastis, the Ej^yiitian Godde^ of whom Diana was the 
Grecian and Homan ty})e. ^BubasiiK transformed be||self into 
a cat ; and a cat was the s)inbol under wb^ch she was wor- 
shipped by the E^'ptians ; wh9 did not, as is commonly saidy 
adore the sacred animals themxelrmi but worshipped them only 
as the types of, those divinities, or mystic beings, of ^hom they 
were the living em()lems,* and with whom, either by their 
qualifies or their forms, they w^cro supposed to have some dia. 
tinct relation. (See (Tliuinpollioii.) * 
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uiunication unth'an evil spirit, who assisted 
<’ their orgies, also, under the form of a cat 

-It 

c ‘MRS. F. ^ 

The possession* of i^ine of these {inimals was, 
at any time, sufBcfent to donvict an olA woman 
of witchcraft. In the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, a poor wretch, /iccused of bewitching 
the daughter of fhe Countess of Rutland, was 
brought to trial Vor the offence, with a cat, 
named* Rutterkin, her constant attendant and 
confederate in works of evil;'^ Many similar 
cases ar(i./!n record; but we will hope, 'for the 
honour of human nature, that the days of 
witchcraft are past, and the ‘^brindedf” or 
gray familiar, which presided at the incantation, 
and the black cat, whose brains were so neces- 
sary to the spell:!:, aie fast sinking into oblhion. 
Indeed, they may be said now to exist but 'in the 
pages of tlie antiqujiiy, and in the memory of our 
eafiy days, when such tales of wonder delight 
the youthful fancy. We then read how cats 
ani. witches exchanged forms as expediency 


* See note to Macbeth , in Johnson and Steevcns*s Shaks- 
t peare. 

f “ Thrice the brinded cat has mewed.” 

, , Witches in Mac^tethy A 'Jt IV. Scene 1. 

^ ** Yet went I back to the house 'again^ 

Kiird the b’-ick cat, and here is his brain.** 

. Witches' Songf Ben Jonson. 
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required; how diey made eitcursiors together 
to Egypt, that land of enchantment ; and the 
cat was as necessary an attribute of the witch, 
as she journeyed through *the air, as the broom- 
stick upon^whidh sBe rqde. * 
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, CHAPTER XIV. 

t 

THE SEVEN GirjRCllES OF A3IA. 

THE SEVEK CHURCHES. EPHESUS. ST. PAUL. ST. 30HH 

THE THEOLOCIAN. LF4riENl> OF THE SEVEN SLELPEllS. 

rERSEClTTION OP THE CUaiSl|ANS BY DIOCLESIAN. — IIIS 

BATHS. ST. PULYC^RP. — A81ARCH. PEROAMOS. THY- 

ATIUA. ITS DYES, SARDIS. PHILADELPHIA. LAODI- 

CEA. * ^ 


W: 


Que sont d* venues cos faineiises ^^Hscs-niercs d*Alpxan> 
drie, d’Antfe'^Ale, de Jeriisaleine, ‘de (^)n«>iai)titiopl'i^, qui en 
avoient d’innofvilirablc^ sous ellos? C’est la que les conciles 
ont pronoTice ctv oraches qui vivront cternelloment. OetU* 
terre etoit arros^e du Wng (les martyrs ; le desert incme y 
florissoit par ses solitaires. I\Iuis tout est ravag^* sur .ces mon- 
tagnes autrefois decoulaiites de lait et d^* niiel, et qui sont 
mnintenant les cavernes inaccessibles dcs sorpcMisct (les basilics. 
Que reste-t-il sur les cutes Afrique, ou les asselY)blee^ d'ev^ques 
ctoient aussi nombreuscs que ies conciles universels, et oil la 
loi dc Dieu attendoitson explication de la bouebe cl'Augustiii? 
Je n’y vois plus qq’uiic terre encore fuunaute de la fotidreque 
JDieu y a lavcee.'’ " Fenelon. 


V- . ESTHER. C 

Mamina, are there many remains existing of 
the seven charClies of Asia ? 

MRS. F. 

i - 

Modern travellers find most of these once 
celebrated citfes in a most deSolatc condition ; 
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but enuraeisate tfe seven churches, Esther, in 
# . . • ' 
the order in which tliey are recorded in the* 

Revelations ^5 and I will take each in succes- 
sion, and tell you what is hnown^respecting it. 

• 

E^Tiffen.^ 

The seven churches of Asia were Ephesus, 
Smy^-na, Pergamos, Thydtira, Sardil*, Phila- 
delphia, and Ldodicea. 

* MRS. r. 

Or, as Chateaubriand f designates' them, 
Ephesus the patient ; Smyrna tke afflicted ; 
PergaRios full of faith; and^Thya»*a the cha- 
ritai)le; Sardis; Lapdicea; , and# Philadelphia, 
beloved by him wlio possessed the key of 
David.” . , ^ 

Let us,’ then, begin with EphesiK ; you can 
all loll me for w^hat this city was celebrated ? 

HENRIETTA. 

For the temple of Diana., 

AIRS, • * 

Yes; this wonder t)f thewvorldwas destroyed 
in the third century by the t3t)ths, in theiy 
third naval Expedition.* Ephesus, once the 
metropolis»of lania^and the emporiuin»of Asia 

^ • Chapters iif an^ iii* t MaAyrs, livieia. 
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Minor, is now described as'- a most forlorn 
opot; a few stones, and some miserable mud 
cottages, are all that remain of this ancient 
city. The cpjstle to the Ephesians is read 
throughout the world; bul thore is none in 
Ephesus to road it now.. Their candlestick 
has been removed out of its place; and the 
great city of the goddess Diana is no more.^ 
It is singular that .Us modem name is Aiasaluk, 
that is, little mo(in or crescent,’’ in allusion, 
probably, to the worsjiip of Diana, as well os to 
the banner of the Turks. 

‘ ESTHEn. 

This churcii wa^, I believe, ‘ planted by 'St. 
Paul ? 


•i • 

J\fUS. F. 

It was so; and he wa^ driven from it, as we 
read in the Actsf, by Demetrius and his fellow- 
craftomen/ St. John made his habitual resi- 
dence in this city. At Ephesus he was seized 
and parried to Rome, whence he was e^xiled to 
the island of Patmos., APer the death of Do- 
mitian,'St. John obtained permission to return 
fo Ephesus; but his great age .had so much 
enfeebled him, that he was obliged to be carried 

* Keith on the' Prophecies. f Chapter xix. 
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into the assembly of the faithful. You recol-. 

what was alwa^rs his parting* beaediction, • 
when his infirmities no longer permitted him 
to perform the offides of religion \ 

» • • 

ESTHCH. 

Yes; all he sai^ was, “ Sly little children^, 
love one another;” and, when asked by«his dis- 
ciples why he so constantly repeated the same 
exhortation, he re|)lied, “ It i%what our Lord has 
conimanded us to do ; and^ provided we follow 
his commands, we require nothing mor^.” 

MRS. lPl 

was at Ephesus that St John chcd, a. d. 99, 
at the age of ninety-four : lie was also buried 
near this city. 

^ ESTHE*!;. 

Is St. John the Evahgelist the same person 
as St. John jthe Theologian ? 

MItfw F. , • 

§ 

Yes; St. John the “ Evangelist” is also style^ 
the “ liieologian.” and the’** Divine,” frdm his 
writings being of a more^ctrinal nature than 
those of*t^e ^tber writfefs of tlie New Testa-* 
ment.. The mosque at Ephesus is supposed to 
he on the site of lh<J dhurch of St. John. The 
early (diurch heve a ^ry small one ; but it 
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was rebuilt by tbe emperor Justinian^ and was 
.»so magnificent as to equal in splendour tfee 
church of tlie Apostles at Constantinople. It 
was, doubtless^ constructed from the spoils of 
the great temple*. The fiont* of the present 
mosque is faced with the" same brillia?it white 
marble which made the temple of Diana shine 
like a n^eteor; and 'has within it rich columns, 
which are of the same Parian marble that 
composed the Ionic columns, each sixty 
feet high, which supported the wondrous struc- 
ture of. the Ephesian Diana*. The prison of 
St. Paul, th/i tomb of Timothy his companion, 
who was the first bishop of Ephesus, and the 
cavern of the Seven Sleepers, are among Ihe 
objects of interest still pointed out to the 
traveller. 

IIENKIETTA. 

Who were the Seven Sleepers, aunt ? 


F. 

The story of the Seven Sleepers is one of the 
' old&t legends of the' church, .and is thus re- 
lated : 7^ ‘‘ When thJ emperor Decius persecuted 
fhe Christians, seven noble youths of Ephesus 
concealed themselves "in a spacious cavern^ in 
the sidt of an adjacent mountain, where they 
were doomed to peri^' by the tyrant, who gave 
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orders that •the ^trance should be firmly se- 
cured witli a pile of huge stones. Tradition * 
says they immediately fell into a deep sliimberj 
which was miraculously •prolonged, without 
injuring the po\ters*of yfe, efuring a period of 
one huntlred and 'eighty se\f n years. At the 
end of that time, the slaves of Adolius, to whom 
the inheritance of the jriountaiu had descended, 
removed the stojies, to sujj^ly matcrisjls* for 
some rustic edifice^ tlje light of the sun darned 
into "jhe cavern, and the S^en Sleepers^awoke. 
After a slimibeiy as they though^, of. a few 
hours, tjiey were pressed by* the call^^' hunger;, 
and resolved that Jamblichus, orili of their 
numl)cr, should sccuetly retu^rn to (he city to 
purchase thread for the use of liis companions. 
The youth, could rto longer recognise the onrt; 
farniiiav aspect of his native country ; and his 
surprise was increased by the appearance of a 
large cross, ^^'i u in plum tly erected over |tiie prin- 
cipal gate of liphesiis. .Ilis singular djess and 
obsolete langifage confounded tlie baker, to . 
whom hc« offered an ancient medal of Dtcfus 
as the cuiTcnt com of^he «rii?pire; and Jambli- 
chus, on tjie susipicion of^ secret treasure, was 
dragged before? the judges Their mutual in- 
quiries prodpucech thc^ discovery, that tw^ cen- 
turieg were almost el^jpsi^d singe Jamblichus 
and his friends had escajped from the rage of a 

VOL. II. p 
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popular tyranf The bishof^ of Ephesus, the 
" clergy, the magistrates, the people, and, as it 
is said, the emperor Theodosius* himself, iias- 
tencd to visit the cafv’ern of the , Seven Sleepers, 
who bestowed their beiiddictibn, related their 
story, and, at the tome tiEie,-peaceabl/ expired. 
The origin of this singular fable cannot l>e 
ascribed to the modern Greeks, for the tT’a'jlition 
may be traced within half a century of the time 
of its supposed occurrence. *The names of the 
Seven Sleepers are inscribed in the Roman, the 
Abyssinian, and the Russian calendar: in the 
East their -nemory is preserved with re^’crencc. 
Nor has tl.eir reputation been confined to the 
Christian world. MahorfR^t has introduced tlie 
legend into the Koran ; the story of the Seven 
Sleepers has been adopted and adorned by the 
nations from Beiigd to Africa, who prefers Uie 
Mahometan religion; and some vestiges of a 
similar tradition have been discovered in the 
remote^ extremities of Scandinavia, f 

HENRIETTA. 

Thank you, aunt. For rhis eftrious story. 

MRS. F. • 

Let US now procefed to the church of Smyrna. 
She liad no judgment denounced against her, 

* ^The younger. f Gibbon, chapter zju^iU. 
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except the Uibulafion of ten day s,^ which refers 
to tlie ten years’ persecution of the emperor • 
Dioclesian. 


It was h5 who empli^ed^the Christians to 
build the baths at Home, which are called by 
his name. • 

• MRS. F. ^ 

Yes; and, because they all suffered niartjT- 
dom, *Pius IV. dedicated these baths to^ sacred 
uses; and the genius of Michael Anj^lo formed, 
of one bf the aparlineiits, the jiresofcc beautiful 
church, called Santa ^Maria ^egl^ Angeli, the 
stupendous granite (Columns * of the old build- 
ing serving t^s t^e Ksmpport of the new edifice. 

• 

• HENUIETIW. 

What is the date of the persecution of the 
Christians bj* Dioclesian ? 


MRS. F. 


His fiitt edict^was putlirfied in a. n. . 3 ( 13 . 
One of the persecutions^of th^Christiansby, Dio- 
clesian is# selected by i^Jhateaubriand as the 


period at whic!i*he fixes his«tale of the Christian 

* f ^ • 


* Tliese magnlficont cofiimns, which are composed of single 
blocks 8f oriental granite, arg sixteen feet in tircumferciice, and 
forty-three feet in height. 
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persecutions, called “ Les M^'tyrs.” It occurred 
only two years before the abdication of Diocle- 
sian, and his retirement into Dalmatia ; and may 
be chiefly atk'ibnted to the wcgJcness of the em- 
peror, and to thoinfliipnce^oftheCoDsar Galerius, 
who was animaU^l by a most furious hatred 
against the Christians. But to return to the 
church of Smyrna. — Favoured so highly beyond 
all the other cliTirches of tlie Apocalypse, it is 
the only city which retains any comparison 
with its former g?andeiir. Unlike the* more 
famous Ephesus, Smyrna is still a large city. 
It staud$ in a lovely baj', which lias been com- 
pared with that of Naples. The ancients 
esteemed it ’th«. most beautiful of the Ionian 
cities; and Strabo, on the first view of it, ex- 
iclaimed, “ This is the most* beautiful city in the 
world !’^ It was also extolled as the ‘‘los’ely,*' 
the crown of Ionia,” the ‘‘ornament of Asia.” 
In the reign of the emperor Adrian, the col- 
leges of Smyrna were filled with the youth of 
all nations; and it was styled, “grove of the 
elonuence of the sagps,” the “museum of Ionia,” 
the “domicile of-*he and ihe muses.” 

Under the Cliristian^cmperors, Smy»*na ranked 
next to Constantinople, as well in consideration 
of hc" ancient celebrity as of ^he g*ory conferred 
upon her by religion, tier first bishop was 
Su Polycarp, who was ordained by St. John, and 
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who suffered mariyrdoin, with "heroic fortitude, 
at the age of oighty-six. 

ftENRIF/ia^A. ^ 

Would you hcwe die kindness to give us some 
account •of iiis life? . * # 

^ MRS. F.* 

W^Ith pleasure^ St. Polycjwp Vas convert<?d 
to Chrislianily hy St. .Toftii, and hdd ilie 
privilege of conversing with those who Rad 
seen our blessed <3aviour. St. John, to whom 
ho inoi'e especially ^ittach^^d hiinsSif, ordained 
lurri bishop of Smyrna, about year 96. 
In l67, the persecution against the Christians 
increased in violence; and tlie pagans of Smyrna, 
incensed at* the hirtitude of the martyrs, de- 
mai^ed that St. Polycar [4 should brought 
into the circus. lie wfts accordingly taken to 
the amphitliealre, when the Proconsul enjoined 
him to deny his Saviour. St. Polycai*p 3^‘[)Hed,. 
“ Eighty and six years have 1 "served ClTrist, and 
he hath^never w^ronged mt;: how can I t^eik 
speak ill against^?6iy#Kin^'' and iny Saviour ? '' 
Upon this he^;oic answer, the people tlimult- 
uously demanded of PhiTiy the Asiarch, that a* 
lionkhoiildjje lejt loose to devour the Clyristian. 
Philjp excused hiiriSeif^ upon the ground that the 
exhibitions of the amphitheatre A’ere at an end. 

p 3 • • 
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Finding the Asiarch would not accede to their 
wishes, the flames were resorted to ; and such 
was the fury of the populace, that they fetched 
wood from the baths and the, -town below to 
make the fire. This was in the year 167 ; a 
year as awfully rttaiarkable fijr the overthrow 
of the city of Smyrna by an earthquake. When 
the fire was prepared, . St. Polycarp desired 
that w he might not be nailed -to the stake; for 
he said, “ He who will give me fortitude to 
endure ithe lire, wilPalso grant me strength to 
remain firm, without your employing nails.” 
His wish was complied with, and he was‘ bound 
only. When he had finished praying, the fire was 
liglited, and his body was Diirned in the middle 
of the fire to satisfy the Jews, who desired that 
it: might not receive the ritesi of sepulture. St. 
Polycarp was the great friend of St. Ignatius, 
and St. Irenaeus w'as one of his disciples; but we 
will, some day, read the lives cf the early 
Christian martyis, for they are full of interest 
and instruction. ' 

Thank you, mamma. I did not like to in- 
terrupt you, in your life of St. Pojycarp, but who 
was the Asiarch ? * 

MRS. F. ^ 

The Asiarch was an officer appointed annually 
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toj)reside over tllb games of a pai:ticular pro- 
vince. It would appear that this dignity was 
partly magisterial and partly sacerdotal. 

Smyrna has not had her candlestick ” re^ 
moved. It js still a large cityi the emporium of 
tlie LeVhnt, the most considerable seaport on 
tlie coast. Her population is large ; and she 
lias churches botli Greek, ‘Catholic, atid Pro- 
testant. Smyrna fast returning *to her pristine 
importance, whiki# her sister^ churches aH’e de- 
solatf, and without inhabi!«nts. • 

♦ 

HENRIETTA. 

The church of Pcrgamos ncxl^ 

• • ^ ^ 

•MRS. F. * 

Pergamos continues to exist, and so does 
Thyatira*,’but both miserably degracled. Sardis, 
whifth was warned in yaiit — Sardis, the first 
Asiatic city which was converted by the preach- 
ing of St. Jiflin, the capital of Lydia, jhe seat of 
the empire of Crmsus — Sardis has nq;w only a 
few huts, scattered among thi? ruins, which are 

• • • . ' * 

* In the Acts of we arc informed that Lydia 

was a seller of purple, in the ^y%f Thyatira and the dis- 
covery of afi inscription here, ^liich maktis •mention of *<the 
dyers,** has been c's^tccmcd important in connexion with this^ 
passage. Even at the present tiftie, Thyatira is famous for 
dyeing ; and tYic scfvlct c^otljs which are dyed herc^re consi- 
dered superior to any dthers furnished by Asia Minor; and 
large* quantities are s«nt to Smyrna for tl(p purposes of com- 
merce, • 
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occupied by the 'Turkish herdfemen,* who are jts, 
only inhabitants. As the seat of a Christian 
church it is los^: no Christians reside on the 
spot. A modern tfaveller * oj^serves, ‘‘ If 1 
should be asked what Jmpfess^s th^ mind most 
strongly on beholding Sardis, I should say 
its indescribable solitude, like the darkness 
in Eg}^pl, darkness lliat jould be ielt. SB ihe 
deep^ solitude of tiie spot, once the ^ lady of 
the kirfgdoms,^ produces a conesponding feeling 
of desolate abaiidonnsent in the mind, which can 
never be forgotten. Connect this feeling with 
the messageA>f the Apocalypse to the chmrch of 
Sardis, ‘ Thpu ha^t a name that thou livest, jind 
art dead. I %W1 chme on 'Uiee as a thief; and 
thou shalt not know what hour I will come 
iigon tliee;^^and then look roufid, and usk, where 
are the churches, where are the t'liristiansf, of 
Sardis ? The tumuli beyond the ITennus reply, 
‘^all dead;^ suHering the inllicthm of the 
lhreatehc<f judgipeiU of God, lor the abuse of 
their privileges.'’ •* 

' * * * HfiNfaEFTA. • 

Philadelphia is the next church mentioned 
by St. John. * • 

ams. F- ^ 

Phildflelphia had been'frfithful in the hour of 

* 

f • 

* ArundeU’s Discoveries in Asia aiinor, vo). i. p. 20. 
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tejiiptalion,*ancl Philadelphia, •aloiu?; long with- 
stood the power of the Turks. The captivity* 
or ruin of tlie seven churches of Asia was coii- 
summated, by^the conqu^ts of •the Turks, in 
1312. Phili^delf^ua only^t^ Saved. In the loss 
of Ephesus, the Christians deplored the lldl of 
the head of the Asiatic churches, “the extinction 
of tlfe first candlestick of llie Kevelatmns : the 
desolation is complete; andtlfe tempIeofDjara, 
or the church of*Mciry, wilf equally elude the 
seui cli of the curious traveBer. The ciiyus, and 
three stately theatres, of Laodicea are now 
peopled with wolves and •foxes: Sardis i? re- 
duc|‘d to a miserable villaj^ : 4he Cod of 
Mahomet is invoked*in the nfosqSes of Thyatira • 
and Porgamos; and the poj)ulousne3s of Smyrna 
is supporte<f by the foreign trade of F ranks apd 
ArAienians : Philadelphia ailoiie has been saved*— 
“ At a distance from tlie sea, forgotten by tlie 
ein[K?rors, ^nicompassed on all sides by the 
Turks, her valiant citizens d^Tended ^tfieiT- re- 
litrion and fret^doin above foiVscore years; and 
at lenglii capitulated wi^h.tlie proudest j:>f •the • 
Ottomans. Among •the. ^li eek colonies and 
churches* of Asia, Plulq^lelphia* is still erect, a 
column in a sctnieof ruini^” ' It is an interesting 
circumstance toJind,Chri.stiauity more flonrisli- 


* GibU)ii^ cliaptei lxi\T 
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ing here tha,n in many other paVts of tl\e 
Turkish empire ; there is still a numerous 
Christian population, and divine service is cele- 
brated every Sundaj^^in five chu»-ches. Nor is 
it less interesting, m^iese evehtful- times, and 
notwithstanding th^ ^enerAl degeneracy of the 
Greek church, to learn that the present bishop 
of Philadelphia accounts ^^the bible the j;)nly 
foundation of all religious belief,” and is spoken 
of most highly by modern tftavellers. Phila- 
delphia \s now called Allah-shehr, the city of 
God, which, when view^ed in connexion with the 
promises mode to that clnirdh and its members, 

is, to say the leasts* a singular occurrence. 

•» 

ESTIIEU. ' 

We next come to Laodicca. AH the other 
churches were found worth of some commenda- 
tion, but, in what the spirit said to the luke- 
warm church of Laodicea, there w^as not one 
word o? approval. 

MUS. F. 

In i^^aodicea a flouni’shing church ht*d beej» 
planted in the time th^ apostle Paul ; but it 
is now utterly desolate ,• its only iuhabitants arc 
wolves, jackals, and foxes. The ruins, however, 
bear witness to its former greatness. Laodicea 
was the metropolis of the greater Phrygia, and 
w’as, as heathen writers attes*t, an extensive, and 
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celebrated cfty. It rose to eipinence about 
the beginning of the Christian aera. it was the* 
mother-church of pixteen bishoprics. Its three 
theatres, and th^ immense iircus, capable of con- 
taining th'ii^y tl^Dusand ^^^t&tors, the spacious 
ruins of^ which are'still tobfe %een; give proof of 
itsancicnt wealth and population. It collected a 
considerable reyenue»froni its flocks of sheep, 
celebrated for the fineness of*their wool, llliere 
are few ancient -Icities more likely than Lao- 
dicei to preserve many* curious reijiains of 
antiquity beneafli the surface of the soil; the 
earthquakes to which it was bubjec^*enderiTig it 
pro]3able that valuable works*of have often 
been buried Ix^neatfi the ruins of the public* 
and private edifices. Such is Laodicea, with- 
out any human inhabitants, except, qccasionaliy, 
waifdering Turcomans j)itch their tents in 
amphitheatre. 

KSTIIEU. 

Then Smyj-na is the onl}b^city whidi retains 
anv degree of its former ijreatness ? 


Yes ;“«uch I have JiescribeA is the present 
state of the seven churches.^ “ Ephesus, the 
boast of Idnia, •the of Asia, has Iciig been 
in the darkiie£\^ of primitive^ non-existence : 
the streams of her commerce,^ like \>er own 

p 6 
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numerous parjs, are all driecl up. The pro-, 
'consular chair of Laodicea is now occupied by 
the vulture and the jackal. At Sardis, where 
once a Solon r^indra^Craesus of his mortality, 
the solitary cucUt^ilM'' same rt'- 
flection ; and if I-hilatlelphiti, Thyatira, and 
Pergamos continue to exist, it is in a state pf 
being infinitely degraded t#om that which "tMy 
once- enjoyed. Slnyrna alone flourishes still. 
Her temples and public edi|EiSes are no more : 
but hen-k opulence, extent, and population are 
certainly increased.” f ^ 

Such haVjj been ‘God’s ’ dealings with his 
churches, — dealings w^hich may afford useful iii- 
’ striiction to the rest of the world ; for, If judg- 

ment begin at the House of God, what shall the 
end of them be that (Jo not 6bey the Gospel of 
"’^C'lirist ?”J ' ^ * 

Revive tliy dyin*^ churches, Lord, 

^nd bid our drooping grnces live 
* ‘ And, more, that energy afford 

* A SaviourV blood alone can giyc *’ 

t 

* An owl, so named fromjts note, which is very sliriJI. 
t ArundelFs Asi'a Minor, yol. ii. p, 357i’ f 
j 1 Peter, eliapter iv. verse 1 7. 
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V^AViTlf &OUN1) THE TiU'NK OF A TREE. SPONUIOLES. 

AT WHICH TRFE'S^IOULnP BE WATERED. OLIVES IN 

’TIJSCA^Y. SC'OIii’TUS D^TRL’CTOR. WYCH ELM, FLA NTS 

f’FLEBKATED IN VftTCHCRAFT. tTiE NETTLE AND .OTHER 

SllNGINO PLANTS. ^RESINOUS iMvA 01' THE flLACE*( L IIRANT. 

t;iIM-LAnANIJMi'*4^'ntTSSIAN MATHER. BIRCH WIN^ AM) 

M/ftpLE SUGAR. HIUd’s-EVE M^PLE. BIRCH ~ ITS TOWER 

or RESI'iiTNC. COLD^ — ITS USES IK LAPLAND — IN NORWAY. 

BIRCH SOl'P. BARK BREAD. ROOTS OF T^E WATER-LILY, — 

CriRI^J'OI'HER OF BAVAlflA, THT^'A UK-K INC. •— BAST sAts. 

IIME TIT.KS LONCFVITY OP THK*S, ^IFY NFVER Dlfc OF 

i4LD AGE. EXTWINAL CAUSES OF THE! ^EATII OP TREES. 

JNJUIWUS THEA* nVCR***: FROM ^fpN AND A.N'lAlALSj FRO>I» 
VhCETABLE PARASirES, AND FROM EACH OTHER. 


■ dry and dead, 

Still clad w'itli ruliques of its troj)hies old, 

Liftint^to lifavcH its aged hoary liead, 

Whose foot on earth hath got but feeble • 

^ • * Stenser. 


Mamm/?, hovf this beautiful eliTi <s dying ! 


mpNRiETTA. 

It is because.the earth has been raised round 
it. The tree might have been saved^ if a little 
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wall had been^built at a short distance from th^e 
vrunk, to prevent the earth from decaying the 
stem. 


This plan wouldi4ioF have succeeded, Hen- 
rietta, as experiment has proved, in the case of 
the trees in Hyde Paik, w|^ch were so treatjpd;, 
but without successi as all vegett*^bie physiologists 
could htive predictL'd, for th^ expedient was 
founded upon wrong principles;^" A tree, so filled 
up, does not perish, as is comnionly believed, 
from*the reason which you as.eign, vi/., the^decay 
of the stem, ’i^ut from the sudden embankment 
,of the earth, v.hitk excludes the free access to 
its roots of the atmospheric air, so essential to 
their life and health, 

t 




RIETTA. 

Do the roots of plants, llien, require air ? 


' * MRS. F. 

A certain quanlfcy is necessary to the roots, 
as well as to the other parts of a tree.,. Seeds 
will not geminate, nophulbt shoot, if planted too 
deep. Indeedj^it is a complete error to, suppose 
that trees penetrate the earth to a great depth. 
Except \n a few instances, such, as the baobab, 
which grows in the sand four or five feet will 


* First Series, Cliapter IV. 
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often fouftd to exceed the depth pf the roots of 
trees of from sixty to eighty feet in length.** 
Roots ‘spread much more in an oblique or hori- 
zontal, tlian in p vertical, cfirectidh, in order that 
tliey may*liitve Aie full Ijeaefil of the oxygen of 
the air. ‘ • • 

^ ESTHER. 

Then this, 1^ imagine, ifr the reason that 
loosening the soil so coiullicive to th<* health 
of tr^'C's as well as of othe»plants i 

MRS. r. 

• • • • 

Yo^» ; the more compact tlie soiH*|he less deep 
a ti*ee should be pla&ted. I n^tiffrelay, therefore,^ 
we should neither sow nor plant so deep as in 
sand; andyif ti;ee be planted too low in the 
grcy.ind, it will often thpw out ^lew slioJjtjj^ 
towards* the surface, afid the old ones ceas.e to 
perform their functions; but when’a tree is to(» 
old to send uj) new roots, it .becomes (us 

the foresters .term it,) and ifrom tlie* bumniil, 
decay and death gradually extend to the re§t gf^ 
the tree. • t * 

I therefore, think we"^have gLOjv proved tliat 
the elm is not* dying from the decay of its bark*, 
but* becauf^ the roots, ffndin^ themse^es sud- 
denly covered ovef, and excluded from the atmos- 

* Burnett, in Jouinal of Uic Royal institution. 
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pheric air, before they have 'time ‘to send up 
'fresh roots nearer the surface, become suffocated, 
and the deatii of the tree is the conse(}uence. 

EfiTJIER. 

It is not by the \diole sui fixee of‘ the root that 
a tree absorbs nourishment, but by the tender 
lips or extremities, whiclfe botanists term spon^ 
efiolcs ; lienee the ilecessity, in ‘transplanting, of 
pres^erving these delicate orgate or (ibres, which 

are too often carelessfy destroyed. ** 

*■ 

IVtltS. F. I 

This exphjuis why trees with very close foliage 
‘^do not perish di'ought in dry summers, 
when the earth becomes like dust underiieaih 
them, from their foliage turning vjflT iJie rain. 

HEKRir/rTA. 

How ? 

‘ ‘ MRS. F. 

, Because the rotfLs near the stem are inactive, 
have little to perforin, as preservatives of 
life, except acting a‘^-3^ndaits: the whole pro- 
cess of absorbing nourj^«!hment goes on. throiigli 
the spougioles, which, »being at the extremities 
of the njots, are placed beyond .the hifliiencc of 
tile shade, and extend wherevcjr moisture is to 
be found- 
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. # ESTHER. • , 

I • • 

Then the roots of trees usually extend lo • 
the same distance as the brandies, from the. 
trunk of the tree ? • * 

Yes; the lengtli'of^ the branches is, in general, 
equal to the length of the rqots; hence, ^vhcri we 
water a tree, we should not do it immediately 
round the trunk, out at a dis^nco proportiohate 
to a circle, drawil' round tjie tree, of the same 
diameter as its branches, and then the moisture 
sinks into the ground precisely whi#re the sjoii- 
gioles are placed which are to ^ak^^t'up. Hence, 
you®see, that trees lyxve iho.fulU acl vantage of 
llie rain to their roots, how dense soever may be 
iheir foliag(;. , 

• FREDERICK. 

Then, in placing manure round a tree, we 
sliould be guided by the same^ principle, and 
Jay it in a circular trench, cori^pspondintf id the 
length of the branches. \ 

• , MIIS.V.* • 

Precigely so; and the intelligent agriculturists 
of Tuscany ca^fully ob^rve this rule in inanu-* 
ring, their ^olive-trees, ahd thus considerably 
economise the nlaterlal*.* ^ 

* Dc Canclollt, Pbysiologie ^<5gC‘tale. 

V 
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. * ESTHER. 

*. One more conclusion we may also draw from 
this principle, and that is that, if a plant be 
placed very near the trunk of a large tree, it 
will succeed better tlian if ^lacod npar the ex- 
tremity of its brandies. - • 

^ ^RS. F. 

Yes; De Candolle m^ade the experiment. 
He planted two rofvs of youngf fir round an old 
wdHpw ; one row imijiediately round its trunk, 
tlie otheV* at a distance corresponding with the 
circumfereiiQ'^ of its branches. The whole ol’ 
the outer roT •withered, wdiile those near the 
trunk lived, ^‘ajflioygh shaded from the full in* 
fluence of the sun and dew.^' 

, ^ FREpERICK; 

' Here is a little befctlet, running up the trunk 
of the tree. . 

, MRS. F. < 

c < 

It is the ScolyiM^ destructor^ which committed 
such ravages arndng the elms of St. James’s 
l?ark,t'by feeding upCn the inner paft of the 
tree. When we retiffnl*:o the house, I will show 
you a magnilled repr4sentation^*‘of the insect 
in Curtis’s British Entbmologyf, where its habits 
are fnWy described. It ‘cdmnifts the injury in 

• Dc Candolle, p. 1472 , ' t VoU h plate 43 . 
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its larva state, v^ien, by feeding i\pon the liber 
*and the young wood, it separates the bark from* 
tlie tree. The woodpeckers are thus enabled 
to detect the larva? of the eoleopt^ra upon which 
they feed^ ^by tlie liollow sound given out by 
the baric when struck with iheir beaks. 

HENRIETTA. 

This tree is* of the kindjvhich we call the 
Wych elm ( Ulmjfs montand^ * 

MRS. F. ^ 

Yes, and it is alsp sometimes terjied the Hert- 
fordshire elm, being very fre(]|uen^ ?fhd luxifriant 
in •that county. Tlie elm tr^e,® it appears, 
was the subject of^ many superstitious ceremcP^ 
nies among ojiir Saxon ancestors, who carried 
them to such an extent that King Edgar •is- 
sued a canon, by whicji hb decreed that eveiry^’ 
priest should abolish such practices. Hence, 
probably, the denomination Wych or .Witch elm, * 

by which this species is kno^n. 

« 

ESTiySIW 

Many of our BrilisJ;^ herbs were much ce- 
lebrated* in t4ie mystcijie^ of wkchcraft. The 
elegant little *Enchantei^ Nightshade {Cirma 
liitetiana)^ trhiclii is pften found in chuiihyards, 
had a high reputation ; then there was the 
fabled mandrake, c&njectured to^be the^ Bryony 
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(Bryonia dioica)^ the root of vhich was always 
.drawn from the ground by a dog, as it screamed 
during the operation and caused the deadi of 
the animal wdip pulled it up : then there w’^as 
the Pmony root (Pcaonia corallin^^)^ of -vliieh the 
anodyne necklaces <for children are stili, I be- 
lieve, made; and the Vervaiji ( Verbena officimlts)^ 
which, as its Celtic root, ferfaen\^ implicsj^ re- 
strained or controlJcd the fairy, (>r evil spirit. 

— vervain aivl dill 
Hinder witches of their will.” 

MRS. r. ‘ 
c 

The verviiin has been very generally em- 
ployed in superstitious rites. .It was highly 
'venerated by the Druids ; among the ancient 
Persians, the Magi held branches of vervain in 
their hands when they worshipped the sun : 

-TtTe ancients rubbed \:he. altars of Jupiter Anth 
this plant, and used it in divc»'s divinations: it 
was esteemed as reconciling enemie*.^, and was 
worn by theralds,*v\dien they went out to pro- 
claim peace or wai^. So Drayton : — 

' “ A wreath of ve/Jain hcraldstwear, 

Among.st oi'.r j^rlaVids named, 

Ileing sent that dreadful news tq bear, » 

« Oflonsive war aimed.” ^ 

* << Likift shrieking mandrakes -tOKi front out the earth.” 

SjIAKSriS^RK. 

•f* i. e. Restraint of the wind, whit^-h inbans the giant, Ifliry, 
,€vii spirit, pr witch (De Theis). 
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• ^ ESTHER. • , 

• • 

Honesty [Lunaria) was also celebrated fo?^ 
its magical virtueg : — 


I Etlchanling lunary h^rc li&S} 
^ •In sorceries excelling.”* 


And Chaucer mentions also agrimony {Agri’- 

woi^ia) and valerian js us6d in incantSttion : — 

• • 

• • 

“ And herbes coiide I tell^ke many on, • 

As cgreinairfe, valerian, and liinarie.” 

• • * 

Agrimony and j^T‘rvain are still in high repute 
among the collectors oCsimples^r thei# me- 
dicinal virtues. • 

• • j 

flENRIETTA. 

Take cjire,. Frederick, or that nettle 'will sting* 

vour foot. • • 

• • • 

^ ESTHER. 

As a pcfct says, — • , 

i‘ Urtica flings 

Her barbed shafts, and darts poison'd stings.'’ 


%R^. E. 

Hut*»he Is wrongs iti thft * epithet “bar- 
bed,” for the gting of d.he ricttle is composed 
of one straight^ itiff^ needle-like htfiir, rising 

* Drayton. 
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from the poison-A?hamber in which, the dele- 
iterious juice the nettle secretes 
is collected and stored up; 
and which the^e haiws, when 
pressed, have the power Of 
emitting. This stiii^g, doubt- . 
less given to the netd^^ keep 
oft' aggression, has a'^striking 
resemblance in ftls structure 
to the tooth of the vupei, and 
the iting of the bee. - tT.stin,«fthcn.«ie. 



I ESTHEK. 

Does the sd*^g Vfiry in form ? 

‘ c ‘ . 

MRS. F. ‘ 

Yes, it differs in different plants; and although, 
in \>ur nathe nettles {Urtica dioiai and urms)^ 
It produces an uneasy sensation only, yet, in 
^some of the Indian species, it »has caused locked 
jaw, fviid e«7en death itself, under excruciating 
agony, the effect b^ing said to resemble that of 
boiling oil flowing' over the part affected. 

’ EQTyy.ii. 

* There are two plants in our garden, the 
' JLoasa and Blummbathia, which sting very 
severely? The other day t acAdently rubbed 


Lindley, * 
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my hand against a plant of Loasa placet^ and 
y6u see I have still the marks upon my fingers,* 
altliough it is nearly a fortnight since it hap- * 
pened. * • 

The nature of th5 causti(?flukl, excreted from 
these chambers or glandll^f the stinging plants, 
is jiet little kpown,#nof h9||, piuch been as- 
certained of rngmy others ^^en out by.various 
plants. The ieafes and fruit of the black ^cur- 
ran? (lUhes nigrum)^ for* instance, ary covered 
with resinous d0ts, which appear to issue from 
glaudf, and w'hich*give the pecutftir taste and 

sniell of this frjiil, * 

• • • 

ESTHER. 

The guiti-ladauum is j)rocured from sevej^’al 
of# the cistiis tribe, particularly from Chx^s 
crotmis : it is collecteti by beating the leave-^ 
and bark ^f the^tree, in dan^ weather, with^ 
leathern tliongs, to which the^adamim lidfieres ; 
a mode of procuring it whf^^h was adopted by 
the antyients, who >vere yilsMD careful in epmbift^ 
oft* such as was fountl spc]|^ing to the beards of 
their g«^ts, which browsed upoubtlie cistus.’"'' 

MRrfI F. • 

And the rintf of Ae birch gives out a resinous 

* Herodotus, Thalia. 
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matter which, ii> the spring, diiFus.es a balmy 
codour, and caused the tree to be characterised ’ 
by Burns as the “ fragrant birk.'^ It is this 
substance whi(^ communicates its smell to the 
leather tanned witlj birdi^bark, ami imparts 
the peculiar odour fp J^e lctatlier of Russia, in 
which country the b|^b is used in the process 
of tanning. ^ 

^ ESTHER. ' 

I know^ no more graceful tA‘e than a droop* 
ing birch, as Sir W. fecott describes it : — 

j *• Whert wee|)s tlic bircli of silver bark, . . 

With lap^j dishevelled hair,’* 

V FilEDERlCiv 


I have often seen the birch -bark canoes, made 
by, the North American Indiajis. ’ 

MRS.* F. 

« Yes, tliey* apply the bircJf to a^ variety of 
useful purj^oses. ^ The birch affords a weak 
wine, JEijir^rocuring'which the trunk is wounded 
the springj.jvheii ^he (jiiantity of sap, it 3nelds 
is asserted to be egiial to the weight of the 
whole tree.* , , ^ ’ < V 


ESTHER. 


li^ie Sugar maple is cut Ie jhe same manner 

^ I 

* De Candohe, Physiologic YSg^tale, p, 91. 
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in the spring, to obtain its sap, from which sugar 
is prepared. I do not know if you are aware, ' 
Henrietta, that the beautiful American wood, 
called the bird’s-eye maple) of w'hich our chairs 
are made, Js the^wofld of thp Sugar maple {Acf/ 
sacchariJtun^, the.eyea^ knots in the wood 
being produced by age* ^ 

MRS. S'. 

But to return te the bircB. — This tree can 
resis%a greater degree of A)ld than aiiv*otlicr, 
and is found in tbe highest regions of tfio Alp^, 
and thgse nearest the pok^- ThisVapacitf to 
eudun* cold is attributed tMem numerous 
layers of its epfderjrfis whitjh, you know,"*- 
may be torn olF in ribands. These multiplied 
coverings prevent. the escape of the iiu(*ni{d 
warijith of the tree, and keep it at a temperahift- 
above that of the atnios^ere. f To the hn.nble 
•Laplander ^le D^Jarf birch {Betula nartn) is 
most useful. He employs it for fyel, and, covered 
with rein-deerfe skin, it serve^jliim for aTbe<l. In 
Norway* ^ihe bark of th^ bircK is universaliy' 
placed underneath thctshi^te^ tiles, or whatever 
may forn\the exterior covering. of a house, to 
prevent the weed beneatli^lrom decaying. All* 

* • • • •• 

* The epidermis is tbe \hin membrane which co\eis the 

wliult«burfacc of a plapt. ^ 

t See Chapter XVI II. • 

VOL. II. Q 
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posts Avhichr coilie in contact witb the earthy 
whether bridges, gates, or fences, are always 
carefully wrapped round with flakes of birqh- 
bark, for a few inches both above and below the 
ground. * " / i 

Durieg the Ruaj^an campaign, when the 
French were pressed for'provisions, the c6ok of 
Eugene Beauhari^ois prepared so excellent a 
soKp from the bark ^f the birch tree, that the 
prince Lsed frequently afterwards, on hrs feturn 
fropi the canpaign, to have it*at his table. 

* t * , 

.V; , ' 

, < HENllIETTA. 

' V' . 

And is not bread sometifnes made from bircli- 
bark ? 

- . Mrs. f. 

• < 

Yes ; but in Norway^ where this scanty fare is 
most general, it is the bark bf the pine, mixed' 
up and^ground with ill ripened oats, which forms 
the common bi^dd of the inhabitants of the 
l^elde. A recent . traveller states f that he saw 
many trees standyig^with ah their branches 
dead, having. been stripped of theiy^ bark to 
make bread. It is the inner rind which is used, 
takeneoif in flakes like a sheet of foolscap paper, 

* Laing*s Residence in Nomvay^ p. 34G. * 

f Ibid. p. 341. * 
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and steeped-or w^hed in warmVajffr, to remove 
Its astringent principle. It is then hong across 
a rope to dry in the sun, and looks exactly like 
sheets of parclunent. When dry it is pounded 
into smalU pieces, mixed^witlrcorn, and ground 
into meal in the hapdmill. • It, is much more 
gejierally used than woul^|be supposed. “There 
arc districts in which ^be forests^ suffered very 
•onsiderable damage in 181^ and 1814^ when 
Lad crops, and the war then raging, reduced 
manji to bark-bread. The 5?jelde bonder use it 
more or less evesy year. It is not very unpa- 
latable,* but it is veiy costly,” as tlf# tree i^left 
to perish oil its root. • 

* • * • , • 

• • 

ESTHER. 

In Swed^, die roots of the yellow water- lijy 
(Nf^nphcBa lutm) are sorhgtimes employ ed^r-^ii 
years of scarcity, to inik with the bread which 
• they make from ftie bark of the fir * {Pimis 
sylvestrin), 

• MBS. F. 

• ^ ^ 

Yes : £» king of Sw eden^ CSiristopher of Jlava- 

riafj derived thQ,epithet,of Marh-ltonung^ or bark 
king, frdni a •famine wjiich oCcTirred during, 
his reign ; and* the peasants, \^ho were obliged 

* Dc Candolle, Propticres M6dicales. The roots of tJje 
yelloiiP water-lily are the favourite food of^he beaver, 
t He reigned from 144^ to 1447. 

Q 2 • 
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to mix the. bark of the fir« with their flour, 
attributed the scarcity to their sovereign, aiidi 
bestowed upon him this appellation. 

1 a 

ESTHEn. " 

But, since modern cnemists have succeeded in 
converting sawdust into an agreeable alimentary 
substaiKTe, there appears nothing extraordinary 
in these accodnts of bark-bread. 

I. HENRIETTA. 

FroU^ the bark of what tree are the bast mats 
made, aunt? 

> MRS. E. 

From the bSer or kiner bark of the lime tree. 
The Russian or bast mats are chiefly imported 
from the Baltic, where they are used for packing 
b'^’^.p and flax. The lime appears to be, of all 
the European trees, that which is capable of 
attaining the largest diametor; and, in Switzer- 
land and Germany, there are many of extraordi- 
nary size ; but we. must read Evelyn’s Sylva for 
an account of some of the largest treqs upon 
record ; those aged ^ 

^ ^ Hironicles of time 

By which the fore&t w Dodman marks his tkle.'* 

I 

ESTHER. 

What is the comparative longevity of the dif- 
ferent jjunds of trees ? 
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* • MRS. F. * • 

I • ^ • 

I will show you the statement of De Candolle 
upon the subject, in which the ages he assigns 
to some are ratjier startling. * • 

. ESTHER.* 

The oak is generally estimated at 900 years. 

• • 

* Tbc monarchnoak, thif patriarch of the trees, 

Shoots rising up, and spreads slow degrees : 

Three centuries jic grows, and%hree lie stays, * 
Supreme in state, and in three more decays.*’ 
i • * 

• MRS. F. 

De Candolle gives a -greater lige to ilbme 
oaks now living, or that hawe ^laen recently 
cut d(tw«. , • • • ^ 


* De Candolle states that, according to the best calculations, 
tlie ages of some of the»trccs which have existed, or are ngw 
existing, upon the globe may be dbmputed as follows : 

• Years* 

Elm ----- 3S5 

Cypress - - sSLout 350 

Cheirostefnoa - « - • abt^t 400 

Ivy - - - -^ - ?i50* 

Iwarch - , - - ^ - • 576 

Orange - - - i ^ - 630 

Oliv(^ - - - , - about 700 

Oriental Planed - ^ * 720 and upwar(&. 

Cedar of Lebanon • - about 800 

Oak> - • . . 810{ i080; 1500 

Lime ^ - 1076; 1147 • 

^Yew - - 121#; 144§ ; 2588; 2880 

His estimatils of the dqpidjuous cypress and baobab 
have been already iiotia?d in First Series, Chap. IV. See 
Fhysiblogie V4getale,*p. 1007., where th^e are also some in- 
teresting details of the siz^ of trees. 




Q 3 
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Strictly speaking, a tree ilfever dies of old 
age. In the animal kingdom we find a limited 
period of existence assigned to each individual, 
from the gradual obstruction of those organs 
which are destined to nourish ,h: i?i' the vege- 
table kingdom, oiv the contrary, we lind no 
such cause for death ; as a tree is always form- 
ing new'^ vessels, which replace those that are 
obstructed, and is*thus enabled to carry on, in 
its old age, all its functions, with as much 
vigour as in its earli^t youth. j 

, ESTHER. 

^ t? , 

Then whatvare the causes of the death of a 
nlant ? \j ^ 

MRS. F, 

Almost too many to enumerate; but they all 
pr^^red from accidents or disease produced by 
external agency. Besides those which they 
receive frotn the hand of man, and from the 
eleii7en65*j aniinals inflict many injuries upon 
vegetables. A great proportion of the animal 
Iripgdom derive* their whole nourishment from 
plants'*: the herbivoroiis apimals feed upon their 
foliage ; the larva oV tile cockchafer apd other 
•Insects prey upon thrirl'oott; whde their fruit is 
devoured by monkeys,’ rats, squirrels^ snails, ants, 
and the numerous tribe of grahivorous birds. 

I ' 

^ * Frost, wind, floods, lightning, hall, &e. 
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^ Some animaK attack the “vegetable world, 
Slot only for food but for shelter ; such are the* 
caterpillars, whicl\ conceal themselves under the 
cuticle (or external memlfrane) of the leaf; the 
larva <jf l^eleoplera, wl^ch ffed upon thqjiber 
and the alburnum*; ^osc^ wjiich devour the 
pith of the tree, or which introduce themselves 
intci the heart pf the#fruif. These aTe among 
the most formidable of thfe enemies against 
which a tree has? to struggle ; for their attacks 
are Upon the interior of flie plant, whfre *they 
elude observation. 

Again, some animals gnaw or ^•netratc® trees 
fo^; shelter alone; such are fi'ati; squirrels, spi- 
dersfHWrds, and se'^tiles, tfnd^also the indm- 
trious beaver, which felio the trees he requires 
for constructing his habitation. ^ ^ 

€^astly, the admirable linstinct exhibifW* by 
animals in providing for their young is often 
exercised at the expense of th^ vegetable world.* 
Birds carry away the leaves, 8;c. of trees*fof their 
nests; but, In this point y view, insects are 
most dfstiTictive ; and^llie different kinds •of 
galls and excrescences jvewfind upon plants are 
so inai^ deposits ^of eggs -of insects, who 
select our chbicest fruits for the birthplace of 
their youftg. •Such -are a few of direct 

^ Or tht incompletely formed laye^^ of wood: the per- 
fectly formed wood is c^led the heart-wonff, 

Q 4 
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injuries comuiitted by animal^: and, when we 
' add to these the indirect mischief coniinitted 
by' others, as the pig, which roots up the grass, 
or tlie mole, wiiich cats the roots that obstruct 
its jvissage, we must admit that we-^IVaye enu- 
merated a formidable host 'of aggressors in the 
animal kingdom. 

We next procee<l to the injuries commrtted 
by vegetables upofi each other! 

Parasitical plants produce great disease, whe- 
ther they belong to *lhe insidious cryptogamia 
or to the higher orders of vegetables. Among 
the last we iknk the mistletoe, the rafllewa, the 
dodder (Ca^jiLu), the broomrape (Orohanche)^ 
ine bird’s-nest [Mo^iotvpa nidus tho lOOth- 
wort {Laihroict stjuaitiaria)^ and many more; 
while the cryptogamic tribe present a fearful 
arfiiy', too well knowu to the farmer under • ihe 
name of mildew (Pttcc/m«),smut ( Uredo segetum)^ 
rust ( Uredo ruhigo)^ &c. ^ 

Tsor are these the only injuries which vege- 
tables sustain from 'tbeir own kind : the plants 
which may be termed, false parasites (because 
they derive no real KOurisli^(^nt from the tree) 
are amongst it^ enemies. 

HENRIEriA.f, • 

And what are they ? 
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MRS. r. ,• 

The ivy and other running plants, which% 
encircle the tree .to suffocation, the orchldeoe, 
the lichens, apd ^he mosses, fhay all range 
themscjvc!s*und*r this cfciss. ^ 

Trees, also, injilrd the sm&ller plants by their 
dense foliage, which excludes the access of 
air and light, by theSr voracious roots, which 
deprive the mote feeble of the nourishment 
necessary to their* existence, and by many qjher 
meaAs, too numerous to mention. ^ 

Such, then, afe the causes which occasion the 
disease? and death oT plartts ; and tftus, although 
endowed with an organisatiofi ctfpffble of inde- 
finite ISXisteiice, they are brought by exterior 
agency w ithin the ever-dying, ever-living, circle , 
of nature, ’in w'hicli eveiy, thing is reduced to its 
eleftientary j[)rinciples, .agtfin to form nourish- 
ment to new progenys of animal a»d vegetable 
existence. ^ 


“ See dying vegetables life |ustain ; 

See Inej dissolving, veget^e again.'* 

EvAry thing liv^s, flourishes, and decays : * 
every thing dies, «io tiling is lost; for the 
great principle of'iTlfe wly changes its formj 
and. the destruction of tme generation is the 
vivification of tile m Act?** ** 

Ur. Mason Good, in his “ Bool of Nature." 

Q 3r 
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chapt;er xvj. . • 

A WALK IN THE FIELDS. 

' 1 

SNAIL LPOV IHL WINDOW. THE TROG-lCOPPFR. — DEpUeDA- 

TICVS Ol llfDOEHOGS) 1 VYb, ET( . — 1 tHF PlQFONb OP bP. 

MARK AT VENICE. I^fiCOVERS Of A iAINTIVO OF IITIAnS. 

CA vOVJf. niK lESSIK S^^EARWORr. ACRID AND POfsOVOUS 

JUICl or 1 1 ANTS. RVl LI CTlONb FROM NE\V ION. O 

fi 

“ And, as th^v inand«r with a keen delight, 

If but d leveret catch their quicker siijht 

Do\\n a green*alley, or a nquiir^l then 

( limb the gnarled oak, and look, and climb again , 

If but a moth flit by, an acoin fall, 

He turns their tlioughU to hun who ntade Vhein all." 

lioaeKs’5 Human Lift 
o I 


. HENRIETTA. 

Hark ! Uunt, wha^ a strange noise ! 

party'listcn^d attentively, an|j[ heard a 
harsh grating sound,, sviccteded by another, le- 
sembling the cry of a cldhi or oat. Presently 
these noises ceased, apd were followed by har- 
monic l/vies, resembling an iEoljan Karp, or 'mu- 
sical glasses. “Now I know whence these soiinds 
proceed j” observed Mrs. ‘Fortescue, and she 
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{pointed to a snafl, which was s*lowJi^ cvossiiig the 
upper pane of glass in the window.] 

^ ESTHER. 

Ho^ oEui a Ffiail occasion these sounds^ 

• • • 

MRS. F. 

They are injidc much m the same manner as 
those produced •by musical glasses. Tliegi*eater 
or less degree of Slime upon the foot of the^snail * 

occAFions the variations* in the tones as the 

0 

animal passes <§ver the glass. Perhaps, also, in 
dry wilier like fliis, thei*e niaT^^e som& par- 
ticles of dust .attached, eidler^t*? the window 
pane'tjr to the slimy foot ot* the snail, and ttiese 
may occasion the very harsh grating noise w<i 
at first heard. 1 am, however, inejined to aip- 
pdfee that these souik|s o^cur only unde'? some 
peculiar modificjation of the slinje ; for I have 
known numbers of snails to placed upon a 
window, in order to produce the sounds, but 
without success. I am ve^y^glad that I have 
chanced to hear them% for I know buj 
parallel instance od Record f, and in that the 
soundsVere*more varifd.and fnore intense th^ 
those we have now heasd. 

• 9 

• • 

* Fact. In an evening of August, 1835. 

f Sec “ A nighif ala];in,** in Mrs. ]bee's Storiaaof Strange 
Lands. 
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But, Mary q.nd Esther, I see ^ou are prepared 
'lo take a walk : where are you going ? 

IV^ARY. 

We are going r to gather Some ^ plantain 
leaves" for my rabbet, in tlje field beyobd the 
wood. 

' MRS. 5. 

Then we will follow you. 

[The, twp sisters, accofdinglj’, set out together.] 

I 

MARY. • 

What is thacvurious little bro»i?m insect, iiiither? 

• \ ^STHER.^ ^ ^ 

It is the frog-hopper, or cuckoo-spit (Cicada 
spumaria), as it is more generally eallfed. • 

“ • t 

MARY. 

, Is this the animal which covers with foam 
tjie stisJkn of the firetty little white spring flower, 
the stitchwort ? ’ . 

, ^ ’’ EfiT^ER. ^ 

Tlie same, though it si id the larva state that 
this insect emits the frothy kind of*' matter 
we so often see upon the stalks Snd leaves of 
plants, iFM>re particularly of thfi sttllaria. (S. 
fframmea)j to which you allude.. In the midst 
of the foa^n the grub resides ;* forming this kind 
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of retreat,* prooably, for a (fefeijc^ against the 
larger insects whose prey it would become, ancf^ • 
also, perhaps, in order to protect it from the rays of 
the sun. On ^jemqving the foaid, the grub does 
not Itjng •remi.in unc^^vered, but soon^ ^i iit^^ 
more froth, to cOnfceal itseflf from observation. 

In this retreat it goes through its metamor- 
phoees. The v^ingedp insect is of a brown colour, 
and is commoil, but so ^imble that, ifr will 
spring to the height of several feet if touched. 

# 

♦ MARY. ^ 

Hef^is the |^tli on 'the edge* of winch I 
gather the plantain, but lobk^ Esther, all |he 
leaves'* &re faded, luid the plants are withered 
and dead. , , • 

• EsyHHR. 

Some animal .must have injured the roots : 
let us scrape away the earth a»d ex^mine^them. 
Oh ! I see what it is ; a hedgehog has been the 
depredator : 'the upper jaw# gf this animal is 
much longer ,than theildwer; and witfi it 
bores under the ylajjit, gnawing the root off 
upwarcffe, aiiB leaving •the tuft* of leaves up- 
touched. 

* • • 

MARY. 

I never saw a liMgehog eating. 
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- t ESTHER. ^ 

Probably not; for these animals lie concealed 
^ during the daytime, and come out only in the 
evening to search for their .prey. Hedgehogs 
are Wry fond of black beetles^ and are often 
kept to destroy them in houses where these 
insects abound. 

•> 

* I 

, - MARY. 

But why does the gamekeeper kill hedge- 
hogs? What mischiei do they do ? 


* CSTHl.R. 

I believe ^hly Sire considered destructive to 
game ; eating the eggs, and destroying llit young 
birds, \%heii an opportunity offers : but hero is 
mamma, with Frederick and Henrietta. What 
is lliat, Frederick, you have in your hand? 

PKEDERICK. , 

A few ^bean-pods, which I have brought to 
show you how some bird has been devouring 
aiT the beans in the garden. » 

« ^ 

I SIRS. F. <1 ^ 

I suspect that a jay is the dfelinquent; for 
these bi<>'tis are very destructive^ to beans, and 
will carry them off* in great quantities. They, 
hoiiever, make ample amends to the farmer, 
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the sei*vice nliey render £im/in eating the 
* grubs of the cockchafer. * 

• FREDERICK. 

# • • 

I thou^t tiie rftok had been the great frien^ 
to the^furiner iti degtro^^ing^these grubs ?***^ 

MRS. r. 

ISo it is : foB threc^ months in the* year they 
form the chief Tood of the*rook and its young 
ones. Althouglf the rook and jay are^sa^ ene- 
mitft to game, by destroying the eggs^ and, even 
by their laboift's in the fields, ^sometimes do 
mueh’^ischieli yet thc‘te *can 1T(? little *doubt 
tliat the damage they thu^ dSnflnit is amply 
rcpaiti^by the benefit that results from their 
unceasing^ exertions in destroying tht*t mosj 
insatiable insect, 'the cockchafer. • 

• • . 

rillA)ERICK. 

I believe thatT pigeons are moi*b injurious to 
farmers and gai J'=*ners than any othel* birds: they 
devour such an immense* quantity* of grain, 
both at seed-time and IjarVfest. Pigeons -as- 
semble ill largfe flocks; and, if they attack a field 
of pea^ or tares, the^^ do great^ damage. How 
very large th« wood-pigeons are which the ganle- 

kelbper sosnetimes shoots ! 

• * 

• • MRS. F. 

The largest domestic pigeons I .eretf'saw 
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were in the ncrth of Italy, particalarly at Padua, 
where, to give you an idea of their size, I must 
tell you, that we used frequently to have a dish 
of pigeon cutlet©, in which each cutlet was made 

froirt-‘Jie wing of a pigeqn. 

1 

ESTHER. 

But it v/as at Venice, f think, you have told 
me, mamma, that you saw the greatest quantity 
' of pigeons ? '■ 


MRS. F. 

Yqu alludj to the pigeons of St. Mark, I 
suppose? ^ 

HENRIETTA^ 

- What are they ? 

I t ■* 

, ^ iv^Rs. r. 

The pigeons of Venice have something of his- 
'tori< interest attached to them. Eveiy one 
who visits that city must be struck with the 
immense number q'f pigeons which inhabit the 
piazza of St. Mark.*. Their history is^this: — 
In the early times the ' republic, it was the 
custom, on Palm Sunday,' to set at, liberty, from 
atove the great door of the church of St. Mark, 
a numb^R of birds, principally pigeons, with 
pieces of thick paper attacbea ^to their cl^yvs. 
Thase incumbrances, by impeding their flight, 
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obliged tli^m tj descend in ihe^lazza, where 
* the people scrambled for tliem, and carried them* 
off for their Easter dinner. This distribution* 
was made three times during the ceremonies* 
performed on* Pailm Sunday. Sometimeg iW 
would^ap{)en that.the* pigeons released them- • 
selves from their fetters, and, escaping from 
their pursuers, found Refuge in the roof of the 
church, while others sought an asylum in the 
ducal palace, under those Celebrated piojnhi*^ • 
the %tate prisons of the Vcftietian republic. Here 
they rapidly incjrensed; and the Venetians not 
only r^fe^ipcted their retr^at^but ^tended •their 
favour to the whole tribe, ^jieclared that 
pige^p-f* should no|*be among athe birds stwi- 
ficed to their sports on Palm Sunday ; nay, 
more, — tbtJ pTgeqns of St. Mark were protected* 
by»the government, whicji decreed thalwlittle 
cells should be placed for them to build in, 
and that they shSuld be fed at tlTe expense of® 
the state. An officer of the^ publid graftaries 
distributed their rations evevy morning in the 
piazza, ^nd in front of the afical palace ; and. 
they were thus regulafly m^ntained by th*e state, 

^ " These cbaip^ers consist* of the upper portion of the 
Doge’s palace ; and are so ciUlcd because they are roofed 
with*lead (;)ior/2&u). '!fhc^ are light and airy ; but PelUco, one of 
their most recent occuiNiiits, complains bitterly of their intense 
heat,%nd of his sufferings from mosquitos. (Sjje his “ Pri- 
gioni,”c. 26.; • * 
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until the forejgn 'invasion of 1^96, jvlien these 
pensioners were rendered dependent upon pub- 
lic charity.* They are now fed by an old 

' Venetian lady^ and, j*egularly as the church of 

. -St. Mark strikes two, they a&emble in the 

* piazza to receive thpir daily allowance. 

HENRIETTA. 

Thank you, autjt, for this curious account. 

• How nluch I shoukl like to sc(^ Venice ! 

^ • 

MRS. r. ' 

It is, indeerb a very interesting place, not only 
from its historical and poetical associations, but 
frpnr» its numWpus works of art ; many of whi jh, 
like the city itself, are fast falling to decay. 

» Venice has been, not inaptly, called ‘‘ the Pal- 
myra of the sea.”t 

• c I 

I 

ESTHER. 

Did 110 ^ the ^^''rench carry away .die famous 
bronze horses, the lion of St. Mark, and all the 
celebrated paintings ? 

* * ^ , * 

MRS. N. 

Yes ; but they were^ restored ••at tlJe peace. 

CouM Cicognara related to me' a curious ac- 

• ^ ' 

• See Festa dellc Palme, in aij^nora Michiel’s “ Festc 

■VeneriAue *’ » ‘ 

f Valery, vol. . p. S56, 
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count of paii/ting of Titiafi’s y^hich escaped 
• tlieir research. 

•HENRIETTA. ^ 

• • •• 

Will yop ha^e the kindness to tell us about _ 
it, aunt f * 

” * 

MRS. r. 

The picture,pwhich*repre&ents the j^ssuinption 
of the Virgin, Was the altar jpiece of the; church 
of tile “ Frari” in Venice, and was so jplack 
thaf the subject could scarcely be ^discerned. 
Know^ing that fliere was a Titian ^in the church, 
the rVebcli went to &«5e It ; bTit finding the 
painting defaced, and the baMvaSs of soJ[arge 
a size*, (it is largef than RaphaePs Transfigura- 
tion,) they^did not think it worth removing. \ 
few years since, ‘Count *Cicognai’a/ die accom- 
plfshed director of thu VAietian academ^, ■ex- 
amined the painting more closely ; and, beginning 
to siirinis€»the cause of its dingy appearance, he 
ascended a ladder, and, with some, spirits of 
wine, and a piece of cotton* \\ool, tried, in one 
corner,® to clean the picture. To his gre*at 
delight, he found the painting was un- 
injurec^; buf that, from die pdsRion of the dopr 
of .the church, tlij* wind^blew the resinous fumes 
of the incense in the Roman Csftholic ser- 

• • ^ .... 

* And author of seveM work<i upon painting an^ sculpture. ^ 
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vice directly , against the pictii*e, and that it 
iihad thus become coated with a complete black 
resinous enamel, yielding to the application of 
*the spirits of wine. ♦The next point was to 

• ^^^il^possessiori of tlie painting. He , therefore 
‘ went to the Frari, nnd offered to exchange it 

for a new altar-piece by a modern master. The 
proposal lias accepted; andj once in the posses- 
sion of this treasure, Count Cioognara resolved 

• it should be publicly cleaned,<'in order that he 
might nbt afterwards ^oe accused of any decep- 
tion. It Was accordingly moved »"^o the academy, 
and t’lere do lined w/'th the same apphVi-Von he 
had used in tlhe«.6r> t instance : all th(* black Aivas 
reiuoved ; and tnis painting, .although sparge, 
is one of the most perfect of that master’s, being 
injured in a single place only, whtre It is burnt, 
owjng to one of the erudles of the altar havii'g, 
probably, fallen against ill Tlu* painting is upon 
•wood, and its colours are in’remarjiable pre- 
servation, which ipay be chiefly ascribed to the 
coat of resin that preserved it from being injured 

the damp. ^ ‘ ‘ ^ , 

ESTHt'R. 

* Thank you foi the arecdote. Titian* died, I 
believe, at Venice. ^ 

« ' t 

MRS. F. " ^ 

He did so: He fell a victim to the plague 
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whicli ravjigedAhat city in 157 5,, His was the 
5nly body exempted, by order of tne senate, fron* 
the general destruction; and he was interred in 
the church of the Frari, whioii we liave jusr 
mentioned ; there is an inscription on thg * 
ment to mark theb spot. Jii the same church* 
is also a monument to the memory of Canova, 
who is not, however,^iiiterred there. • His heart 
only is in this sepulchre; his body lies at. Pos- 
sagno, liis nati^»e city, be^^een Bassano and* 
Venice, while his left ha^d is at Rome; and his 
right is prcser'ijid in the academy at Venice. 

• 4 V. • * 

1 REDBRICK. 


•Aunt, what* is 

nr* • 

cup . 


this little |pe^-s*haped 


" MR^. r. • 

•It is the Icssei^ spoar^fort {llanmculm flUni’- 
mula). In thij country it is called horsey 
hunger, from the appetite •whicl^ its, acrid 
juices are supposed to give •to tlie korses and 
cattle that eat it. « , 

FAEiy.iyCK. 

Butovs it wholesonie^for thejn»? 




I MR%. F. • 

As wc cannot subsist on mere flour alone, 
so neither can cattle in geileral Ixr supported ^ 
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by mere gras^ without the addrition of various 
plants, in themselves loo acid, hitter, salt, or 
narcotic, to be eaten unmixed* Spices, and a 
'portion of anin^ food, supply us with the r&- 
stimulus or additionaf niitriknput, as the 
' ranunculus tribes, and man}^ others, season the 
pasturage and fodder of cattle.”* 

mENRIETl'A. 

* I should not ha?/e thought>they would eat 
any tiling so bitter. < 

^ MRS. r. ^ 

On the contrary, 1 believe that the bitter, the 
nji^e^^ic, and cv^ii tne poisonous, juices of plants 
do not prevent them from "being eatfii \vith 
impunity, and forming even a wholesome nou- 
rishment to *oome animals. Man eats the cas- 
sada (having first ex1:raited#its poison) : libw 
jnany insect vribes feed on all the species of 
the ac»ad ouphorbiai ; and the netlK', with its 
poisonous* sting, is^ furnished with numerous 
parasites, t We ,hyve already seen§ that die 
terrific >.pas is covered i/ith insects : an Indian 

» r 

• Sir J. Smith, IJn^lish I lora.* ^ ^ 

•, Euphorbia canaricnsih is eataa by the goats in the Canaries; 
and the peasant in Tencntle, Y^hen pleased by tliirst, removes 
the bark ot tl^e same plant, and dunks tl/j watery sap 

\ Fifty distinct species of inbect'fe^d upon tiie common ^ 
nettle , < 

§ First S^es, ChapVeVjXlll. « 
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bird* feeds to Excess on the'nujf vomica; the 
•land-crab (Cancer ruricola) on the berries of* 
the manchiiieel tree ; and the grosbeak (Loria) 
of the Bahamas on the fauit of ^he poison ash* 
(Amyvts {(Mcifera). The leaves of the prett j whj 
greenhouse calfa {G. J^thiofica^^ the most acrid * 
of plant*?, are the favourite food of the caterpillar 
of ajiawk-moth (Sphinx lineata) ; and « species of 
cockroach (Blafia Americana j devours the leaves 
of the Mexican •poppy (^gevntme Mexicana)^ 
equeily acrid and nior# nauseous than* the 
calla. The ficiry berries of* the capsicum are 
eaten ^^*many tropical .birds, aatd, in hat cli- 
mate*?, are greedily devourijd^byi the common 
poultry^ “ The le4^•es of KalHiia latlfoUti we 
feasted on by the deer and the round-horned 
elk, but are biortally poisonous to sheep, ^ to* 
hovned cattle, to horses, *aiid to man. Ttieiee 
extracts honey, wiSioiit injury, from its nectary, 
but the adventurer who partakes of that honey,* 
after it is deposited in the Jiive-cellsJ fells a 
victim to his repast.” f Thus is every thing 
formed for some useful jnd ; and though it nia;j 
be w'ortldess and liArtlnUto the indiviclual, as 
such, yet it*cpntribiftes to tjio harmony and 
welfare of the^wdiole. * 

• • V ’ 

• • • • 

* A hornbill (I^kcvtoj). 

f Good% B(^k of Nature irol .i. p'^ 1^3. 
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The book qf citation is opeit to ps all,' and 
^'legible to all, if studied in connexion with God's 
word. It is designed for the pleasure and in- 
'struction of all ••believers; and almost every ob- 
see, when in a rigiit tram^ of mind, 
either leads their tlwughts to Jesus, or tends to 
illustrate some scriptural truth or promise. 
Though they may not be estronomers, yet, from 
a view of the heaveEs, the work nf God’s fingers, 
the moon and stafS, which he hath created, 
they leaVn to conceive of his condescert«*ion, 
power, and faithfulness. Though they are un- 
acquainted w*ih the ^-hqpry of light antjl colours, 
they can see in 'the rainbow a token of God^s 
cOVfcnant and loVe. Perhaps, they have uo idea 
of the magnitude or distance of the sun ; but 
it reminds them of Jesus, the Son of ilighteous- 
ness, l5ie source of liglft; and life to their souls.” 
This, then, is the best metJfod of studying the 
%ook of natuie; and, for this purpose, it is 
always open and plain to those who love the 
bible, so that he wlio runs may read.” " 

^ «.j ' 

» • Newtonrs Omicron., • 
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CHAPTER XVII, 

TI4E PLAGUE. * 

THE CALLEYS^T ROCh1:FOKT^ CONWTJ^N OP THE OALLSY*SLAVB«. 

** MARSEILLES* €OOn BISHOP.” HOwUrd HIS INTERVIEW 

WITH JOSEPH U. If IS DEATH. —• BURK B*S EULOGIUM. » 

ST. ROCU AND iliS DOG. ~ ST. ^CHARLES ROK]#i)MRO HIE 

COLVS.SAL STATITE HIS SPLENDID MAUSOLEUM HtS CHA- 
RACTER. PLAGUEtORlGINATED IN ^GYPT. — > EMBAJLMAfG A 

MEASURE OF POLICY.^ POSITION #P EGYPT. — GROTTO OF 

SAMOUN. — GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF MU^MIRS. 

AB0*VTI0K of EMBALMING BY THE INJUNCTIONS OF ST. AN- 
THONY. FIRST APPEARANCE OP THEB PLAGUE. ^ CONVEYED 

BY COMMERCE. PjIesENT STATE OP THE DEJTA OF THE NILE. 

— MOIVS INTERMENT* OF THE^MODERN CAl#S. * 


• • 

* “ As thunder quails 

The inferior creatures of the air and earth, 

So bowed tl*e Pi^aguc at once all human souls ; 

And tlie brave man besidi^ the natural edward ^ 
Walk'd trembling. On thd restless multitude, 
Thoughtlessly toilfng through a busy life. 

Nor hearing in^he tumult of their sou^ 

The or^nary language of decay, ^ 

A voice came down that made itself be he&rd,* * 

As Death's benumbing fingers suddenly * 

Swept off Vhole crowded street* into the grave, 

Tiien rose a direful struggle ^fth^he Pest !** ^ 

• • g Wilson’s qff Ac league. 



The following* morning #Mrs..' Clifford paid a 
visit to Mrs. For^ecue; and, finding ^ar little 
partgr engaged with their au^t^ she «hegged to 
join in the conversation. . . 

VQL. II. " R • 
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'GALLEYS AT BOCHEEORT. 


‘ \ 

UENBIETTA. 

' We were talking about the galley-slaves, Mrs. 

^Clifford, when you came, and were wondering 
if they are still in the wretched slate they used 

. tolofe in the time of St. Vincent de PluI. 

0 f 

Mus. r. 

It was only yesterday fiiat I met with ai? ac- 
couiit of the gallejjs at RochefdVt. * The writer 
of tlje narrative describes Ins' visit to this habi- 
tation of misery and crime. He states that he 
first 'went into a large enclo'&ed quadrangle, 
whe^e a fet^ ^^alley-slaves were reclinrng under 
an^j^yonue o^ y\ ung trees : these wretched peo- 
ple belonged to the class 'termed for cats a 
chavsseftey* consisting of those whose term of 
captivity is nearly expired, and wfco are not, 
like t1io rest, chained in pairs, but wear a ^ing 
round the Iq't. 

ESTHER. 

Are not the galley slaves confined in a vessel, 
like our English convict^, condemned to the hulks ? 

MRS c. 

f ^ Yes, all excepting the forfats d ^^haussette. The 
hulk consistsof two apartment a; in ore, are placed 
convicts sentenced to the galleys for life ; in the 

* Les Bagnei. Rochefort, par M. Alhoy. 
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other, those coildemned for a sliorter period* 
They are all chained in couples ; and those sen-* 
fenced to the heavier punishment are also chained 
to some spot in^thg room,* while "the others are 
allowed tp»move aboutjihe apartment. • '***' 

A kind of muddy red is the* colour in which 
these unhappy beings are dressed. Their caps, 
jack^ets, and watstcoaU^arctall of the sa^ie colour: 
their hair is cutwery close : Hie initials ,G A L. ^ 
arc marked botli* on the back and the fro^it of 
their® grey trowsers, and* tlie word Galerim'* 
is stamped iipoii their shoes.* Such is* the ge- 
neral ttiKiform of the galley-slave ^**but the*con- 
vicjts who are cpndeinned for* life, 1>r for 
yearsMabour at the galleys* are (listing 
from the others by a green cap, and one Drown, 
sleeve to tlieir*jackets. 

• 

Mifis. F. 

I suppose theii* food is very wrefehed ? 

MRS. c. ^ • 

Bread, and dried peas or^beems, seasoned witjr 
a little Initter aiid s^t, form the daily ftiess o^ 
the galley-slave : when^H, fiowever, he is allowed 
meat ana fres^ vegetables* threfe times a week.* 

• * , ,MJIS. F. 

This meagre jdiet can hardly be sufficient to 
support him ? * ^ 

* H i 


tj^^ent^ 

misled 
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MRS. C. 

Probably not; but the galley-slaves call in- 
dustry to their assistance, and exercise their 
ingenuity in working norse-hair.gind straw, carv- 
"^img^imaments of woody or of the ^'nell of the 
cocoa-nut ; and, by the sale of their work, obtain 
the means of purchasing any little indulgence 
of which they stand in need. 

' ESTHER. 

In wnat labour are they usually employod ? 

MRS. c. 

' - ft 

Principally fii working in the port of Roche- 
fopty but, I beL* »vc, the most laborious task as- 
signed to them is that of towing vessels down 
the river. 

I 

' FREDERICK. 

Do they draw by a rope, as we see horses 
towing ba’'ges along the canals ? 

MRS. c. 

- In the same mannen The harbour Roche- 
fort is not sufficiently dpep to admit of ships 
taking in their 'guns, end they are obliged to 
descend to the island cf Aix .to complete their 
cargoes. The winding coursy of the Charente 
renders thr passage from Rochefort to Aix irery 
difficult, and longer than can be always accom- 
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plisheH in ogne ti|le. When a sBip, tfierefore, de- 
i6(ft>nds the river, from one to two hundred of 
the convicts, according to the size of the vessel, 
are employed in the laborious • occupation of* 
towing; it • 

• • 

MRS. F. 

What a wretched condition theirs ^ust be ! 
They must, indeed, be fit Objects for the chari- 
table labours of St. VincewH de Paul. • But it 
was at Marseilles, not aW Rochefort, tliat^this 
good man so nobly exerted* himselj in their 
behalf. 

• % • • 


^ ^ MRS. C. ^ 0 ^ 

Marsi?illcs was, aiso, the tlieafre of the actions 

of another Christian hero. 

■ • 

ft 

HENRIE'Vl'A- * 

You allude to Marseilles’ good bishop?” 

MRS. F. * 

Yes ; but who was he ? • 

• • 

* • HWnfexTA. • 

• • 

That^ I csjpnoc tell you, au^t ; for I read 
Pope’s Essay «n Man before you had po'inted 
ouf to me rile fplfy and idleness of careless 
way of reading. Will you have the goo&ness to 
tell us who he was? • ^ 


• • 
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MRS. F. \ 

His name was Henri Francois de Belsunce 
and, during the plague which ravaged Marseilles 
'in 1720 and 1721, he emingiitly distinguished 
-Jsisisejf by his zeal and activity, i^egardless 
of tlie risk of coptagion, he went from street to 
street, carrying relief both to fte minds and 
bodies of the suflPereri| ; ar^d, by his example and 
his exhortations, he caused the* magistrates, the 
military, and all cfasses, to co^-operate with him 
tfie ^ood work of cliarity. 

• « Voulez-vous entendre 

La ioi de !«:■ religion ? ^ ‘ 

Dpns Marseilles it fallait Tapprendro 
Aa sejii de ia coiita^^ion ; 

Lorsque la tombe elaltiuu^crtc; 

Ijorsque la Provence, couverte 
Par les scmciicc's du trepas, 

Pleurant scs villcs desolu‘s, 

Kt SOS cainp^ghes depeupleos. 

Fit trembler tant 'i’autres etats* 

Belsunce, ce pasteur venerable, 

V Sauvait son peuple perissfant. 

t ^ " 

< ESTHER. 

I 

* I hope that he did not take the plague 
■fiimselli ' 

MRS.'F. 

* No ; although every day ex|)osed to con- 
tagion, ^he never caught the malady. His life 
appeared to be shielded by a social provideMe ; 
^d he \yas enabled^ througliout the whole du- 
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ratioli of t^e pljgue, to admirfister both spiritual 
. amd temporal consolation to his ffock. 

• MRS. c. 

• • 

f- l^oiigli llic nopn-day pestilence 

tej^ thcusancj^ ; yet, beneath the shaite 
or Providence, Uie good smiles secure 
And undk«nuiyed.'* * 

^ . MIIS-JF. 

The court twice offbrcfl M. de 
higher appointments, in testimony of their ^sense* 
of Ills humanity and generous self-devotion ; but 
no allurement could induce* him to Icava Mar- 
seille?; Rrid he continued bishl^ of thSt city 
uiitil his death, in 1755. • # • 

• . t .• • • ^ • • 

MRS. C. 

History aftoimds in examples ^of humanity 
amd zeal in times of plagwe and pestileutc.^ Sit. 
Itoch and St. Charles Borromeo were heroes 
of Christijiii charity and courage. 

. ESTHEIV* 

And^ then there is our Howard. 

FRfifiERICK. 

Oh ! he wais the pets6n who was so Inimane 
tcf his old»horscs^ and fiever 'allowed them to be 
shot; but, whei? unfit for work, he turned them 
out into fields with 'bomfortablewaPm sheds, 
le 4 
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Howard’s interview 


fed them with hiy and corn lopg as 'they 
lived. '' ‘ 

4 

« 

MRS. F. , 

*' His kindness to hiS horsco an instance 
ihct benevolent feeliijg whic|i HSvard ex- 
‘tended towards .evfcry anin'iafed being: it is, 
however, for his exertions in amelioratirg the 
condition 6f prisoners! tha\‘ Howard claims the 
gratitude of inankiilfd. He, ‘ 

I * * 1 

** lV>ucl|*d viith human \\o» , rcdiessivu searcIiM 
Into the horrors of the gloomy gnol, 

LTnpiticdtind iinhcdlrd, win re misery fioansj 
WJicie sickiuN s pines , whtre thust and hunger burn ; 
Ahd pool inislovtune ieeK the lash of Mce ^ 

. • • ' ♦ ESTHER. • , 

How came he first to direct his attention to 
prions ? ^ ' 

• * MflS. 

Fnnn having himself experienced the rigours 
of a dig)gj?o^» : he i.as made prisoner b5 a French 
vessel, and placed In confinement. The misery 
he there endured* probably first awakened his 
pliiy in ielialf of his fdilov^ -sufferers; And, on 
regaining his liberty, he de|^oted his whole life to 
the improvement cf theii>coiiditiop, and visited 
the prisons, not only of •‘England, bu^ of every 
country hi 'Europe. ’ * * 


ThomsoDb 
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i MES. C. • 

L * 

As a poet expresses it, — 

** And now, Philttntliropy, thy rays divines 
Dart round the globe from jSembla 0b tiie line ; 

From realm ti resdm, with cros$ or crescent crown’d, 
Wier#*er manjtind and misery are found, • 

O’er burning saiuls^deep wav«s, oj[ wilds of snow, 
Thy Howard journeying, seeks the house of woe.” 


The anecdote of his intt^view with th^ em- 
peror Josepli 11. well known. 


HENRIETTA 


Wili ypu have the kin/luess to ^11 it to^s ? 


.MRS. F. . ^ 

It is related that, in an interview with the em- 
peror, Howard alluded to the state of the hos-^ 
piyils at Vienna, when Joseph exclaimed,^ — * ^ 
“ How, sir, do you complain of my dungeons, 
when, in England, they hang nfklefactors by# 
the dozen ?” • # , • 

Sire,’’ replied Howard, I had l-ather be 
hanged in England, than Jivo in one of yoip* 
dungeons!” * 9 ^ ^ • 

In^truth^” obseit^ed the emperor, when 
Howard had left the rcIbiA, “ this little English- 
man is no flatterer.” •' 

Howard dieef, at last, of a malignant*fever, a 
victim to his bciievplent exertions in the cause 

* R S 
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of humanity. He was perfect a^vare of his 
^ lapproaching end; but for him death had nh • 
terrors : it was an event he lopked forward to 
with hope and .cheerfulness. ^ He desired to be 
» bijjied at a spot near Dauphigny, 'a tfew^miles 
•from Cherson. “ tet not any monument,” he 
said ; “ no monumental inscription whatsoever, 
mark where I am laid ; J)iit place a sun-dial 
over ,my grave, and let me be forgotten.” he 
• wliole account of liis death, and the observa- 
tions*' upon Prince Poll^nkin, (who also div^d at 
Cherspnp’^ are s6 beautiful ip Dr, Clarke’s 
Travels* we vdlj rt^ad the pas^ge this 


MRS. c. 

’ And, if Esther will give me the third volume 
of ‘Bui;ke’s Speeches, we wall finish the siibjj'ct 
by reading his culogium bf How'ard.f 

t 

* Voi. ii. chap. 8,,. c 

, f “ f cafindt name this gentleman, without reinaTkir.g that 
his labours aAid writings ]|ave done much to open the eyes and 
hearts of mankind. He has visited all Europe — not to sur- 
vey thfC sumptuousness*df*pi laces, oi tlie stateliness of temples; 
not to make accurate measuren^ent^ of the^ remains (if ancient 
gra^cui:, nor to form a scalVs of ^ curiosity of modern art ; 
not to collect medals, or to collate^ manuscripts ; — Iv't to dire 
into the depths of dungeons ; t« plunge intp the infections of 
hospitals ; to survey thc,mansi<^s of sorrow and pain ; to take 
the guage and dimensions of misery, depression, Ind contem'pt ; 
to rememSei^he forgotten, to attend* to /he ^glected, to visit 
the forsaken, apd to compare and collate «the distresses of alt 
in all countries. His plan is original ; and it is as full of 
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HENRIETTA. ^ 

Howard must have been quite the Englisll* 
St. Vincent de P^ul. 

• * * 

^ ^ JJIRS. F»» , j,. 

Both pursued ,tl\e same career of usefulness^ 
both shared their time and fortunes ^vitli the 
children of afflictiorv; and both w^re, in the 
woMs of the j^triarch*/ eyes to the blind, feet 
to the lame, and* fathers to'the poor. * • 

•# 

ESTHER. 

You mentioned, Mrs. Cliflbrd* St. JRoch and 
St. enables Borroineo, *as instances of philan- 
thropy: will you Ijave thej^hfl^idness tOb tell jus 
who St. Ilocli w'as*? 


• MRS. c. . , 

•St. lloch was bonijiiii ^295; and dk^d, after 
a short but useful life, in 1:32J. He was a 
native of JVToiitpelier ; but Italy w'^qs th§ pi'in- 
cipal* scene of his noble labours. Cijsena, Ri- 

• • 

genius as^it is of humanity. Jt v^s a voyage of iliscovery,* a 
circumnavigation oV charit^r. ^l|j|eady the benefit of Jns labour 
is felt more or less in every a'obntry. 1 hope be will anticipate 
his final aeivard,^ by seeing all its cflPei^s .irully realised in bis 
own. He will receive, not bj detail, but in gross, tlie*reward 
of ^ose who visit the prisoner* and l>c has so forestalled and 
monopolised ftiis b^n<^i^>f icharity, that there wdl 1 trust, 
litde room to merit by such acts of benevolence hereafter.'* ^ 
Sp^ch at Bristol, previous to the election, 1790. 

• Job, chap. xxix. v^e 15. 
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mini, Rome, and Placentia, all fe).t th^ influtoce 
, pf his generous exertions during a plague which , 
ravaged the whole country; arid, in the last 
place, St. Roch« nearly fell a victim to it him- 
salL Attacked by*^ this .-dreadfifi maJady, St. 
*Roch left the hospital, that he^ might not be 
a burden to others, and retired to a solitary 
spot, whert he would. prcbably have perished, 
had be not been accicfentally disjcovered by \he 
*dog of a Doblemai^ who lived near the place 
of his cducealnient, aild who caused him tp be 
removf?d. i.nd carefully nursed ^uiitil his reco- 
very. <* This ikicident ^is a ‘favourite^. subject, 
which wc often ^ spe portrayed in the works 
of the *6id master j. • , , 

MRS. F. . 

It he.s, afeo, given rise to the French pro- 
verb of “ Qui aime St ^.och aime son chien,'* 
ivhich is equFv^alent to our common saying of 

“ LoWi Kie; love Vny dog.” * 

• . * 

r 

. ,h,s:nrietta/ 

, And s^ho was St. Chirle^ Borromeo ? 

‘ f 

* MRS^C- • ' 

He was archbishop-* of Milan during the 
plague 6f*1576 *, when he c!fof\sdC||ited his time 

* He was iJbrn in 1538| and died 1584. 
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and his fortujie to the relitef of jhe sufferers. 
•His charity was inexhaustible, and his zeal i|k 
attending upw the sick, and in^ making pro- 
cessions of humiliation^ rendered him deaf \o 
the fiitrtatie^ of his friends that he wqpld con- 
sult his* own Afety ; 6uf be piaintained that \ 
bishop would not be faithful to his engagements 
if he were to desert iiis flock in timas of danger. 
Hfs self-devotion has ^eon rewarded by the 
testimony of the whole of^iis diocese, in whicH 
St.^ Charles is quite Ae tutelary sdint; and 
the colossal sjatue of him "at Arorfci';^, xmd his 
splery:ii(J mausoleum in^tUe catliWral auMilan, 
attest the gratitude of his fjc^k.® 

MRS. F. 

His tolub.is most splendid, and is one of tBfe 

chief obiecls of interest in the^ catlM?dr^ at 

* • • 

Milan. It is a subterranean vault, which St. 
Charles had Umself selected A the place fiir 
his interTnent, Jittle anticipating the* cdstly se- 
pulchre whjch the gratefuljflilanesfetiave raised 
in his honour. The bqciy*of St, Charles^ *is 
enclosed in a crystal sjR’cpphagus, throifgh which 

* HW birth|)liice. T^is statue^ is* 72 French feet in 
height, or 108 including the pedestal. The head is 20 
feet in circumference; and of c*ursc, contain several per- 
sons. This*statt^e ^f .bronze, and weighi^ 1 ^ 00,000 lbs. 
(Milanese weigjbt}* *1^ erected by order of his cousin, and 
worthy successor, Charles Frederick BorromM, so well known 
by Manzoni*s tale of tine Promebsi Sposi.’* • 
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his features in^y Ue discerned, *s arrayed 
,m his episcopal robes, enriched with diamonds, 
gold, and silver. The chap^-ls lined with 
climson silk, and ornamented with bas-reliefs 
of silvejf. representing t)pe>*actions oPSk Charles. 
The itietal employed in these pieces, and in 
the high altar (which is also of massive silver), 
cost 160,0G0/.; the wprkwianship was a j^ra- 
tuitoite tribute of gratitude from the silver- 
•smiths of Milan to the memory \)f this illustrious 
saint. Ail this pomp atid pride of wealth fi^rm 
a straage contrast to the family .motto, “ humi- 
litas,*’ • placed ftippii tke tomb; and alsp to the 
humble character of him in whose honour it is 
erctrted.’ « • 

^ MRS. c; 

1 he humiht|r, self-cpinmarid, temperance, in- 
dustry, and fortitude of *^St, Charles were not ^ 
inferior to his 'public endowments.* His table 
was for his guest’s: his own diet was confined 
to bread and vegeU'bles. His dress and es- 
tablishment were s'ucb as became his rank ; but 
in private he dispensed wfth the attendance 
of servants, and wore ant under-dress, ^coarse 
and common : his bed wAs of stra\i' ; his repose 
short ; and, in all the details of life, he manifested 

U t ^ ^ n 

* He was the< great restorer of ecclesiastbflit discipline inihe 
Italian church. <• 
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an utter (vonte«[|pt of personal and indul- 
•gence.”* GKAed with a princely birth anfr 
fortune, with leaniing, talents, accpmplisbments, 
and high dignitji^ St Oharles •devoted himsfflf 
entirifly^lf) Ris Master^;jcause. He diyaj|;ed the 
revenues of his see into thuee^rts: one portion 
he gave to tlie poor, another he appropriated to 
the repair of , churcJles, and the third he set 
apart for his domestic A:|:/t*nditure. Jt is not 
wonderful, then,’ that such virtues shoulc^ have 
so ^-^deared him to hisiBock that after death he 
should have b%eome the obj(?ct of lli*ei 4 : grateful 
venenati^n. If •ever Jiwinan ifeing d^erved 
honour froin^ his fellow-crejjjrni^s, it was St. 
Charles Borromeo.* • • - 

. , MRS. F. 

^Thomson forcibly describes tRe ht^-rors of 
the plague. * 

, ^ ESTHER. . 

• . • • • 

Ii! his Summer,” 1 think; byt I do not 

perfectly refcolleci the* passage*. f I have heard 
that, ip the niuseum ♦of* Florence, tly?re isT^ 
series of wax figure^, •r^resenting the plague, 
in all "its dMTerent st{ig§*s, \^ith such hprrible 
fidelity that* few per^ns venture. to look at 

them. • • • • • • 

• 

* * Eustace, ir'ot! iv. Sec also Biographic Universelle. 
t What need I idention those inclement skies,’* &c. • 
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^ MRS. F. i 

'•** So I have understood ; but, of course, I cah 

0 nly speak from report of any thing so horrible. 

** ' r 

TImS! plague ’must,^ initfeed,,be u dreadful ma- 
lady : is it not from Egypt that it is supposed 
to have be^n first brought^into Europe ? 

** ^Ks. r. • 

1 c 

Yer : tlie plague is traced to ‘'the Delta of the 
Nile, where the heat and humidity of the gro(.ind 
arc peculiarly calculated to prodace the 
spontaneously? 

tk 

MBS. C. 

But we do not hear of rfie plague in the 
liistpry of anient Egypt ? 

% * 

Mks. JT- 

j No . the plfwgue dates from ^le time of the 
empersr Justinian; and is atlributed to the 
disuse of iLe custOin -of embalmment, and to 
the want of atteution now paid to the removal 

4 1 

of dead bodies, which coirugtthc air, and cause 
this dreadful scourge. '* ( 

MBS. C. * 

Then* the practice of embfdiping" the dead 
was, with the ancient Egyptiaps* as much, a 
^measure qf precaution as of leligion ? 
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, • MRS. F. * ^ . 

Yes : this enlightened people, who, you rej® 
collect, were th^ physicians of jhe ancients, 
finding the necessity of* the strictest attentid!i 
to thsp p^servation *of the *public hca]^, ren- 
dered obligatory, as a niaftei; of religion, that 
which it would have been impossible, by any 
other means, to enfc^ce ; and therefore sancti- 
fied a practice of public ne^Sbily. The priests 
were tlie lai)l?givtrs and the magistrates of an-* 
cieiu Kgypl : to them slfe was indebteS for her 
civil-and political organisation: th^y^liad the 
key of aU the scieftces ; ami niigllV with jfistice, 
by styled “ tlie soul of I-.aws, arts, 

science^ conimeroe,* all onfaiAtod frofK thc^iTi; 
and they soon sawlhe4expedieiicy of embalming 
the dead,* in order to preserve the|iealth of Jthe 
liwiig. 

# ESTHER. 

Byt why, in •Egypt paiticularly,* were such 
precautions necessary * 

i . JVIR^ F. 

If you consult llu; map, you will see the pe- 
culiar physica] positioieof Egyi^t.^ Its bound- 

•* The foll/lu'ing^reijiivks.are taken from a “JH^oiie sur 
la Pi ste,” by M. Paiiaet, who was at the head of a commission, 
senl^into Eg>pt by the French government, t^inquiie into the 
origin of this malady. • * , 
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ary is confiaec^, by the desert, to the valley of 
*lhe Nile, which is long and narrow, and en- 
closed, on each side, by chains of high rocks, 
(fevered with vast forests. In the time of Menes, 
all Lo^r Egypt, from-t|jie Thebaid tb,the sea, 
was ohe long mr.rsli. The' soif of the valley, 
being principally formed from the deposits of 
the Nile, not sufficidiitly elevated for the 
water to return ent^cly into the 'be^ of the river, 
after, its periodical inundations. ^Now, let us 
picture to ourselves tliis vast body of watar, — 
the riv 3 i\ marshes, thick vapours^ a flat country, 
and file powCn' .of a‘ tropical sun in r. narrow 
valley, almost^ likf a hot-bed, and covered with 
a vigorous vegetation, — let us bring all these 
points together in oiir mimls, and we shall 
ea^dy see wliat a receptacle Egypt would be 
for pestilential emanations. ^ 

*1 

' MRS. C. 

a ^ * v 

Ana (Ijen we must, also, take into consrider- 
ation the numbers of animals of every descrip- 
tion* with whicii ’'Egypt swarms, an^ which 
would increase the carniptlon of the air. 

*. * ‘ 

' ' MllSi F. I 

Such, then, was the state,, of when its 

• Such as {)yenas^ jackals, rats, serp(;nts, crocodiles, *fSsh, 
c &c. besides vultures, eagles, and other predaceous birds. , 
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ancient p^puleition descended ; for we 

*must recollect that civilisation descended thf 
river from Ethiopia, the land bglow the first 
cataracts being s^newer^ground, formed by the 
deposits ftf \he Nile; ^ As the people ijjjj^reased 
they were obrtg^(t to migmtci northwards ; ariS 
their first business would be to render the land 
healthy and |iabitaMe. Accordingly, we find 
that they %it« down tlA? forests, drained the 
marshes, dedpeifed the b<^ of the river, andP 
coi?£ned it within tliose^ykes which constituted 
the wonder o^ antiquity, add of whigh^only a 
few TFcsWges remain, at ThebeAand user the 
^labyrinth. JBut still, so J^ng^s the ground 
was swarming witli animus, *it was Useless* to 
attempt to purify the ah'. 

• 

MRS.9C. 

But most of these animals wgre the objects 
of their \)iorshi^ ? * 

• AIP-S. » 

.How to dispose •of^theih, was precisely tlje 
difficulty. Fire w& Igoked upon by the Egyp- 
tians as a ferocious hnimal ; and to burn them 
would have •been the^ greatest sacrilege. To 
crush tliAn yi /he .mud, and leave ^them to 
decay, would qnly have increased jhe evil : the 
Egyptian priests, therefore, effected their object 
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^ embalming thenA, pele-mele, ii\Jargp caverns, 
jvhich they selected for the purpose. These' 
caverns have been discovered by modern tear 
vtllers, who find them in tl^e rocks on both 
sides oj the river, ■ and they are ' filled «iwith 
diiimah thus embalmed by myriatls. 

MRS. (J. 

I never heard of thej.e caverns/ 

c ‘ ‘ 

, MBS. F. 

M. Pariset particularly mentions the gilitto 
of Sanibua*, lyhich he visited. ^It consists of a 
series Vf chaiiibets, separated from eafeh ‘^other 
by partitions oV stalactites. In these apartments 
he found myriads of crocodiles? packed iiildyers, 
from the floor to the roof; consisting; not only 
of the full-gk)wn animal, but of youiig croco- 
diled of every dimension, ^and millions of their 
eggs, all enveloped in rolls of Ivien, which had 
been cljpj>ed in so'.ne resinous matter/ 

• • 

‘MRS. C. 

I •-How singular tliarsiyih a quantity qf linen 

should have been useci ! , * 

* 

, ' » MRS.. F. ^ 

Unfortunately, these 'substances have taken 
fire, either 'from design or accident, and a great 

o o 

* On the Arabian chain, near Mpufalont 
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portion isibumt. Skeletons*of ^harks are also 
Ibund in this grotto, although it is above 
leagues from th§ sea. Other cayerns contain 
monkeys, ser^nt^, fishe*, dogs* jackals, wolvA, 
frogs) th(? iUis, with j jrs full of ^ts eggi, all in 
such vast quan*ti^€?, that tbesa animals evidently 
cannot have been so deposited after a natural 
death, but iqust h*i^"e been hunted and de- 
stroyed, in di'der to relieve the country^ from so 
dense a population. * 

MRS. c. 

Are the anFlrOals heaped indijncriinfhitely in 

all the gTottos, as they ire at Samoun ? 

* 

MRS. Vf • 

They are buried in 'the same manner in 
many otKer *ca>Jerns, from whic^ it appqprs, 
tlwt they were somcjlimes interred upon* the 
spot where they perished ; but ^e distribution 
of the mi^iimie? is generally geographical ; and, 
if l^ilher will refer to the ipap, she, can show 
her cousins the places as I tnention them. 

In ^very part of ^^pt, from Syene 
Alexandria, Ijuman qiurninies are found. From 
Syene •to Thebes they ^ consist* principally of 
fishes. At Thebes wg find apes, crocodiles, 
serpents, and domestic animals. L^vier down 
tha river, nesgr* Syout, dogs, jac]^als, wolves, 
crocodiles, with tlleir eggs, lizards, frogs, and* 
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swallows. Desceriding the rive}* sti|l further, 
«^ast chambers are to be seen, in which apes 
are placed in tombs of stone, and the ibis is 
einbalmed, with^large oarthei^ pots, closed with 
plaster, ^and filled with myriads of its At 

Beni Hassan, C^mirpollion afoulid millions of 
yards of ground covered with mummy cats, some 
simply einb limed, others ^preserved with mag- 
nificence. At AehfniA there is. a mountain of 
*birds; and, when we descend* to the plains of 
the gr('dt pyramid, the ground one ^vast 
mumir\y-J)dJ, of nearly fifty &qi|pre leagues ; a 
recep1r.cle fon*^ auiina*s^of e\erv size ^ and de- 
scription, fion* tliq cricket to human beings. 
Wlfethe^i this di’ trrbiition w^s established hy 
law, or whether it marks the species exler- 
mii^ated by^the new settlers,, as* tlie animals 
gradually receded from their steps, is a point 
difficult to determine. 

• But I must retprn to the subject iiy mediately 
tinder oui; consideration ; for, hi showingr you 
the necessity of enVbalming, in a hot humid 
cjimate like Egypt,* wc^liaVe digressed ^ widely 
from the plague, wblcb? , it appears, was not 
known in Egypt, ^ so long as embalming con- 
tinued to be practised ; and, iiideed, Egypt 
was confic^qred by the ancienj^ ^s dhe of tiie 
most healthy countries of the kupwn world. . 
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When was embalming first disused ? 

• MRS. F. • 

• • 

St. Anthojij% on his deathrbed^ proscribed the 
custom ^ sacrjlegmus^ it was^ in consSqueno«} 
abolished, and Ae Copts ran into the opposite 
extreme. Persons \jpre interred, not only in 
chm'ches, cities, and mqnqgteries, but even in 
private houses ; custom ^lich prevails among^ 
tile Copts to ttiis day# The consequefice of 
sueff a practice was the immediate ga^pearance 
of the plague. * , 

MRS. c., 

• . ! , # 

When did it fiisst appear? • 

, , MRS. F. 

In the* year A. i>. 54S, and it^ firsl^ ravages 
were terrific. It beg&n in the city of Pelus*ium, 
whence it spread over Egypt 4nto Palestine, 
and into c^ery country from Krsia to shef Atlan- 
tic, ^evastatjng the earth fojr a period of fifty-two 
years. 

• • fMRS^C. * 

I syppos^ that commerce , t;ontributed to 
spread the disorder ? • * * • 

• • * 

f # • MRS. F. 

• V 

Yes ; for, independently of^being the channel 
through which , the productions of Asia werff 
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transmitted tq Europe, the iranufhctures of 
•J^gypt itself were still prized, and her commo^ 
dities were such as were most c^ilculated for con- 
veying infectiorf. She ‘exports d flax and cotton 
in a rdMf state; ‘and the dyes of Ale^aifc^riae ; the 
tissues of Tennis ; \he veils, , the embroidered 
carpets, and the golden stuffs of Bahnesa ; the 
dresses of Arsinbe, and thfc fine stuffs of Arhmin 
and of Panopolis, still remains of the an- 
^cieiit , industry of Egypt. * * 

, MRS. c. 

Tli^h the pbgwe in Egypt is ‘attributable to 

the absence of sanitary precautions ? 

• \ ' * 

• « * M «MRS. F. ‘ » 

So it appears. The country is not changed, 
liut^the wisdom of the ancients.no longer exists. 
The; wavers are not drained : the wretched, haif- 
clothed, inhabitants often subsist upon only a 
ftw thistle-leavesj,^ or bread mlidc of the seed 
of the* cij[tbn or ^hc flax, from w’hicli thj oil 
has been expressed. ‘The* villages are thickly po- 
pulated;^ the streets narrpwf the people crowded 
together with sheep, goats, chmels, buffalos, &c. ; 

* Noi should we' oipit tl^c j^aper of Dcfihclm, *bf wrliicb 
France, at that time, consumed immense quantities ; and charters 
of the early French kings still*exM, in tlie piiblic librancs, 
jiMtten upa i Fg}ptian paper, of whilKhrtho manufacture is so 
ancient that, in the lime of Pliny/tetters Aeru extant writtep by 
|Sarpedon, at thh siegi; of Troy, upon pkper from the same 
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dogs and vultifrcs are the only sfavengers ; and 
the waters of the Nile, which the people drinll*. 
are infected by the dead animals left to flogt 
upon its surface Their sepulchre^ consist merely 
of pi A sy^erficially dug, or of long brick^difices, 
in the form of ^vens, aboveground, in which 
the bodies are ranged ; and, over the original 
structure, several stones an* successively raised, 
until the* buildihg assumes Jie form of ‘a pyra-* 
mid, often exceeding in^ height the tops rf the 
adjaaenf houses. Each story is open at one 
end, and a litth* mud frequently ^rm-? tfie only 
inortaf ; tio that tfiese 'wfeak edifices, which are 
often carried . away by the^*i|nuiiSalio\j> of J:];ie 
rivt'r, -ofler little oV no security against the cor- 
ruption of^the^air. • 

Bui all this eten is yothiiig ccinipaiyd 'vfith 
th? practice, pursued by the Copts, of burying 
their dead iind(*r the floors of tl» houses, or iij 
a little c(|iirt b<jpide them, icp which < 3 a\«es are 
conslVucted (frequently as many as eight), each 
formed for 'the recopfioi^ jof, from eighty to 
ninety J[)odies., Sqpiofimcs they are* placed 
under the staircase, soifielinies, eyen, under the 
floor nf the Very rooty whioli ^s occupitd by 
the familyj^ ^hen wo* take ’all these circum- 
stances, therefor^f !\it6 consideration! it is not 
surprising that* Cairo, and ftie tdwns of the 
Delta, are neves; fr^ from the plague# * 

VjOL. II. ' 
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^ MRS* Ca ^ f 

'' Then, if stricter measures were taken for the 
pjurifying of*the air, it might be hoped that 
Egypt, and, conscquehtly, Burppe, would be 
fi-eed frtm this dreadful malady ? 

MRS. Fa 

So it inii.y fairly be inferred. . The climate 
of th^ Delta is liot,^the ground damp, flat, and 
filled^ with animal remains. On the climate 
man can have no influence ; but, by restQving 
to Egypt* the wisdom of lier ancif'iit inhabitants, 
by giving hef" strict sanitary laws, ;be great 
causes of infec..ion would be removed, and tiu 
country re^ilored Vo Its former salubrity. 
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CHAPTER XVJII. • 

^ % • • 

• ' THE PAL*M TR^E. * 

• • • • • 

TfiE TALirOT THEE. itkLMYHA, OH FAN FALAf. — CUMBING 

PERCH. MIGRATOHT FISH. — - THE TREE LOBSTER AND THE 

COCOA-NUT. FRESHNESS THE COCOA-NUT ^ILK. TEM- 

PKP^TURK OP TltEftS. SAGO. CYCAS AND EAMIA. — PALM 

OROTES. THE DAVB PALAI. Vr^DE IN rALAI LfAVlsS. — - 

PALM OF JUDJEA OF MOUNT SINAK SPRINGS IN THE VICI- 
NITY OF THE PALM AND THE SPRUCE FIB. THE A1^CA%>ALM 

AND|^H£ BEtEL. 11 EIGHT OF THE PALM AND OF SOME OTHER 

TREES. — LOFTY TREES THE RESORT Ot' THE GOltDEN-CREBTED 

WREN, AND OF Till# IIU AIMING-BIRD. ANECDOTES* o/ A BIRD 

OF PAllRDl!^. ^ OF MOl^KEYS. ffF A MONKA' Mr||lCH AiARED 
SOME PUPPIES. — OF A CAT SPIilCIl BROUGH^UP A CHICEEN, — 
or THE POSTER-MOTHER OF THE rovftjf CUCROO. 


“ Is it where the feathery palm-trees ris^ 

And the date grows rijic iTiyler sunny skies, • 

Or ’midst the green islbnds of glittering seas, 

Where fragrant forests perfume ll»e ^ecze ; 

And strange height birds, on their starry wings, 
Bear rich h|ie 'Of all glorious things?* ^ • 

• “ Not there, not fSiere, my clijjd.” • 

. 7%e bctler^Landf Mrs. Hemanb. 


. HENillElTA. . • 

• • ^ t ^ 

What is that*very la/^e leat wliicli I see in 
the'hall, autit ? , ^ . 

• . MRiS. F. 

It is a leaf ot^ tlie talipot tree {Corypha im-‘ 

• s 9* 
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hracuUfera), which was given to me the other 
“ day. 

c " HENRIETTA. 

I recollect your alluding to‘hHs tree when 
you were giving us .'ll! account, last holidays, of 
the various materials used for writing.* 


^]v^ns. F. 

< Tliese leaves, when they attain their greatest 
dimensions, are upwa.’ds of eighteen feet in 
diameter; and, as they readily receive an im- 
presstou froiiya hard jjpint, advantage ii^ taken 
of this property to use them instead of paper, 
and sln^^s, prep'i'isd in milk, are applied to 
this purpose. All the books of importance in 
Ceylon, lelative to the religion of Jluddlioo, 
are written upon laiphim of these leaves; jhe 
Cingalese character being engraved upon them 
with a style, '‘either of brass or iron. Many 
speciniens of tlh» mode of UTiting exist in 
oriental collections in this country, among 
which arc some 'supposed to be between ,500 
and 600 years old, which are still very ' perfect. 
The Eljrmans also write upon lliq talipot leaf*, 
and ihe Birman king * presen ud to the go- 
vernor ^f Ceylon the finest ^specimen he could 
obtain of the manner in which the books, in 


* First Series, Chapter, I. 
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the royal jibrai-y of Ava aref written. It is a 
Volume on the Buddhoo religion, written upoiL 
laminaB of the talipot, lacquered over, ana « 
beautifully gilt. « • • 


Where does thi tree chiefly grow ? 


• ivrtis. F. • 

In the interior of C^d^n, in the .Birman 
empire, and in other parts of India. It ^me-* 
timdS attains the height of 200 feet : it l)lossoms 
but once during its existence, which ft; generally 
when abifut eighty ycars^ did. lifb flowei^spike 
(which is sometimes thirty f^t long) then 
bursts Its envelope with a^lofid explosion.-* In 
the course of about fifteen or twenty months 
from the’ time *of the ^flower's expansion^ it 
sliowers down an abundance of nuts, dhd then 
dies, having left another race to^succeed it. 

• ESTHER. ^ 

Are the ‘leaves applied *10 no otVier purpose 
than a| a material for jv^rilihg*? 

, , Jmrs. f. * 

To many .• their eitraordinary size A?nders 
lifiem verj^ useful, A single leaf will aflbrd 
sl^lter to fifteen or twenty persons, fi:id the 
common people iwe them foi» tents. When cut 
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at the extremity of the petioles ^(or leaf-stalks), 
^they are said to be employed to protect the 
< lieads of tiiose who have to force their way 
tjirough the jungles. For this purpose a portion 
only of the leaf is used; the thic^icr part, A'hieh 
was attached to the petiole, is placed forward, 
and, the sides hanging over fhe cars, a kuid of 
wedge or ipverted keel informed, 'which forces 
the branches asides a? the wearer pushes for- 

4ward.^ * 

* 

^ ESTHER. 

Mrsi Glifibrd tells me that^thf palmyra (Bo- 
rassus^ Jlabellijbrmis) used in IndiS, by the 
natives, instearl ofv^aper. T/ie leaf is separated 
longitudinally, according to* its natural seg- 
ipents ; and the characters are traced with an 
iron style, by a scries punctures through the 
cutidc o*f the leaf, and the wiiting is rendered 
legibJc' by smeR^ng it over with, a composition 
of lamp-ljlark and cocoa-nut oil. "I he leaves 
of the pahnyra art also used as faps (or hand, 
punkahs, as they erq termed in India;) for this 
purpose the extremities^ of jhe leaf art pared 
close, and coulfned wiild'v^ire; and these fans 
are ^ erally painted* of a varit^ty of gaudy 
colours, f u 

* * Alexander Johnstone. 

f Hooker’s Botaviical MiscelUvy, voi. iii. p. 37. 



CLIMBING FISH. 


MRS. F. 


• • The palmyra, or fan palm, is* also renderej^ 
remarkable from it being the tree ivhich is 
ascended by a '|ish {fierca ^candem) of tbe 
perch kind. • * • • 


flLNRlEWA., 


I never heard before of a climbing fish. 


, MRS.^F^ 

This fisli was 'found by% traveller in Tran-* 
quejjar ; and it not only creeps upon tJie Shore, 
but, as I was telling you^ ascends trees, in 
search of the crustaceoug aniinT^<! wliic^f form 
i|s food. ^ 

. • .nCNRIETt^# ** 

. 

But how can it climb*:^ 

• • 


MRS. r. 

» 

For an account ot* the admirable structure 
by whiclHt enabled to pcrfoTin these cxti^a- 
ordiiiary moveilienls, I refer you t(T Mr •Kirby’s 
•Bridgewal or Trcfitise. whtre the ^liole opera- 
tion of ascending -the inee ts fully described. 
But llSi's is not a Solitary instance of*a migra- 
tory fi«h- The flat-Jieaded has^ar [Doras genus) 
roams about^in the nfost exfraordinary banner. 
When th-? popls iy winch they common^ reside 
ai^ dry, these^fish (which are about* a Mot long) 
move by land, iix search of others in which the 
• *8 4 
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water is not yet«evaporate(L ,|rhev travel in 
^ droves by night. A strong serrated arm, which • 
I 'constitutes the first ray of its pectoral fiin, is 
i)sed as a Kiu;| of fqot; an^ the fish pushes 
itself* forwardf, by means of “its* ekstie> tail, 
pearly hs fast as a gersofi wQuld*' leisurely walk. 
The stony plates which envelope its body pro* 
bably facilitate its progi’ets, in the same manner 
as those under the, bpdy of serpents, which, in 
, some degree, perfoKn the office of feet.* 

• • 

ESTHER. 

t 

Bost’, *tfie JPrench naturalist?, also found a 
migraftory lisK in the'ftcsh waters of Carolina, 

• • ' , ^ ‘MRS. r. * • * 

» And tlien there is the tree lobster, or crab, 
whjchi^ceiids the cocoa-nut and other palms, 
andtideVours their fniru » ' 

• HENRIETTA. 

What ? curious^ sight it mu^», be td see ^hese 
animals clii1\bing the cocoa-nut trees ! 

“ • • I 

* MRSJ r.^ / 

In a missionary voyage ;jlo tlie South Seas f , 
which have been latelf^ reading, mention is 
made of crabst which iive under the cocoa# 

I . 

^ Dr. Hancock. * < 

t BenifK!tt anc]^ Tyerman, vol. ii. *p. 33. 

1 Cancer latro. * 

T t 
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nut frees, and gubsist upon tbe fruit that falls 
tfrom them. By means of its front claw th^ 
animal tears off the husk ; and then, inserting * 
the same instrun;^ehi inU> one* of* the eyes ar 
holes •at lbe»end of -the nut, ilf beats it with 
violence* againsR a storfe, uitfil^it is cracked; the 
shell is then easily pulled to pieces, and the 
fruit is devoured at^ leisure. Son^etimes, by 
widening the .hok^ witb^ tfieir round gimlet 

claws, these animals eflect t sufficient entrance# 

• • 

to enable them to scoop^ut the kernel wiiRout 
breaking the nut. These efrabs buirrow in the 
earthj^under the roots of Jthe trc%s that f^^rnish 
tjjem with provision; prudently^ storing up in 
their hales large quantities id!V*oToa-iwits, strip- 
ped of tlie husks, at the*times when the fruit is 
most abuddaAt, against the recurring mtervaife 
when it is scarce. W • 


^ ESTHER. • ^ 

^\hat il the tause of the ftiilk of tlie* cocoa- 
jiut being , so delightfully * cold ? • 'Travellers 
always speak of it as so g^’ateful and refreshing 
in a tripical climate. * , • * 


MRs: F. # 

The singular ajid Refreshing coolness of the 
cqpoa-nut iniftc#yepends upon the •fact? which 
has been clearly'^established by botanists, that 



TEMPERATUBE 


the temperature 6f a tree is tl>e same as that 

the soil in wliich its roots are planted, viz?:,# 
warmer than the atmospheric air in winter, and 
colder in summer. The sap* which is absorbed 
by the^ roots 't)f a tree ■ rises verdcfiftl^^ in the 
trunk ; and the .fnr't of^ the* eotoa, being nou- 
rished by sap pumped up by its pivot roots, 
at a considerable depthj- and the thick peri- 
carp* of the fruit? (or cocoa-nut shell, as we 
* call it, 5 excluding the influence of atmo- 
spheric ' air, the cocda-nut milk retain? the 
low le.mperature hf the soil w^hence its roots 
absorb the nolirisbmcijt. f ^ * 

o. V ' 1 «ESraEll.' . 

f ^ ' 

Thank you, mamma; 

I « 

^ ,, M»tS. F. I 

BufTon was the first to observe that, if a tree 
were cut in winter, the interior of^the trunk ' 
would **b^ found warm ; and subsequent obser- 
vations have estabKshed the fact,^ that from 
autumn to spring ihvi temperature of trees is 
higher than the surrounding air, and that from 
spring to auturiiji it is lowcfr. 

«• M t 

*"'svery fruit consists of two varfs, the pcrf6arp and {HI 
teed : em} tl/I ng, therefore, in a fruit' ,wluch is outside the 
seed belongs to th“ periciirp. ^ * 

f De Candolle, Phya^logte Vegetate. 
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, ESTHER. • 

Then t\ie more superficial the roots of ^ 
tree the less the^difFerenco of temperature; and* 
plants, therefore^ witli •shallow roots feel die 
cold*aiid*heat more than those with deep ones. 

^ MRS. r. 

treQS, also,^re warmer t^an dead, as 
was first observed by S^uSsure, who remarked 
that the snow melted mofe rapidly a^the foc^ 
of aome living trees tlAn it did by i^me*dead 
ones. This is^an imporlant^faet, and^one which 
is of^gr^'at use ifi prac|,ieal gartJening. *But to 
l-eturn to tli^ si^bject of palms.Tir-I havt already 
described to yoif several ^ki teres ting spf»eies. , 
The Seychelles’ palm, ‘and the cocoa-nut, we 
conversed tiboat some time back*: the Wax 
palm of the Andes^ I^liave al'^o meatioqedf ; 
and yon, doubtless, arc well acquainted with 
the history of the Mauritia palm, upon which 
thef tribes of flie Orinoco Jead a'pdrasitic ex- 
istence. j • , • 

• • • • 

«ienivei'ta. 

• • 

You have not told us about the sago palm, 

aunt. 

• • 

* First Serifs, Chapter IV. 

* + Chapter^IX. * 

t Bcrtha*i> Journal, and De Humboldes Voyage 

• ’ s 6 
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• MRS. F. ^ 

^ No; because^ a& jny object is not to sav^ ^ 
' you the trouble of scarchiiifi; for yourselves, 
I* generally * a^oid giving ypii that inform- 
ation which iti ea>5ily accessible, r if*yqiif will 
lake the time to^hv'k for it; alid an account 
of the farinaceous substance, called sago, is 
readily to ^be procuied in any ^encyclopofdia. 
But the productioik of sago is not confined lo 
one genus of ])alnS! {Saf/vs), almost all the 
palnAdi ikmish it in grtratcr or less qiianiili'^s.* 
It is also fovjind in O^cas revolufa^ and the Hot- 
tentot^, procurff it fronjj Zamia vifvadifoljfl. . The 
stem of this pljmc, when stripped of its leaves^s 
resembles^'' large «;KRe-apple. It is calJid the 
Hottentot bread-fruit. The people bury it for 
some months in the ground, then pound it, and 
extract quantity of fgrinaceoiib matter, of tlij 
nature < f sago.f 

C » 

C ^ , ’ ESTHER. < ^ 

How elt^gant the^palins must bcj growing 
in* their native country! Thomson alludes to 
thbir beauty, when he sp,ys • I, 

“ Broad o*er head the verdant cedars ^ 

Aad high palmettd^ lift tbefr graceful aiiode.” 


• De CandoVc, Piopnctcs Mcdi'.ales des Plantes, 
t Hooker's Botanfeal Misceilanyr vol. ii. p. 365. 
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. MRS. F. • 

* • 

• Yes; and Captain Carniicliael, speaking cf * 
the effect of a fine grove of the Sa^us ItumphiU^ 
which exic^ts in the botanic garden of Calcutta, 
obsefves ft has ^been •feuj)posed J)y many 
persons, that the fk'st idea«i>f llu* Gothic column 
and arch was suggested by the stems and fronds 
of the palm.. If ai/J^ thing could* confirm in 
rha^ opinion, such as ei’ifeftain it, it would be 
the appearance of this grov^, thjhl whicl^ nothing 
<‘an*^pproach nearer tef the finest s]^et*imens of 
that style of jichitecture. * The tire^^s^arc ar- 
rangt«d yi reguljfr avei^fies, croSWng each other 

right angles; and the heighliof the ctems is 
bO equal, and tho «*irching tlf the fronds sojfcpue, . 
that 1 could hardlv j)eiSiiade niy^^elf that such 
perfect symmetry could be attained without tbe 
fjjSsistanco of art. The foliage is so thick jDver- 
head tlial not a ray of light can penetrate from 
above; apd sotoinpletcly is vegetation destroyed 
in the shade that, while wf^lking Ilffough it, I 

• fancied myself treading t?le cold paved floor of 

a Ciothic cathedrat.” # * * * 

Pray, aunt, wliat kind of»palin is it wiiich the 
Italian painters sp qffen place in the hands of 
the saints andAartyrs ? • * 

* Aa quoted in ^looker’s Bot.*Mis. tqI. jii. p. S5. • 
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MRS. F. 

,, The date palm {Phamix dactyllferci) is, I be- 
lieve, the <5peeies which they mean to represent : 
this is still ns.ed by the, Roma‘.i CatlioUrs on 
Palm Sunday, and by th j Jews ,,in ihm cele- 
bration of the feast of the Passover. Thc^ ex- 
portation of the leaves o^ this palm affords dn 
object of commerce Nice, Genoa, and its vijn- 
ity, where the iijfieei grows, for the use of the 
Jewc for^ljilin Sunday,^ and for the Passover. 
Several vessels quit, Bordighiera, in the terntory 
of Genuaj witl^^thjs si^ular Qarj^o; some carry 
it to Holland, whence ft is transmitted fo Poland 
for the Jews, wV.o jiyrchase these leaves in great 
quaA titles. 

i ESTHER. 

This palm is, probabljs the same that has 
b^en always used by the Jewish nation, for it 
abound;,, in 

MRS. F. 

'Yes ; So characleristic a feature is tbJ palm 
in that country^ that it wai. latterly made the 
symboPof Judasa. in the ^medal struck by Ves- 
pasian, on his conquest, Jiidsee is represented as 
a female captive, sitting under a 'palm tree ; and 
the same effigy is rntroduced in a coin of Tituai, 
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struck upon similar occalion. Pope alludes 
*to this circumstance when he says 


** Beneath hcr»palzn tree sad Judasa veep>i"* 


The* palm AfFofds a coiiBtjyit simile^in scrtp- 
tore. Jericho was called “ the city of palms ; ” 
and Deborah.dwelt sftid gave judgnjcnt under a 
patbi tree, j; In Labor^efe beautiful work on 
Arabia Petra^a there is aii^cng^^ving of a curi* 
ou?»wild palm tree, gr<fwing near Mount* Sinai. 
Speaking of tjiis interesting tree, h^ jta^tes, that 
the elega-nt graceful fori«pin wh^i we argaccus* 
joined to see it. is produced, in §, great measure, 
by aa'ti Af times it forms *ffn|)enetrafole fojests;, 
but it is more frequently found isolated, near a 
fountain; thus serving to the thirsty travellei^as 
if friendly beacon, poinTing out the spot where 
water may be found. 

» MRS. r.® 

I have understood that, in* America, the spruce 
fir is a similnr indicsitio».to*the natives of the 
existjice of springs in its vicinity ; thfe tree de- 
lighting io cool Jamp situations. Water is 
always to b«f found yfiieVevt^ a clump oi*thein is . 
^wing.* , ^ * 

• Epistle V. 

t ^pdges, chapteiwx. t. d. 
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BETEL- CHEW ING^ 


' ESTHER. 

• / • 

* Mamma, before we finish the subject of palms, 

will you hav§ the kindness to^ivc us some ac*^ 
caunt of the areca palm»(^4recfl fatecliu), so much 
used in |iidia and China with the Icfif ot the 
betel. ' * 

FREDERICK. 


Do you elhtde to the buslom usually called 
** chewinff the betel T\ 

n » 

^ ^ . MRS. I. 

Yes : tlie nut of the areca palm, and the*'leaf 
of the hettl vine, mixed with quivtklinu', consti- 
tute the ingredients rc4juisiie lor this ceremony. 
The areca pa]hi {J^’ows in Malacca, in tht 
Eastetrn Isiands, and in Cochin China : the nuts 
which are imported from the last-mentioned 
country are those most esteemed by the Chinese. 
The areca palm grows iron 40 to 50 feet high, 
and is thn\? yea,?:? before it prviduces fruit. The 
quantity of i\iilb exported to Cliina is CMormous. 
The betel vine {P?j.er Betel) is of general culti- 
vation throughout India. - 


HENRME'VTA? 

Is the habit of chewing betel common ?*» 


MRS. E. 

It is prevalent among all the Bastem nationa» 
))ut most especially among the Malays, with whom 
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t^e practice commenced *even in childhood. 

' In Sumatra every one carries the ingredients 
about with him : ^the prince in a gold, ^ the ricn* 
in a silver, stands the poor in a brass box, oSb, 
mat This stand con fains "Several smaller 

divisions, for Yielding th€i» several injfredients, 
which consist o:^ the areca-nut, called Pimnffj 
the betel-leaf, .termeePSmA, and th§ Chunarn^ a 
kiii^ of quicklime, prepar^d^from calcined shells. 
In addition to these artifles, the stapds also 
contain divisions for Bolding the instruments 
employed in emitting the niil, and jsjjatulas for 
spreadmg the chilnam. ^ 


When is the betel presented to guests ? 


F. • 

After the first saliTtatfon is over, the bftel is 
offered as a ^token of hospitality and polite- 
ness- 1*0 omiv it, on the oife hand, ^r to reject 
, it, on the pther, would b(j deemed* in affront. 

i HKTiRTfefTA. 
how is it mixed? 

MRS. F." 

A small qiiaiftity of the chunam^is placed 
ifpon a betel-Jiaf, and folded uj^with a slice of 
the areca-nut. Tlie maslic^ion of these plsq^ts 
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is considered tp be very wholesome by those who 
vare addicted to the practice ; but the black ap-' 
pearance^wlpch it gives to the teeth (although 
It’ is said to prc*Serve them), &njl the brick-red 
lips anc^moutli, produce ^ny thing but ap agree- 
able appearance. * • * ^ * 


ESTHER. 


*1 

Is not the wax prJi^i [CeroTylon Andicola) the 
tmost lofty of all thtfpalin trees? 


MRS. F. 

Yes; dhd attains, 1 beliefs, the highest 
elevatlion of any endogenous f tree ; De Hum- 
boldt and BoiTiplaJid having me'»'ure^ speci- 
mens as high as 180 feel ; but the cabbage palm 
(A^eca okracea) is nearly as tall.* The cocoa 
attasns from'’D0 to 80 feet ; the date frejm 
60 tb 7*4 feet. But wiieii" 1 say the wax palm 
is the highest \sf the endogenous plants, I do 
not m<iai\ to include the ruimhig stilks, ,such 
as the bain‘boo, for^luy are, of coi^rse, capable, 
of a still greater k xtepsion ; the bamboc being 
sometimes 500 feet Jong/ * ) 

* Bennett’s WanStf ings iit South Wafts, aiifl !ll6oker, 
in Botaifteal Maga/ine. * 

f In jnw^enou\ plants (from ‘tht Greek, 1 gsow out,) the 
<item IS ior« led by successive addition^ tf) rlie outside of the 
wood, as the oak, fir, &.c. In rudogerK^uP (irom the Greek* 1 
grow m,) It is iticil^ased ^)y bucccssive additibns to its centre, as 
it? the palm, plantain, &.c. * 
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AND OTHER TREES. 

S 

^ ESTHER. • 

, How are these elevations as compared witty 
exogenous trees ? ^ 

. ^ ^ MRS.*F. 

• • ^ • » 

The Araucai^ias^ara^ I believe, th^ highest 

trees known. Th« pine of^hili {Araucaria im~ 
bricata) attains an elevation of 260 feet ; and the 
Norfolk Island pine {Araucaria cjfceka), has 
been measured as high 228 feet. • jPinus^ 
Douglasii has been foupd 230 feet hj^h/ and 
50 feet in circumference * ; and Pinus JLam^ 
hertiana 215 fe^W; ip height, and .^7 feet ^in cir- 
cumference. The teak ^ tree rises to 20(1 feet ; 
tRe tulijj troeJ^Liriqfiendron Q^Zu;^m)^the larch, 
the P'ucaigpti^ and the cedar oi Lebanon, to 150 
feet; the oak* from 80 to 100 ; the lime to OCt; 
ai^ Magnolia ^rrandj/fordt^sornetinlts reachef 95 
%feet, though its ordihary stature is from 6l) to 
70 feet. - • _ 

* - FREDERICK. ^ * 

• It is curaous that the Jittle ffof3en-crested 
wren slould generally choose the tallest trees fo 
perch 4pon. This jft'etly«creature is always seen 
hoppir^ upcRi the cedar of L^Jbanon, or some 
other tall tre^, such the fir or the oaK ; and 
sometimes, whjen Lhave heard its little weak cry, 

** Pinus Douglasii ^rows in large ^rests^ and specimens of 
its bark have been put twelv^inchcs in thickness. • 
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W REN, — HUMM1NG«BI RD. 


I have been surprised at the height of its resting- 


ESTHER. 

' The cabbage paliii, and ’ot!ier lofty trees, 
are ihe-f^avourite resort <^f the hurnniirg-bird*, 
which is even iess than ll e golden-crested 
wren* 

. FREDERICK, 

What is the deference in their size and 
weight ? ' * 


‘ ESTHER. * 

Tlie golden-crestcci wren is nearly tKree inches 
and a half long, axy^^l weighs seven tr-^six grains! f 
The smallest species of humming-bird weighs 
oply twenty grains, and measures' only an inch 
and. a quarter in length : the female is sjiill 
sma'iler.'j ' ‘ / 


. MRS. F. ‘ . 

The bird of peradise is also a frequenter of 
tall trees. I was reWing, the other da\\ an in- 
teresting account of’^thr bird§, whicli' I will 
relate to you, as we hafe yet a short lime before 
we go to our studies. , ^ 

ll 

• Bullock’s Mexico. ‘ * 

Y Bewick’s British BirdsT\ 
i Konovan. ‘ * 

§ See Bennett's Wandeirings. 
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THE HIED OF PARADISE. 

# * 

t , ESTHER. ^ 

• * We shalf all be very glad to hear it ; for 
hisloiy of the bir^ of paradise is mij^ed with * 
fable that it is j^ifficult to arrive at exact truS*^ 
respecting it.* 

•1 • « 

« MRS. F. ’ 

Indeed, so anxious have the natives been to 
keep ns in the*dark, that it^s only \fithin these 
last seventy or eighty year^ tiiat they have olfered^ 
these birds for sale witlj^tbeir legs on. / • 

Tie bird of paradise [Pqradisea ajwda) is a 
native^ of New^Goinea, and th^^neiglibouring 
islands, where it is called by the inhabitants 
‘^ird of thMiinV’ paring dry^monsoon th^e 
birds goto the Aroo Islands, and return to New 
Guinea as soen as the easterly or wet monsoQn 
s^s in. ’ 

ESTHER. 

Are thpy gregarious ? , 

. . MRS. Jk 

Th^ always flyin^flew^ks ^of from thirty 
forty ;iand are led^by «*ii individual which tlie 
inhabitants«of Aioo*caU the kjHg, but which is 
totally distinct from tlie speties usually denomi- 
nated the lit;;le king bird of paradi|e. # This 
leader is blaqk,»with red spots Ke constantly 
flies higher thai^ the rest of the flock, which 
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THB BIRD OF PARADISE. 

never forsake hjm, ^but settle as doon as he settles ; 
^ ourcumstance that occasions their ruin when the 
* king alights. on the ground, .from which they 
are unable to rise, on <accounv p/ the singular 
structure and disposition of their plumage.’ 

‘ * ♦ ‘ 

** 

ESTHER. 

I suppose this inability to raise themselves 
from tli^ ground i| occasioned by their airy 
•plumage being cau^it by the wind in their at- 
tempts to rise ? * 

f MRS. F. ' 

Yes : they ai;^ unabfe to fly with the wind 
as would quite (?Avroy therr looSe'and beau- 
tiful plumage : they constantly take their flight 
against* it ; and are cautious not to* veirture out 
in hard-blowing weath^t, inasmuch as a strong 
gale frequently causes them to fall to the ground. 

Arcui they often settle upon the teqk, where 
they receive Shelter from its foliage, and leed 

upon its small fruit. < ^ 

* !• » • 

• FREDlJuitKi 

How are the birds of parrdise cayght ? . 

I * t 

MBS. , 

The native have various way? of taking them : 
they either catch them with bird4ime or in a 
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• 

noose; or they |^ot them ivftb blunt arrows* 
^ soon as A bira is killed they cut off its 
and dry and fumigate it with sulphur, oj smoke 
only. Mr. Bennett gives ^n intevesfmg accouflT 
of a bird«of .psfradise which he saw at Macao, 
in an aWary w^er^ it*had*Jbeen confified for 
nine years. • 

, HENlftETTA. ^ 

should like to hear Iji^ description^ 

MRS.»r. 

Mr. Bennett states that this elegaQt^creature 
has a light, pla^ul^ and graceful mannej^: he 
dances about his cage whAi a visijpr approaches, 
and scenes dr lighled. at beinjjpigad^ ai^ objecUof 
admiratioil. His notes are very p*eculiar, re- 
sembling those of a raven ; but his tone's arO 
muph more varied than tl\pse of that biijJ. 

*^ird of paradise is not* ravenous, but eats with 
moderation ; it^ food consistin^of boiled riceif 
with ^gg, ^laii tains, and living insects bf the 
grasshopi>er tribe : these it oontrives *to catch in 
its'^ealt wittf the greaJest. celerity; but it wiJI 
not tou|h them if ^cjr^are dead. If rarely 
alights .upon, the ground; for jo proud is the 
creature of its* elcgant®dress nhat it nevef per- 
mits a soif to^remiiiq \ipon it; and it jnay be 
frequently seen#kpreading out firings and 
fearers, and regarding itself in every direction,^ 
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* t 

to observe whether the whole its plumage k 
perfect condition. ^ , 

' . TREDERICK^ 

*■ 0 ' 

Then this bird must be as vain a peacock ? 

^ I 

* * ' 

MRS. F. 

I should say, even more so. Tlie time Mr.Ben- 
Jiett §!aw it to the greatest advantage was ^ hen 
# occupied on its rrfci/ning toilet; a ceremony 
performed at an earlydiour, as the bird always 
performed its ablutions twice in the day. Mr. 
Bennje'tt says^^ it wasv curious fo obserye how 
every featlier jva^ examined, and passed gently 
tlicough its bill,x%n order, to R ' thoroughly 
cleaned ; aiid it was equally amusing \o remark 
the conscious manner in which it'woUld display 
its beaqtiful phimage„*titteiing notes of delight, 
as if enthaiiled with it*» own beauty. After 
oompletiiig its’ioilet it would »Jes>cepd to the 
lower ' perdn, aiicl look out 'for its faveairite 
grasshoppers. The prehcjjsile power in the 
fejet is so great that lie wouKl turn )himsclf 
round upon his perch witlibut losing Ijf s hold. 
The glare of^'^lie sun aivnoycd him, and he 
delighted in a slitlter fi\)in its i\iys. A look- 
ing-glas^ being brought I'im,^ he' earnestly 
regarded the^ reflection of Jumcelfi never quit- 
ting his position («the whole, time the looking- 
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^9 

^I|is8 remained before him; and* when it was 
moved lower in the cage, he instantly followed ’ 
it; but appeared "impatient that 4iis "^ctioiig^ 
should^ be « closely imitated .by jhe reflected 
figure. A portrait, thematural size of tjfe bird^ 
was taken by a*Ckinese, anci "being iShown to 
him he injmediately rec9gnised it, and, uUering 
his cowing congratulatory j^otes, firA pecked 
gently by its side, and tlien^ jumped about as if 
welcoming a companion. ^ • 


ESTHER. 


This story reminds me T)f an an^^cdote given 
by*De HuniJi^ldt %, of a mjjikey^wbo distin- 
guished^ with great sagacity, the engravings In 
a work of natural history. The plates were noti 
coloured, and yet the iMiikey sfretched Ait 
•!!<^ little* hand to siiatcli at a wasp or a grass- 
chopper each tiqi^e the plates o^ those insect!^ 
were presented him ; but Viewed with the 
greatest indyference the e/igravin^s of ske- 
letons, Aerds \)f qtvadAip^cls, t&c., which the* 
book likewise containecff 

, UENMElTA*. ’ 

1 have also read 9. stdry of a dog recoj^nising 
a fi^l-length portf ^it of his master^ * 

• • Voyage, t. yu 
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MRS. F. * 

^ The anecdote, though currently related, is 
I heliete, well authenticated. What kind 
of monkey it, Ekher, of^\hicli yoy, have 

been sp\,Tkiiig? < 

ESTHER. ' 

That which is calledv»the “ Tift of the Ori- 
noco (Himia scianra). It is described aarvery 
ivhandsome, of a beiutJful golden yellow, and a 
native of the banks of the Cassiqiiary. Spidei*& 
are its fayoiirite food. 

‘ , Mrs. F. 

I recollect iiie recount of this.Jittle animfil. 
Nd monkey has so much the physiognomy of a 
cjiuld, the same innocent expres^^ioi?, the same 
ardi smile, the same rapid transition from 
miiUh to ‘^orrow, When alarmed, ita larg^ 
^es instantly ^^11 with tears. If a number of 
these mo/ikeys, shut up in the,^same •*''age,^ hap- 
pen to be ‘exposed to rain, they curl their tails 
round their necks, aijid entwine tl m aims and 
legs round each other td ko'^p themselv^ warm. 
The Indian Imnters assj^rt, that they often 
meet Jn the fotests grorps of tqji or twelve of 
these monkeys huddled* together, and uttering 
lamentdole cries, because thosg on the outside 
,5iu'e trying to'pusjji themselves iiito the middle 
^f the group to get the warmest berths. 
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. '’'Henrietta. • 

• * 

* How much I should like a tame njonkey ! 

• • ' 4 

• MRS. B. • 

I oi?ce had, one who* took* upon he^elf the 
entire cstre of tfiyiTr terriA* •puppies, whose 
mother had died. *lt was very amusing to see 
the ridiculous manner iif which she nu»sed them 
in hei'arms, fed tliem, followed them wherever 
they went, hushed them ifo sleep whe» thgy 
cried, ^iid corrected thent, by a smart 6ox on 
the ear, whenever tliey incurreci h^ dfejWeasure. 
This laste^ until 'the piSppies “^rew strong 
enojpgh to carry die monkey, yhe^^she exacted 
a return 4>r ^iVe car^ she hdfl •besttjv^d upmi 
them during tlieir infancy riding upon t^heir 
backs, whenever it suited her pleasure. Tliis 
proceeding the puppies often attempted to 
resist, but in vain : she ’would ^ly take her 
opportunity /or jtimping upon tjieir backs, ^and, 
once mounted, it ^as impossible to ui)«eat her. 
A tap in the fa^e, or a pi^ll ol* tlie car, speedily 
enforced pbediente ; &ncV l^kfi tlie old n\an. of* 
the sea, the story of Siilbad the Sailor, the 
foster-mother would trihmphantlyimaintain^her 
seat, until she g?ew tired^of her jride, and volun- 
tarily dismounted. , * * » • 

» / fiSTHER. ^ 

Mrs. Clitford relat'ed to me a curious anec- 

* T i2 ' 



4 Ii! CaiCKEJf ^EA|l£p BY A CAT, ‘ 

dote of a cat rearing a chick^iS It seems thaf 
^puss carried away tbe chicken from ita mother^ 
after it was hatched ; with what object, in 
the first instance, I cannot protend to say.' She 
took it ^however to her, own basket, where she 
kept it until it ^rew up ; begstowiiig upon it the 
greatest care and affection. 

« t 

‘ mederick:. 

^Butt the cat coutd^not feed it ? 

< t> 

« 

< RSTMER, 

cours(j^\iot : tjiat office y^sts perfo^’ined bji' 
others ; but the cat watched the chicken with 
n^aternal, solicitrcS'^ J kept it,wariri"^iit piglu, and 
defended it most zealously from all fhtruders.* 

r , 

^ ** HEJ^RIETTA. 

Will birds rear the ydting of another specie^ ^ 

V 

, „ Mils. F. * t ' 

• r 

Constksitly. A greenfinch has been ^reared 
by a redpole. „Some young sparrows being Ifeft 
*“‘upon a lawn, were imflAec^ately fed by- a variety 
of birds, whi^h hastened Co their assistance ; and 
four« ravens h&ve,.been geared by’a pail of mag- 
pies who had lost thein own youngj, and imme- 
diately transferred their attonrions to the little 
orphans. ^ • •• 

^ ^ The abeve iheedetes itJre facts. 
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\J •'* 

ESTHER. » 

t • 

* Ts it true that ihe birds in whfge nests tli^» 
young cuckoos aijp deposited, not 

able tp prpvide tiw*m with a isuffigiency of f()od? 

* ••!«,& F.** • 

I believe it to be an admitted, diougli sin- 
gular fact, and it is stated, that oif such oo— ' 
easio^ns, they procure the assistance of ‘their 
neiglibonrs. One of theiJc nestlings 1ms bpeh* 
known to ha^e the attendance of twenty titlarks,- 
and another of ^ort\ -eight wagta^ ; •bVt it doe'* 
not appear that the cuckoo is mways fAl by 
bVds of the same species as its Tpsicr-mothei* ; 
a spotted jTycatchtT having bn ouc^ occasion, 
lent its asj^istance, where three hedgesj)ar/owj5 
proved in^-ufficieiil to bup^jly tli(» urgent demands 
^of a young cuckoo/ • • 

• ^ # nnNllIETTA, 

But how couftl the hedgegparro'\Y*niake the 





The most asy way of accouiying for it is, to 
conclude that dhe hedgesparrows did not* exer- 
cise any influence pver^their assistant ; J)ut that 
parental sympatliyjmpelled the bjfd# to succour 

* Zgolo^cal «k>urnal, No. xv. 

* 9 
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^ « 

the young, even of a strange ^iteles- The calls 
Viof the nestling cuckoo, when stimulated by 
Jjy,ngei:^ are well known to be so extremely 
cliamorous, aiid incessantly r^eated, that the 
flycatcli^r and other thirds may liave been 
attracted by them^ ‘and thui^* btconie associated 
in the .same task, without any previous commu- 
nication Dtitli each other. * 
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’ ^CftA-PTER^pX. 

m 

THE <^&FEW* 

«» 

^SSCRZrTlOK OF THE rURPKW. — ngpNTJlODUCTfON I MEASURE 

OF POLICY. CURFEW BELL STlLL RUNG IN SO^I^ ENGLISH* 

TOW^irS. CIIIMNIES. — OCTAdbNAL KITCHENS. —V^ARRlXaSS 

OF THE SAXONS. COLOURS OF '(HE ROYAL LIVERIES. 

HORSES FAZNTEU REIL TAILS ARABIAN tflC^SE^ TINGED 

WITH ^iENNEH. NORWSOIAK Fl/>ORS STjrf^SD WITH JUNIPER. 

BEDSTEAD OF RICHARD HI. BUE STRONG BOX cftoSSED* 

BliEGGKD FIGURES tPON SEPULCHRAL MONUMENTS. •>— ^OUES- 
AU-Br.^>g;. -S' ZHFLLIEJtOE OF £A RL'tUBpUCA^IO?^ » 


*< On a plot of rising ||}v>iiiid, 

Hear the far-off^rfew sound. 

Over some wide-water*d shore, 

Swinging slow with sullen Mit.ton. ^ 


HjENKJ^TTAj.did yoM ever see pi engraving of 

the curfew? • 

• • 

^ *,*^HENRIETTA, 

No ; I shoal'd lijce very mivzh to look at one. 

. f 4 

• • 
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. . r * * 

century, in Kei^/ind Sussex.* You see, by its 
how it was used ; the woo& and i?mbers^ 
were raked up as closely as possibleHo the back 
of the hearth, and* then the curfcw^ was placVi 
over them*; tJie*opeii part •bciil^ set against 
the backW the qJimnnQy. jbis con#i'ivanct», 
the air was excluded, and the fire, of course, 
extinguished. J'he cuffew was of c;f)p})ei% ri-^ 
veted^togetlKir, as solder ivoiikl have been liable 
to melt with the heat- 

• 

HENRIETTA.. 

How Jiarge wai; the ciirfejv ? 

*• % 

* ^ • MRS. F. , ^ 

That’ which is *here ^‘eprAented' WcTR 
inches high, sixteen inches wide, and nine inches, 
deep. It is an erroneous notion* to suppose, 
djat' William the Cofiqueror introdupfcd the 
curfew^ into England: it appear^ to liave been 
used at a iliuch emdier date ; 4br we, fjnd that 
King Alfred, who ^ restored ifie Uiiitersity of 
Oxford, order^^tliat albthe hihabitants of that* 
city should, every ijiglfl,^at the ringings of tbt^* 
curfew b^ll at eight o’clock, cover ,up their fires 
and go .to bed.* Jt is, tlwcforej iifore reasonable 
to conclude* that the Conqueror revived, or 
continued the ftyatom which he had previously 
estafilislied in Nbrmandy ; and^ whuch was used 
. • T 6 
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in his time, in » most of ttje monasteries and 
. towns in the' north of Eunrpe; the intention 
^ being mei;p.ly to prevent accidents by fire, since 
?tl the com'mqn houses at that period were con- 
structed of timber, and the •Saxon Chronicle 
.makes i^requent yientio.i cif^tgwris burnt from 
being built of wood. The i^doption, or revival, 
therefore, of the curfeici in England, must con- 
sequently have been a wise measure, aii^^ must 
be looked upon ast'^i^daw of police, the improved 
vigilance of which waa the chief benefit derived 
by the English of that period from the govern- 
ment of Wi^^iem anji his successors. 

4 A’ * ‘ * 

ESTHER. ^ ^ ^ < 

* And j^'et, it Vs id ways numbered, an'iong the 
, oppressive acts of William, and is said to have 
been imposcxl upon J;he English, as a badge of 
sefvitifiJc. * • ^ 

^ MRS. F. 

' . ' . f 

YCn, ,it* is often quoted, tp shoW with what 

severity t'fie Coiiijiieror sought to press his cruel 
‘ governineiit, eyen fo die very /resides of our 
'forefathers. Thus, road of the i?attle of 
Hastings becoming a tal(i of sorrow, ^liich old 
mem narrated 'by. tlie‘ light of tlje* embers, until 
warned to silence by tlte sadden tolling of« the 
curfew. •' Thomson admirab^lj^ describes the 
tyranny of tlie custom : — * 
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I 

I I 

<=* Hhe shivering wrejphes, at the cuitfew’s sound. 

Dejected sank f^lo their sordid T>eds, j 

And, thrdugh the mournful gloom of ancient times, 

Mused sad, or dreamt of better. 

• ® • 

These errors respecting the ctrrfew only shefvv 

us how prone. we are to couple wfth the memory 
of an opprcsso(HS<Jts of oj/j^#assioii ncA stricthy 
chargeable to his 5iaracter ; and how ready we 
are to impute ovil intentions, where good onlj^^ 
is designed,, ^jimply because they^ are the acto* 
of a cruel disposition. 


ESTHER. 


But tn. judgiiig ’of people’s artS)ns,|VV(‘ gene- 
rijly ascribe .tlKnn to bad^or#jjood motives, 
according To the Icrtown ch^fl-tcter of the indi- 
vidual. ' * . 

MRS. F. 

* T?^s; and although wt should be sl()W'iyfj)as?ing 
j a rash censure ypon another, yei^“if, in the coi^ 
duct .of afly iiidt*vidiia]. we p^rceive#i:wccA^stant 
tfndancy to vice, we have reji&^)n to question thi' 
purity of his Motives, when {toy part of his con- 
duct is ^t variance witR general tenOr ; bu*l 
if, on the contrary, SJt* perceive an uniform in- 
tegrity in his» ordinary* behaviour, common 
justice and* candoiy’ ^mand’ that, in extraor- 
dinary cases, we^sjhould ascribe it Jo ^be motive 
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which seems to sAray him in^the ordinary” con- 
cerns of life.* ' ' j f. 

.r ESTHER. 

• »- 

*IIIow late was tlie curfew continued ? 

MRS. F. 

j a . 

The practice wfis observe^l^ to its full extent^ 
onl}^ djuving the reign o/ the Conqueror and his 
siiccessoiv and probably, after that period, 
people were not cnmpelled to extinguish their 
fires and lights; but traces of the custom exist, 
even now, in several towns in England. At 

jii ^ 

Sandv icli,' tljjTi curfew bell is ijpng to this day ; 
so it' is a: SL tielen s Church at Abingdon, at 
eight in the evening, and four in the morning ; 
and it is likewise- rung nightly at Soiitnampton, 
Winchester, Ringwood, and in many other 
places ill Ei^land. f . 

HENRIETTA* 

s O iir aiicestofs had no chimnie*; to their houses. 

. 'T / 

MRS. F. 

No; chimniej? were» not gegisral until the 
vime of Elizabeth, tlve *snfvs)ke being suffered to 

escape by an ppening in the roof. 

1 

TIENRfETTA. r 

Hoiy comfortless that^ mujt have been ! 

N » 

* Brorlie’s Roman Rs^puhlic. 
f Donestic Life In England. 
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I ^ 

# MRS. F. ^ » 

One tiling is to be rememberea, and that is,j 
that our forefathers did not keej^lieio rooms 
so warm as we do,» and foj,' many# months in ^*e 
year ^iitirbly /lispensed* with fires ; indeed, so 
late as the reign^of Hen 1 11. it/ appear 
that none at all w^'e allowed in the University 
of Oxford, 'ri^e ancieiift English kitchens were^ 
curious; they were generally octagonal, .wuth 
several fire-places all with|i#l chirtinies^: there' 
was 1^0 wood in the building, and the steam 
and smoke escaped from a turret the top 
of the s^one conical roof.*' ,* 

• . * ESTHER. ^ 

Nor^iad they ifinch luxury* in oafriages* • 1 
saw, the othqr day, a I’epreseiitation of thp 
vehicle used by the Saxoijs to ca:«^ great per- 


sonages ; it was nothing more than a l^nimfbck 
swung upon four wlieels. ^ 



* The kitchen of tho abbey of Gllstonbury still remain t 
sufliciently entire to^how the lantern roof. * 
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/ 

, " MRS. F. ^ ♦ 

Queen Elj-^abeth’s carriage had no springs! - 

* 

HENRIETTA.^ 

Have the royal liveries alwa}'S been scarlet 
and blue ? ** 

MHo. F. 

No ; tiicy have varied with the different 
families to whicK , the sovereigns belonged. 
White and red were (the colours of the later 
Han tagv nets, the last of whom was Richard II. 
Tile liverie^l^(i;f the House of Lancaster were 
white and bhie ; those of the, House of York 
were murrey aji^* blue, and of iliQ Tudors, 
white anci green. Tlie*^ colours of ilie Stuarts 
and of George I. were yellow^ and red ; the suc- 
ceeding* sovereigns have all had their livyries 
of scarlV.'^^ and blue. ' f ^ 

V From the description of a procession at the 
diet of Jl'atisboh% in J600,^ it wduld ajipear 
that red was then the favourite imperial colou'*. 
The horsemen,* whe were chk'^Ty Hungarian, 
are described as riding white horses, w;ith their 
manes, tails, ai^d feet painted red, The riders 
wore^ long coats Kif red or blue cloth ; their 
boots )vere of red-yelldw morocco.' The em- 
peror Ferdinand 11. had a ^vriage lined v^ith 

* Rauixitr's History of the Kith and 17th Centuries. 
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4?3 


' * 

I 

red velvet, and tljye riSof ol*red leather; j.nd the 
joats of tl^e savants of the kiiig of Hungary , 
’‘were also turned up with red veSgt. ^ 

.. ' ESTHtR. 

• * . • • j 

I th(vight *the^^rabs of the desert ywere the 
^only people who painted tliSf horses. 

• FREDERICK. 

How do tlK^y colour then^? 

ESTHER. 

The Ai’ab horses have always /Ae tips of 
their UiJ^dyec^ purple* pi* red^Hth tjie l^eiinoh 
{Jjawsonia itKinlfis et qnima)^ s# generally em- 
ployed iii^the Ka!?t as a dy(;i for t^e feet and • 
hands. ” 

MRS. F., 

4f^ien used for this^lasl purpose the leaves are 
pounded, and, being made int^ a pasl^, are laid 
upon th<^ liaAds and feet ,on goin^- b(?l. 
When taken oflE‘V red dye i» left, *1(1 another 
application V a- mixtyre bf soot and lime \s 
sometijiies applied, *to«cl^ilge it to a d/irk olive 
or blac'kisli hue. f ^ * 

Hut* we hhve wandyrf/d far Trom our pbject 
— the dopiestic hab^s of our ancestors I 

'*■ Lij^iiartinc, Voyage en 0|;ien^. 
f Wilkinson’s Thebes, p. 265 . 
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* t 

was going to tell yoij abou/ thci^ir beds. Feathers 
.and down ar^ quite modern luxuries; the an- 
’ Vient Bifitoys^iept on skins spread upon the floor: 
aftL-r the Konjan invasion rushes and heath 
were substituted; and, on thC introduction of 
agricultu'^e, they sjept uf on rf^aw, which mate- 
rial was indeed used as a ctuich, in the royal 
chambers of England, the close of the thir- 
teenth ceirJtury. » 

^ fr.STlIER. 

* * 

The floors were also<Atrewed with rushes to a 
very late ^>yriod. ‘ 

, ' . ‘ Nils. V. ^ ^ 

And I lind, from the account of a late travijl- 
ler. in Nor\vay, tlyil in that country this floors of 
the rooms are, at least ‘once a week, strewed 
oVer with tbt* green tops of the iir ©r juniper, 
which present a lively!‘Hnd pretty contrast to^he 
'white ll^h-s. The selling of these green juniper 
bV'ds forms a litlie trade for thi* j)09)' and in- 
firm.^ / ''• 1 

But, talking of beds, I was readi/ig a curiour 
lystory of the bedstead ^which r^\s carried by 
Richard III. to Leicester, ^fhe night liefore the 
battle of Bosw 6 V'th Fie|d. « After tl\e baUle, the 
bedstead reinainedmnclalmed, and fell into the 
hands the master of^an«inn in that city, 

* Laing*s Norway. At funerals, th. i^acl into the chuf^^h- 
yard, and to the grave, }s strewed with these green tops. 
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called the Blu^Boar, whete* I^elicvo, it is 
^flll preser\^d- About a hundrffl years aft-PT*, * 
as a servant was sweeping under ti^c bed, she 
struck jtvith her broom against thd bottom of the 
bedstead, and out of'^t fell some broad gold 
j)ieces. On fiiJtiler examhArion of die bed- 
stead, it was discovere^to have been the tra- 

oL 
_ be 

double, liollow, and full oft ffroad gold ^oin, of 
the tintc of Richard ; the Read was constrilcted in . 
the same manner, and eciuall}^to^d4 aucj even 
%lhe massy swelling* pillar^^ wlidsl* wtightii led 
evifry one to corisider them as stljd, were dis- 
covered be hollow, and fflsi full^ #f money. 
In short, the landlady of die inn, who was a 
widow, bodame on a sudden the richest person 
in ti. ; town. As in tl^pse days, every (me k^pt 
their money in their own house^, fronr the ab- 
*scncc of b^Jter tneans of secu^^ng it, the j ichrf 
of the mistress exited the avarice of ^'o of her 
servants, who' uie nighty barbarously murdered 
the poordandlady. ’ Jljcy yv^rej howeve/, pur- 
sued by j\isltjce, and afterwards executed. 

.*• HENRIETTA. * 

If we should^ ever go to Leicester, we must 
not forget to ei|^ire for the bed&tead of King 
Richard. 


veiling treasury^ as well as the sleeping place 
Kinff^Richanl. The bottom was found tft 
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• / 

MRS. F. ' ^ 

Jt appegi,!?;* that the strong box was always 
placea bestde^ the bed, froi;^ a frieze in King 
Edward the ^ Confessor's Chapel, in Westmin- 
ister, ii\ which tliere is «me ^^9 .represented. 

HENRIETTA. 

ypoii^'whose"inionument is it? 

fi. 

. * MRS. F. 

« « . 

I do yol recollect, it is so many years* since I 
visited the j^bbey but here <jt)mes a most wel- 
coiile vilsitor, our fri^md Mrs. fJliffofd. ' 

MRS. C. ' 

s I hope J am not too late to^^joiii this morn- 
nihg's coiivtfrs'LtlOn. e As you are on the subject 
of movements, I would recommend you Co f^sk 
^your aunt to vhow you, some^day, the monur 
menl^ iv the Tcinple Churc^ in Lendon, 

ESrHEF. X 

You allude to tl^e* tombs of the' Knights 
Templars. . / ^ ° ' 

... ‘ " HENRIETTA. •*, 

I hr ve seen already ^he InoQnment of one of 
these knighte ; you may klL,?V them alwaj-s by 
, their legs being^^crossed. 
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% • 

MBS*C. ‘ 

It is an error to suppose that all the cro«‘=’ 
legged figures which we see upoo, lomns are 
Knights Templars, The custom oY so represenl- 
ing individuals is not 6^ an earlier date than the 
time of StepheA^ ^nd appeax^s to haVe been 
principally confined to ^jjgland. The persons 
so represented Ure supposed to haveAeen not 
only those who- went to Palestine as soldiers* and 
pilgrims, but also those wllb nad vowed# to 
or who had contribu^d to the expen|f(rof the 
crusades. The ^iipjiosition i^in ,,soyie degree, 
warrantM by th^ fact, th^ the^^are ^Inshinces 
of women in this singular posfure" qn monumen- 
tal remmfi^. * * ^ ^ , f • 


What 

mad 

Y( 

interest. 


, Hl'NRIETTA. 

hrious vows the ?'nigliV sometimes 

/ • 

MRS. F. 9 

^At th^" are of little jjractical hisjoricrji 


HfINIlIETTA. 

Madiyne Sd 5^.nge v'as telling me, the other 
day, of tli^little “ Vo?xvs du blanc** in France. 

• 


Who are*they ? , ^ 

0 I^ENRlETTA. « 

'As nearly as 1 wcould leaiyi from Madame 
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St. Ange, ^hey are children who, from some 
peculiar ciiX2:mstaiice, have been dedicated at 
their birfcji^ to the Virgin Mary. The Duke de 
x>ordeaux, for instance, wai?, so voui from his 
birth, in consequence of the melancholy assas- 
sination of hisfuchfer. TheseTfitle “Vou&” are 
always dressed in white until they are about 
eiglit or nine jears old (I do not know the 
precise age), and, if in the higher ranks of life, 
their rurscs and all nidants also wear the same, 
and some even drive in white carriages, with 
the servarHs in white liveries.. Must not they 
look pretty i * r r ^ 

* MRS. C. * 

« 

To me, on the contrary, it w^ould be a most 
melancholy sight to witness such extreme folly, 
not to call it by a harsher iianv b'k of 

ibe vanjty and self-esteem excite(A minds 

>f the little vou^, and of the ei* ^ jea- 
lousy at.'akened in those of their less v An- 
guished companiens. Reflect nly, for 
moment, upon all tl*e bad iceli-igs tc which this 
parade must give rise, and you m at once 
see the mischb'f of sc erroneous a practice. 

t . 

MRS^F. 

Yes; I Year there is more>ff ^he form than of 
.the feeling of religion in these dedications ; at 
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the same time tlut i am convfnced r^^ligious feel- 
iijgs Q^not oe instilled too early tpto tlie raid'd ^ 
of children. Their.infant lips should te taught 
to pray before they can fulljy^understand tiie 
nature of the obligation/ A chil3 ought never 
to be able to dat^ the time fvdit.a 6rst it began 
to say its prayers; bu^jt,<9pnse of the duty 
should grow up with its growth, as feeling 
insepaiable from and inherent in its nature. 
Impressions made by a p^cnt in early years* 
are seldom obliterated^ and though o^ten ob- • 
scured for a time, yet the subliipe| truths of 
religion ^^'Jl bu/st* forth ^4th oOubl^ Itfrce, 

“ v’heii iftcy recur in close ^ssp^ifition with a 
father's ftJJeclion and a mptlfei/s tenderness — 
with a lively recollection of ^ home where die 
kindest sv’^lpatliies of thfe h^uncir neart shed 
aroiT'^» ! miestic ci:,cle all that is S elyrin 

lile, 4 mild and consistent piet# habit^^ 

ually -s ; bw d Sie way to fife that is to 
coir 

, . ' i . 

Aunt, r V^ard you say the od^er day, that 
you do. hot a^grove of ]^ .rs. WestaU’s plan of 
always givingdtttle chihVeh a reason for every 
thing she ch sircii them to do. 

) * i' * " * 

Abercrombie on the. Intellectual Powers, p. 1S9^ 
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, c\ MRS. F. 

|d4^9 I To ^0^* Milk for be^es, we ar* 
tQ|{ji; Scripture; and though it is certainly 
i^ht' to show children the n^opriety of what 
fe requirfd.of them, y^t I would have them 
^eld to parental authority ^at«er than to argu-. 
ment qr persuasion. . ‘Pjpmpt implicit obedience 
is npces^-ry for the happiness of both parent 
^atid*chiJd; and would, also, have a child 
" pljace cuch entire c uifidence in the judgment 
of its parents, as to bditve and feel thai- what- 
ever +hey be right,^how'ever little it 

can wCe l(he fiecesfeity or object-of the command. 
What can be a better preparation for the recep- 
tion of rel’gion tiia’h inculcating such a feeling ? 
what a better introduction to the precepts of 
that gospef ^^wblich we are enjoin'ed to walk 
by faitl' *and not by siglct ? 

\ ^ ^ ^ MRS. C. r , 

How pany' eminent and goocf men' have 
traced their most valuable^ aU.ajv*tients to the 
^arly impressions -in^^dg, Uj[>6n iheir ipinds by 
the instructions of a parent, 

f * ^ >?R£. F. 

•Sk 

HaU, Hooker, Dodd^^idge, and Sir William 
Jones, ai« tCl, eminent exam\^'of the inffu<;rce 
of a mdiher’s precepts — sd is St. AugustLo: 

t, 
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iipr ought ye fo omit Timotli/, who from 
dliild had “ known tlie Holy Scriptures/' in^ 
lieriting that ‘‘ unfi^ned faith, "^i^iich had dv jlt 
first irf li is ‘grandmother 'Coisij an^ fifc . inotKer, 
Eunice.* 

ESTHBIf?^ ‘ 

An<l Dr. Adam Clarke relates, that it was* 
iVoin his molfher lie rec^eiv^ his religj^s *im- ^ 
prohsioiis : he describes l]^r"as a person ^wej-” 
lul in Mie Scriptureg^andPwljo, whcn|ver she 
corrected her ch^drcn, gave T+Bijjlpr^and ^erse ^ 


/or ii. 


^ , -Mns. c, • ^ ^ 

And*siicU a, practice, if ^ericraUv followed 
by paroiits,* Vould soou/^CiiSt^^J^^ible Ac* 
rule V life, and would far toinake^ligioli, 
wluil n ought to be, the foundajjon anS guide 
hf our eondl^cll ^ These, and ifumberl^ss gtheij^' 
xainptcs, serve to' show the tmporlmice of a 
afeiit's influCTjCjg,“’||iid onyst deeply impress 
thoac who wilSi childrrti the 

',nigli respciivibilj^' unej^r which th^lie, to bring 
'^tliem up 4n tmfmirture ad monition ofttb^ 

Lut'd, f Uncaastiig d^if^ce is’hecessary, un^^ 

• ) Timothy, Chap.Aj^. 15., and Chap* uvctbo^^^ 

. -f Hints on Early Education, and Abbott's 1 

lioim, some excellent dbscn'atidu| upon mis subh w 


•# 
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Pi* vine assistance, to ** train up a child in iho 
way Tie should go;^* but no other cares are 
refJr?,rded witii 'sc^Wch a reco:npence ; no other 
labour iias'^jres sucli heart^feirenjoyniCiit. Pa- 
rents ha\e the ihunoi’taPsoul j of their rhildren 
iA their keeping • ♦heir future happiness is ii 
their hands. — LettlieSi be faitl>fiil to the trust 
^ reposed in them, and they may confifjenlly 
hope, tla*ough thc^i!.^vine assistance^ to 2)reparv 
tlfem Id'r heaven and iuiinortality. 


THE END. 
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